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FOREWORD 


The grcHtness of a country it not a mateml thing kit n hhjtsJ and 
spirituaJ quiUty. We appreciate tf through a juudy of the natiotiai 
literature and art. These represeiu the highest jmint of the nation’s 
consciousness, greatest powers and most delicate sensibility. 

The art of a nation derives its mspiratiuii from rhe people's Hfc 
and in turn ipiictens it- If we set aside the artistic works of MohenjO' 
daro and Harappa, IndiaD art appears about the third century H. C. 
spreading over a vast continent and a space of over centuries, Indiau 
art has developed different aspects; pet to the eye which tritn to see it 
as a whole^ possesses not only an undeniable continuity but a certain 
unity, it is the task of the art critic* to interpret the aesthetic effort of 
□II r country- 

The works of Vincent Smith and Ananda Coomaraswamy, Havell, 
and Codrlngton, give tis not only an account.of the hne Arts In Indb 
but also the inner meaning of the art. Fergusson and Canning ham on 
Architecture, Gritiiths and Lady Heningham on Fainting^ fdavell on 
Sculpture. Fox-Strange ways on Music. Coomatnswamy on the meaning 
of all art have contributed a good deal to the interpretation which 
cannot but make Indian Art oetter understood and appreciated* But 
none of these great writers have quite attempted a correlation of the 
growth of art with the growth of the Indian Society, the evolution 
of ao artistic conception of beauty with the dcvelajnrient of the 
relt^on and philosophy^ sctence and literature, in the country is a 
whole. Miss iTubash has attempted this task in a Thesis for the M.A- 
Degree of the Bombay Unrtentity. On accoatir of her lack of any first 
hand acquaintance with the original sources from which the data for 
her woi^ ore obtained, she has had to be content with English 
traiislaaons. She Imd other difticultieo in the matter of procuring 
illustrations, which are essential for her work of this nature. She admits 
her inability to attempt anything like a critical or technicat judgment 
on rhe subject she reviews; and the scope of a work, necessarilv con 
fined Co a limited range provided by the Ancient Peri^ of Indian 
History, would not permit her to indulge in a connected hiatorical out 
line, which would reveal the central ynmciples of India's aesthetk 
effort. 

Yet withal. Miss Duhash has attempted a dimnilt task wtK courage 
and utidemtanding. She seems to have studied careftiUy the works of 
the ftiasrcrs who have already laboured in the field. Her Chapters on 
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the Idesli bod Motive f^ces Rpparentiy owe i gnat deal to the lUtho- 
ridtt sfe so freely quotes, yer her interpntadoo of the bearing of social 
insdaitiofu on the growth of the irts in India seems to be her dtstint- 
tive contribution. 

The Chapters reviewing the several Arts she selects for detailed 
illostntion and explaining the place of these Arts in the everyday life 
of Ancient India and her people, must call forth warm commeod- 
^□n rrom ev*^- student of Indian civilisatioQ, and of Indian society. 
Mira Duba^h Jnfetta htr reaiierS^ wkh iier awn Rii!i\isii;sin for che 
subji^ ftnd IwT work is bwnd to prove inteixsthig even to tbt expert. 


Ead?tuArt^hnan^ 
DttosmW, 1934. 








PREFACE 


li cv?* 4 Tiilp wm Ul-begutien for tify tvofk, t musi confess ir this one. 
ITic only tcuon for teepine [i, if, thai 1 cinnot think of a better 

It* main fault it fiuiy appear too imbitiouit; or miHtn lead the urnvan- 

reader to eicpeet far more than h cuntained in tbia effort. For imtancc, a glance 
■1 the Title mighi make Jitm think thst ihi$ ta ■ worit prttieipally on Arr, 
desiEned to reveal the wonh niid pcnemiiifitics of Indian Art. 1 flnigt bi«en to 
dispel any such miEcDnceptloi) of my iirork, and dlscouia&e any aneh e^tpect* 
at ions daoqted to d tsappointmeni. 

I iave set myself ini aueh *inbir!OU+ lask, beint utiqualilted ctri to aJiempE 
it. Perhaps a Few words <in how this work came into existence would Eive ihe 
reader a better idea of its scope and purpose than the Title. 

It was reilly the Revivalist School of PaitniiiE m Bengal that formed the 
portal, which, disclosed the treasures ol Indian ati to my eae^r eyes. For a Iona 
time, f had admired those paintings.-^so different from anylhmE 1 had seen 
hefore. Their iiupmdon seemed different, and the style of representitioiv 
unique. The almond eyes, the sweeptivj hae* and enreea, the wftnen 
and harmony of eoiout, the nestraim and tclinemem of eapressrmt, wjut- 
eeet the theotc or sentiment, awakened immediate response each time I 
saw those paiDibgiv They ijave me n new tnaiEbl into the meaning and 
spirit of the things they represerued. wbi^ was never uoderstood before. For 
instance, 1 had always abhoifed thtf institufiou of Sati and was ncrer able to 
realise ks spiriiuility dr deeper significaiKe. 1 hacL, indeed, admired the cour¬ 
age of the Aflir, and stood awed at the sBcriffce ol JtAttr, as Rajput history and 
tradition wveal them; but, even so, 1 could scaredy sympathise with the sJiwr 
waste of life of such purposeful women that these LoisiiEutiont involved. Yet, 
a finsle paintiiiE of this School, liowever, revtaled to me the true meaning tif 
the &f/. wirilin the briel span of a few seconcU. When J beheld for the first 
lime that wotidnful poetic representuion of Nondla] Bose t idnaitsatrim of 
Xati, I realised the spiritual depth (hat Itad conceived this idea in its prime, and 
made it that aupretne act of rcmnriatioti, tJiat soverergn symbol ol a soul's 
despair, which no It^ic can esplaiti, hiit which, once revealed, no sophistiy can 
disprove, no prejudice disfiautt, no moclcciy or debasement tn aciuai practice 

Whence did iheae ^iar$ [cam co piEnt to trnly iht inviuble ol the 

spirit! How do they niaiiago to convey the iaatidiblc message of ihcsutiJ.’ For 
answer to these hatittiLne futrics, 1 itimed uj» * fi»w works <tit Ait bin ihcy 
provided no key to the mystery. My kmn^-ledge of India, its liiaory and ervifir 
Satiou, its art and culture, w'ai so ditgracefullf poor, th« It did nut to pmeh 
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oA EtEikc ^rhctc la iHk ihj$ luswer^ Far me, m tboir days, Indiu Ait hud 
no binary beyond ibe ticfnain^ of Mughd ucbiteciure. While i knew tlm 
Chintabne was the firti of the RcnaiBSMce ind Giolia in ftMwJfr 1 wis htind 
to the (ftAfvds of Ajann, Etlor^ and Borobudur* The biindnru was no^ Of 
iny iihoice, bm thr Ineviiabje result of ouf present-day system oi edueation^ 
which iceks to teach us to fonk for all enJture^ Art, and heroiam away from 
the shores of imli?. 

But lo go back to the Bengali PAifiEen, and the whole School that hai risen 
from iheir efforts. 1 was unable to make any headway 21 to the source and 
nature of their mspirsttan, luitil Another unexpected inddent came to my help- 

Mr. FeUce RdhAmin, m wdJ-kitown connoisseur of Indian Art, and hiffiseU 
in Artist was invited by our Llienry Sodety fo lecture on same aspect of andem 
Indian Alt. HechoK AjAOtA, and illustrated Ilk Lecture with slid», ^cQtoiired 
reprodiictiom from Ajatita itself, that flashed the past in Tirid cqloun before 
our difizlcd eyes. 1 hia Lecture,^ and pAiticulnrly the Slides, set my imaginAtion 
iflame with visioTis of the Beauty that musr have been. Thcocc cime the 
iiiFpiration lor my wark^ ihence the fount into which the IkngAli Painicrs dipped 
their brushes before they traced those elotiuent lines, and dothed those graceful 
forms ih^ have recreated. 

How incense, how- powerful, how all pervading this anciem impiniiimt muM 
have been to Uve till this day^ and cekindie ihe torch that hid Uid 
smothered for so many ceniLines, at a ipart from the viiaJkLng fire! The 
thought was bcwildeTingt becauae I had not, at fim> the time to pursue it 
to its logical end. BiU the opportunity came after my graduAcion* whett 
the tnrticneti of prescribed ctiinricuLa held me eo longer^ 1 decided 10 labour 
in (hit field and itaned research^ Luckily, ! met with a lew good professor®, 
one of whom readily grasped my desire, and e^vc coherence and shape rii 
my disjointed ideas and mdcfiniie gropings, by suggesrlni the sphere m whidl 
1 should work. 

The sub-title itidiciites this sphere more accurately. After having laboured for 
a year^ I discovered that the sphere chosen originally was too varr for the nme 
Alfowed. Wthiu two yeajs, 1 codd taekJe but a fraction of the subject I had 
once thought of dcaims with, wiihin the dSmensians of thk Thetis. Hence 
the present work< 

Ii bcglni with * HUiJy of the inspj'nttLon ih» nojiie Indian Art and Culiute, 
bceaiue iu mystery had baffled the one itie longest. 1 found this inepiiffiioti 
to bt, in lc$ essence, religjoiu, tempered by the native gctiiui of the' 
people, and Kuoned by their envttionnieiit, both geographical and Mcial as well 
aa psychoJogial. Next, the study proceeds to examine how this utspitation 
permeated the Ufe and art of the people, and ih= channels through which it 
worked. As the study advances, it discloses the strength ami volume of this 
force, a living fire that illtiinined every phase of exijjenee in those bygone days. 
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It has mouldend through centuritM of ncgiRt and fFpresston lo this ifcry day, 
colouring our life, rwm lodiy and furnishing the vtialisine spark to our artistic 
effort. And now that a new life kcihs to be breathed into our people, it blazes 
forth alreshi revealing to our dasicd eyes, not onljr a better htiowledgc 
of ourselves, our heiitage and makeup, but also the potentimiities of the 
owners of that treasure of the past, which agci: of veiled mockery had, hidden 
from as. ^ 

To explain this barer, we had to. survey the ancicmi Indian people, iJic ideals 
which iiupired them; thetr ciiliumL herlingc and contributtonf their mode of life 
and mould of thought; the institutions iliai formed this life and regulated this 
thought; the manner to which the orlgiiuJ inspiration manifested itself in 
there Art; and how Art itself reacted upon these ideals, making it possible to 
realist them in daily life,^thcse am the different fjctts of the subject fftated 
of in this Thesis. 

As Sir Ridbakrithnan has jo aptly pointed out m the Foreword, the great¬ 
ness of a country is a spiritual quality. We appreciate It through a study of its 
Art and Literature; for these represent the highest point of a nation's con* 
scicnaaness, lu greaicfl power, and mo« delicate sensibility. The Art of a 
people derives its inspiration from the people’s life, and, in iiini, quickens it. 
Hence it is to a people s Art, that we turn to faihdm its inspintion, It is in 
this way that W« discover the place of Ait in the civlliiation of AndeBi India; 
ot are able to view Hindu Alt in Its Social Setting. 

It must be dear by now to the reader whal the purpose of this work is. To 
me, it come as a Revelation,—I mean, tioi the work itself, but the study 
Md the thought that have gone to its mnking. There is no attempt 
in it at anything original, in the sense of a new discover)'. Ndther the 
standard of. the Examtiuiion for which the present work is a Thesis nquire jt, 
nor would the attainments of the present writer permit her to break new ground 
All that I hive said in this work msy have been said before, and perhaps 
better. Yet no one, lo far u 1 am ats'ere, lias represeiited the wpeci 1 have 
attempted to examine and emphasise In one place, with a definite viewpoint, 
and a given objeaive. 

Thai the Indians are an Ait-Ioving people is amply testified to by the 
remains ol their artistic heritage. J have sought to explain why this is to, by 
^iching into the recesses and comers of the louf of this people fmm 
its remote history. I found that An to them meant Beauty; Beauty, a revel¬ 
ation of the Divine, The search for Beauty was thus a seeking after Reality 
behind Illusion, the Unity behind diversity, the Spirit behind the mauer. Art 
played an impucianr pan in the sdf-realJjation of our people. It provided a 
medium of self-expression for the Artist, a mode of enjoyment for the cutimed 
and the county; a riruai for worship! Irutnunent for the propaganda of the 
faith; an accompiishmeni for the rich, and an occupaiton for the poor; a 
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Cflmpanioii fof ibe averaec wgni*n, end a weapon for fhe Couitesin, by * 
louch of which *hc sofiened aqd Diellawcd,-the mean and fhc sordid. 

Given ^ucli an intpursani mic in the life of a whole An could fiM 

but coltHir,-and he iuelf itiflucnced, at the «ine time by.-ihe social md 
political itmituiion#. in anciem India. The Tiiojs tiu, tticrefofc. to conjlder. 
n« only the basic ideals of ihe Indian Civilintion; but slab iJte principal 
Innituribiu in «vMch those Ideals were embodied; nnd the artisiitr maiiifesia- 
tiofu in which they have come down to this Jay, A review of rise nature, 
canons, itid purport of Att tenenilly, and some tpecified Arts. like Archi¬ 
tecture. Sculpture, Music, Dajictnfi, Drama and the Literary Arts, followed 
by the concrete examples of the place there Arts occopied in daily life, com¬ 
pletes the taai set benelf by the writer, 

A few words on the writer's peraonai limiiaiions to attempt a wort of thia 
dcscriiKioR would not be amiis. Jn the first place. 1 am unaqtiaimed with 
SaDiltrti,»tlie classic vehicle and storehouse of the aaciciit Indian lore, and 
Dti|;inal nuterial for this Xhesis. 'franstations are rare, often InBCcessihlc, and 
frei^uently, inadequate to convey the true meamitG and the real purpose of the 
oriaioai aphoristic ireatise in classic Sanskrit. Besides, Sanskrit is a difficult 
language to tranalate, hePCc, such tiantUrioiif a$ are available always leave 
one with the doubt whAher they truly render the real meaning of the wotks 
they present tn i modem garb. 

Original material being thus very seamy and translatioos ii« 
always reiUhle, the research needed for this work had. to -be earned 
00 under difficulties of which the average critic has. I rcar. vny linlr Hi 
AW to this the further difficulty, that our Libranes are not wsll-oquipped for 
ihb kind of research w'ork, Tliere is no Library in India caiiily accaeiblero 
ordinary rewareh itudencs to compart with the Btiiish Mureum; whore almost 
any pubhihed wotk could be bad for canjudiaiibn. Our more imporrani 
bookshops, again, do not possess that aympaihy and undtrstandino of a 



ebllcctors, or connoisseuii, are either unkno^m, or inacceasiUe. The marerUI, 
erefopc, and the facilities with which an ordinary nudent, like ibe present 
writer, has to work. U scawy and scattered, difficult to sift, and hard to pm 
togHhtr. The work must, thtiefore, inevitably sutler from such thortcominas. 
wluch, however, are luiavoidablc. 

All ihcK Juindicaps are muliipircd a hundredfold when one com« m the 



problem uf Ulutirutions. A work like this would lore more than half its value 
tl it had no appropriate illnsiration*. These ire hard to come byt and when 
found tb^re are difficulties in regard « permisrioii or copyright, of which 
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coJIcctton; make vne's own photo^rapiii, mid have them reproduced by way of 
lUiLstrarioit to the levt. When 1 first iiartcd an tliii week, k wu my triEHilIon to 
adopt thii method. Bui I did not take imp aceouni the dilictiltica ^ei in the path 
of a woEnari student in cur country^; partcciilarly social and pecuniary. Hence, 
there Was no DltemBtEVr but to rely on phetogruph^^ or pdntSi taken by othen, 
for purposes not pifccs5arily identical with those of this work. In the reptoductEon 
of photo^phs and pdnts, the iaw and custom fe:i;ardine copyright causes 
considerable ditftcully, in some cases hisurmoniitablc. One searches for weekly 
day and nt^hE* lot just the coitcci illuEtration lor a giren theme; one at last 
discovers It+ ajid hastens to a^c tt. Suddenly, iherc rises kt etne^s path the Erim 
spectre of CopyrietiiT forbidding unauthorised use on pain of dire penalties 
GovemTnent Departraentt have their own exasperating routine and red-Upei 
delay a ami endless formal itiea in such matters; and mdividiial authors or 
publishers have thtif own crDchets or their own conditions to makef before the 
permiision ift gmmed to reproduce even a s^ingle iltimmiionu llltisiratian to th« 
work havCf actordinElyi been collected, under difbcultie* of which the rorego-ing 
are but a fstini rdtection; and, even eKch^ they are a poor substitute for what 
I would have liked them to hei 

J owe an tpaLogy for inj^ictinc this talr of wi>c upon the reader. Bur such 
thidcs have to be poimed out, tf only as a matter of ^eU-defmee. And the 
tftAtten dealt with arc indiipeiuahle for the proper making of such t work as h 
herem anempKl. None i:an be aware more fully than the writer of the lack of 
coiouied illustratiottif for example, to give fotce and nieMiEiig to eertairi lectiaiis 
of the work dealing with Arr in daify life. But^ though quiie appropriate 
ilJustiations are to he found ai Aianr^, the pressnf writer vva^ nE>t fortunate 
enough to obtain the nece^^ary permission to repioduce the same. 

The work* f would repeat, has 3 modesi compass* and a limited field. In 
Origin^ it is the outcome of the writer^s own cunosicy regardiitg some aspects 
of the Indian cLvjl^tuii. In fuJiiilmcnt, the work perhaps brents no new 
gTOunii. In {u fullness, cven^ Ji may not be far finished sehoEara^ who may know 
all lhai i« said Jicrc, £hd much more. My work is not for tbcni. It ii rather for 
tho^ie httmhicr seeken after knowledge, to whom perhaps, sonu; that is herein 
given may be a revelation; and mudi mote a new, definite, distincr vision and 
ppp racial ion of what is already vaguely familiar. Ii is the ixiicome of constant 
bbonr of EwrKand-a^alf years; md if it impircs or inducta other similiir 
students of India's magniGcent past to labour further in the same vineyard, 1 
woufd consfiier all the labour bestowed^ the dLsappointmencs and difHcuLties 
borne ill preparing this work, rewaidrd. 

Lest any new venrurcr be led to cicptct tiottc other than t path full of 
obstacles only for i novice tn the field, let me now hasten to unfold Ehc; 
iilver linifig. 

My depth of gtatirude to toy teachers^ guide* and friends who by their 
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Uhflur, advjce ^nd assistajice tieipcd to make many a tedioua and detpeiaie 
moRiciit sunnci>ima]}lc, can (carcely be cxp/ttscd. 

far 9 t the Ktua} ft orkina out of tbc them* Lit ctinecntcil my devpost obit, 
eation* and sincefesl fTititude arc dim lo a friend who p«feM to be un- 
mentioned. To him T ctw* more than I can ever hope to repay. ThmuRb every 
itage of this work bis Jumed iJt«u«iotii, helpful tuegestiont have Itccn tnvalu. 
abJe, and J am ^meful to fate or destiny whichever guides our stars, for this 
rare piivilege. which would be the envy of many, for having such an tncxhauidhie 
wurec of mspirMion, knowtedge and tympathy to assist me. 

Of tny leachen and guides, ] must mcniion rhe cordial sympathy of Dr. G. S. 
Ghurye, Professor of Sociology at the school of Economics and SocloJogy, under 
whom this work was carried on. It would be imperttnenf for a student of hi* 
to iimk of his deep and iiiBpired tuiderstinding of otir ancient heritage. 
But it would be a statemstu of fact to record ihai without his ready help and 
learned suggestions, the work would hive baffled me. To Professor Altckar of 
the Benares Coiversity, who ckamiitKi my work for the M. A. degree. 1 
am beholden for many useftii lugge^ions and altenttions. 

Sir S. Radbakrishiian, whose name makes the heart of et'eiy tndian glow 
w«h pride, has honoured me by wnting the foreword for this work. For this 
favour, r am indeed very graceful, 

ti does not happen often, that after reading a i&an’s work, the reader feels 
like doing homage at hi. feet. Such is the effect Dr, Cootnaraiwami s wriiings 
produce. His petiMratlng insight, and marvefloui rxpositiom of Indian Arr and 
Culture set the imagituticin aflame. He reveals the soul of India, a rare find 
for those who live {n modem toullesa India. I have not bad the pleasure of 
knowing Dr. Coomaraswami y«, but I live in the hope that some day in the 
near future 1 persondly may he able to thank him. particularly for a 
ipecial favour he bu done me by permittiot mt to uk iomi: lIlLumitDitt 
ft&tit hu woihs, whicb arc duly icknawlcdgcd to ihcLr 

Though I have a grievance against the Arehaeological Depaitment of 
Hyderabad for not allowing me to use any of their coloured prints from Ajanta 
and Ellora, I have still to thank them lor tlidr courtesy in allowing me to use 
several halMone prinn which ate duly acknowledged. 

My especial ibnnks ire due to Sir Akbar Hydari who verykimlly contented 
to my using the coloured prims ol any three of his pictures from hia Ajwta 
series at the Prince of Wales Museum. 1 could not take advantage of this 
offer becauK of the expense of copyine mvolved. and {uve had to content 
myself by producing these in half-tone. 

It WHS in desperaiion that I ultimately settled down rothc idea that my book 
was to bave no coloured illustration. Just then fme smiled. Through the 
exemon and effort of Mr. Burjor TreMuriwaia, well-known to all Jovera of 
art in Bombay. I met Mr. Kailianjee Curumaey Dimji who very readily with 
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cenuiac :tympitli!r for the furtbcraocc. of coJtiirr Icin mr iiio of hh AjaitU 
pnnim|;a copied rrom iJic cavcf by Muktil wbicll the render wtlJ see 

duly iclwowledgrid in ihe foUowmfi paga. Indeed, my debt to him b ereat, 
mr the sulmioji he dO kindly qffeted. 

The Arehacoloijical Ocpimncnt^ of Gyntior and Pndiikkutiii mdjiy 

npcmted with my rrqnefi and supplied me with all the available material they 
Itad., for which I aui (grateful, [f the other Archaeulugicel departments worked 
with such promptness, they would iii-e a srudent slaootir considerably, partied*riy 
(be Ardjaeologinl Survey of fndiJU But^ despite that, ti b to chialoit memiofi- 
^ department that f owe my thanks for the largest mimber of ilJuitratiorts used^ 
which arc acknowledged iit iJieir proper pJace:^. 

To the curators and stitff of the Dcpaiimeitt of Afcbaralogy and Art al ihe 
Prince of Wale* Museum my next thanks are due. for all the eonveniencet givcfi 
to me for phoio^rapbin^ mmc of tlir ediibits^ tndn for some of the prints 
used. 

Miss Ruby Treasyryvala ia responsible for alt the liitle drawings jq 
black and white W'hich adorn the binding, scaioti-heads and chapter-beadSbels 
an amateur, and readily agreed to assist me* Her native talent Is too 
obvious lo need any commettt^ but whii E priie most is btit g,eiiuiqc and 
imgrudgitiK desire ta help mt, and ibc pains slic \m taken, for which I can 
Itardly ihisnk her enough. 

In preparing the Mss, for the presa, in cuircctiog ihe proofs^ in compiling 
the itidca and hibliogiapliy, and other host of details that nJtcvc the routine 
and monotony of a task, 1 have many helpcra to tliank, especuilly Mr* Dinsliiw 
Da Dubashf Miss Freny Nicholson and Mr. Dhun R. Saqjana. J should like 
to meuzion Mr. U- J. Joshi who prepared the Index, and Messrs. Koj^nle k 
Paceji, who did all my photographic work for me. 

The Author acknowledges her indebtedinrss to the University of Bombay 
for the lubstantiat finauctaJ help it hs$ gfjjucd towards the ccust of the public- 
ntjon of thi* booJu 


fV.Tuf^ 3^, Duba-^th 

i\m~) 
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CHAFl'En I 


INTRODUCTION AND SCOPE OF SUBJECT 

Tlie place o/ Art in ihe dvilisaiion of Ancient and Medieval 
T rtdia, is a subject which has so far received no systematic or ex* 
liaustive treatment. Scattered studies or monograplAs are found on 
the several different aspects of the subject; but as they are not co- 
rdatetl, they whet without satisfying the curiosity uf the reader. 
From writings like those of Dr. Coomarastvamy, Mr. Havell, 
Sir J, Marshall, Mr. V, A. Smith, Fergusson, Keith and 
many others who have devoted themselves to the study of Indian 
Art and culture, one is able to collect a great deal nf useful ittfor- 
mation on the several branches of the subject. But a comprehensive 
and systematised idea of the place of Art in the Indian CivUisituon, 
as aimed at in this title, cannot be obtained from thdr works. Each 
addressing itself to a different point of view, and none devotetl 
specificaliv to the place of Art in the social scheme as a whole, 
these works tend to obscure, rather than elpcldate, the real relation 
between Art and Society. Hence this work, attempting to determine 
the place of Art in the civilisadon of Ancient India. 

That Art has ait important place tn almost every 
fi*\**V*\y civilisation w-orth the name is no: a proposition that 

rill 1 I' i r i 

we nee<1 discus here* 

**ll K necdii?*!* to tliai Art anrl rdigbn are two of iJie moH 

potent fik!tor& of hiunon life*'* 

says M* Anesald; and it would not do for any civittsa- 
tion to neglect one of the most potent factors of human life. 
Assuming the irnporiance of Arc as a ^hole m any civilisation, 
we propose! tfl this chapter to explain all the tenns ii&ed in the 
title, and so limit dearly the nature and scope of the work. 

I Buddhist in R^Suiiitn ill Ideals^ p. i. 

I 



amnou aut in mi aoci/a- sjii'nNG 


The term civilisation broadly may well be defined 
Origin. Knium as that proccss which tran^orras the primitive savage 
md tMuh^niMut hardly different firom Kis oo^in, the ape, into 
c/ CMiwHipn. a cultured, developed, disciplined, human being, 
living and co-working with his fellows for an 
cver-extendiflg control and dominion over the brute forces 
around him. As applied to a people. It means the story of their 
intdlectual and material advancement. The term has two aspects, 
the static and the dynamic. Its dynamic aspect is best expressed 
by what may be termed the process of humanisation of the brute. 
This must include the origin and growth ns well as the guiding 
forces of the process. The static aspticl is the above process, 
examined at a [xirticular time and place. Living together with his 
fellows, man soon learnt the necessity of self-restraint, importance 
of order, anrl the value of division of work. In course of time these 
principles gave birth to social and economic Institutions, under 
which spechi lisa lion of work became more varied and elaborate, 
till at last man evolved a wdl-defined and properly regulated divi¬ 
sion of functions between individuabi, as well as between different 
groups of individuals, that, made up an organised community, or 
Society, 

'I bis process went on till it came to manifest itself, 
In course of time, in the growth of Arts and Sciences, 
which meant the fulfilment of both the spiritual as well as the mate¬ 
rial needs of mankbid. The forces thus generated or set into 
motion for humanity as a whole, express themselves in the develop¬ 
ment of the social order and InstitutLons-' When once developed, 
these institutions themselves become the promoters as welt as the 
guardians of the arts* and sciences, affording them scope, protec¬ 
tion anti encouragement for further development, and so adding 
still further to the richness varietj' aiwl fuUn^s of civilisation. 

regards tmlivliluals,^ the same process shows itself in a gradual 
disciplining of primitive instincts, and of uncontrolled impulse, by 
reason. VVith Rowing rei^ of reason in the individual, hts 
association and colf^oration with bis fellows becomes more close 
and more constat, bringing about the activities and recreations 
which are the distinctive marks of progressive and civilised hiim.'i- 




^ flotiien Wclseri Ear^y CiviHs&thnf p- iB. 
^tbiin^p, 16 , 
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nily The hunianis,uion nf the individual reacts upon the develop* 
mem ot his society and influences the growth of the social and 
ccononuc ideals and institutions. This mutual proce^ of action and 
reaction leads to the birth and growth of culture and its adjunct Art, 


OjttUMiilimf 

fttnA thtir iZWu- 


Since man first began unconsciously the process of 
civilisation and the evolution of the social order> 
there have been many civilisations on the earth s 
siwface. The history of the world, is in essence 
little more than the collected story of these various 
civilisations, of tlifferent peoples scatter^ about in various pans 
of ilte world, following one another in time from the dawn of un¬ 
recorded history up to the present day. Each particular people of 
the ancient world progressed its own way, influenced by its own 
geographical environment and racial peculiarities. We, therefore, 
have the various civilisations in the history of mankind, each per¬ 
haps not without some tincture from its fellows and its predecessors ; 
but each possessing something peculiarly its own, w'hich demarkales 
k from omer civilisation*;. 


These peculiarities which give its individuality to 
t^i'vilisaiion, were in the olden days, more pro- 
* ’ nounced and better preserved than now, because of 

the paucity* of means of communications. With the Increased facili¬ 
ties of transport, which have well nigh aniiihilated distanoe, it is 
possible now*adays for one civilisation so to influence^ and dominate 
another, as scarcely to leave to it scope for developing on its own 
lines. We in the East know what this is ; for, we have, most of us. 
been a prey to this tendency on the part of the Western world to 
impose its ideas of civilisation on us. In the past such a thing was 
not easily feasible. There must haw been, no doubt, borrowing 
from oth^ and surrounding races; but, this borrowing was neither 
enforced nor of essentials. 

A brief review of the tiistorv of civilisations will make this point 
clear to us. The oldest probably in the long line, and the first about 
which we have sufficient historical data, is that of Egypt, and also 
perhaps of China. Following these came those of Assyria .and 
Babylonia. Tracing these developments both West and East, we 
have in the West the Mediterranean Civilisation of Mycenoe and 
Crete followed by the Greek and Roman, and in the East the 
Persian anti Tndn-Arvan Civilisations. 

* I • 
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irarf 

fmjtiitupt ft/ 
CiduTwrNe^A 4Afi 


Now each of these civUisatfons has peculiarities 
of its own which give it its dintinguLshing' character* 
Vet, we can in each trace elements, which may 
cosily he proved to lje borrowed from, or cognate 
with, its neighbouring and contemporary civilisa¬ 
tions, Writers in the West trace the origins of 
all m^ern Civitisation in Europe and America to 
Greece. Docs tliEt in ciny W3,y ticsiroy the indivicluuiil ch^j^cicr of 
Ae modern European Civilisation? Or, for tlie matter of that, of its 
mdividua! countriea? Greece, again, we are told, was greatly be¬ 
holden IQ the Metlitarranean and Egyptian Civilisation. "With, 
then, ihe of one race and soil of another, tempered 

With iKe Wind from a third and w'ater from a fourth, the hardv plant 
grows into a mighty monarch of light and shade of life and 
svibstance, that is^a unit by itself, a fellow and peer of its progenitor, 
a model and a guide for its successors." 

. prcxc^s goes on. One borrowing from the other as¬ 

similating it and finally making the Ixirrowed item its own. Yet, k 
must not be forgotten that the borrow-mg is seldom of the essence. 
-Mo p^ple can borrow from another that, and hope to remain itself 
a distinct and thriving unit. For. consider for a moment what the 
ess^ce of a Cmliwition is? It is that which arises out of the peculiar 
racial inheritanre o( a gb-en people combined wriih the effect of their 
geographical environment. The result of this combination, which is 
of course its owm, fnnns the essence of a Civilisation This can 
never tome from outside i it must grow fmm within and remain the 
basis oi all the snperstmeture built upon k. Not even the half- 
breed Spanish-American Civilisatinn lacks this essential core- All 
the other horrow^eii or sufieraddetl portions are absorbed bv this 
primary factor, which, completely remoulds them to conform*to its 
nature, and siam^ them with its own seal; and at tiroes so com¬ 
pletely converts them as to make the borrowed portion impossible 
to recognise as such. 

This Civilisation i.e, the development of Humanity 
IS expressed through the vpriems aedvities and 
msatuttons of a society. Religion, philosophy, arts 
;md sciences are some of the channels' through which a race gives 

for T its desires. The background 

f ^ ^ I>eople, and also the condkion- 

in£_fa^r, is proviHcfl by ihe social institutions and conventions 

• Early Citi'liKTlinFi by Goldtn Weiser, p. 15. 
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accepted from time to time in that sodety. In this work, as the title 
already species, vye are not going to deal with all these varied 
aspects of CiviJisatton. We shad coniine mtrselves only to Art, as 
it mliuenced the Indian social s)*steni, and w:is inhuenced bv it in 
turn, with particular reference to the place assigned to It in the 
soda] order of Ancient India. 

Our study will, of course, be not confined to any given efioch in 
the^history of India, since an entire period, commonly called the 
ancient period of Endian Histoty, has lieen chosen to Ire the scope 
of this thesis. But granting this, there are, nevertheless, in this 
whole pen^, some permanent features abiding in the general cul¬ 
ture anti Civilisation <rf India, which may well entitle the stuch' to be 
lulled that of th^ aispect of ihat Civilisation as welL 


finiiim rti“jlt ^ entity as the Indian 

u FueU Civilisation need not be laboured upon in this 
thesis. We have said that nil civilisations' in 
general are concerned with the growth and development of a 
people, and, that there is in every Ovilisation an essence or a core ; 
a something indmdually its own which marks it off from others. 
Of the Indian Civilisation the same may he said. It Euis tinquesuon- 
ably an individuality of its own, despite all the vicissitudes of Indian 
htstorj', nil the ccimminglmg of races, jind varieties of religions, 
and ideals. It has certain similarities with other Civilisations also; 
but many more features and characterisrics are entirely its own. 
Some of these are very important for the purpose of ihis thesis; 
and so, we shall attempt to search for them. 


Iifftnti 


When we look back into the annals of history, 
we read of ^Civilisations that have been greater, 
perhaps richer even, and In some ways more glorious than the 
Indian Civtlisahon. But they are no more. The people to-day living 
in these countries and bearing their names, have no rultiiral or even 
linguistic affini^' widi the Ancient Civilisations, with the exception 
fterl^ps, of Chin.'i. File Eg\'pt of to-day in no way resembles the 
glorioi^ ^Syp^ days of the Pharoahs. Its language, religion, 

social institutions, arts and sciences are alt different from what'thev' 
used to be. The same may he said of Greece, Persia, Assyria and 
Babylonia. But when we come to India, n differem spertacle spreads 
itself before the eye. The Indian Civilisation still breathes. The 
past, which for the other nations is dead and Iniried, is for the 
Indian people still living and throbbing with life. Cli^ges there 
Iiavc been, in this rich and ancient heritage, anri tfv)se, too, of a vcn’ 
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drastic pature. Many features imllcate a materia] departure from 
ihe Civilisation on its ancient lines- Old institutions and conventions 
manifest a decline and <tetenoration, as contpared to the original 
strength and pristine purity of those institutions. Despite all that, 
it is reaJly in essaice the same old social system and ideals* thai 
governed the life of the people in this land 3000 yeans ago, thfit 
soil rule and ipHuentp TntLan Society. The same religious practices, 
the same philosophical doctrines, the same ideals of life and its 
purpose that Inspired the great sages of ancient days, like the 
authors of the Vedas, the Mehabharatha, the Ramavana, still form 
the basis and mainstay of the religion and phitosopiiies of mo(lcm 
Indui. The ideals of manhood, womanliness and beauty, embwlied 
in creations such as Rama and Sita, Siva and Parvatj, still inspire 
the poets and artists of modem India, * and (irescrihe the rule of 
life to mi^ons upon millions of its inhabitants. 

The Civilisation, then, which has been rooted in the soil of this 
land and which is ingrained in the blood and bone of every Indian, 
is in essence still the old [ndian Civilisation planted in this soil 
cennines u^n centuries ago, 'i’his undying vjtalitv of the ancient 
[ndtan Civilisation is, then, what differentiates it from the other 
Ci\ahsaiions. What we have now to do is to find out the basic 
sprmgs and main feauires of this Civilisation, which in the ultimate 
analysis accounts for this undvmg vitalitv’ of the culture 


_ .We have already said that the essence of a Civi- 

. , ^*^^***^*1 is the result of the combined action and 

inter^on of the rami as well as the geographical factors in a 
people s cultural development.* Certain ^.^ces have certain inherent 
tendenci^ ; these are accentuated or modified bv their environment 
not merely social, but also physical. The Greeks for example, their 
si^l ciw their maritime strength and ideals of fife were 

chietly the result of their environment, especially geogmphie.-d. The 

rugged^ mountainous surfoce made big states impossible. The 

struggle for existence diffi- 
' ' t , physiral strength and perfection were so greadv 

't' ^ commerce inevitable to secure the 

f ^ combination of racial and 

geographical factors gave Indian Civilisation its individiialitv. 

In the earliest picture that we have of the Indian Civilisation. 


' Coooiarfliswamy; Dotirr a/Shni, f». 73. 

• "S'™™ -d A. 
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namely m the Vedas, tlie foremosr record (sf the Indi^Iranian 
branch of the Aryan race, we observe not only the consciousness of 
an onginal racial endowment, but also a distinct trait of idealism.> 
We shall not in this thesis go further back than the advent of the 
A^'aos for Jack of sufficient material. U is in the Vedas that we find 
this consciousness of race, and a vein of idealism running through 
^ 5 ^*" hymns, which Ji?ad to theconclitslon, thHt this Idealism was 
H distinct radal charactemtic. Wte this trait accentuated or modified 
by the new atmosphere and environment of Arvavarta? India has 
(»een a land, ivhich, from time immemorial has been noted for its 
wealth. This w«iih does not merely consist of gold and silver; 
bti? neither her riches are due tci the wealth and abundance of her 
natural resources,* Nature lias been very liberal in this country. 

I She has given it a soil so fertile, that with the miniimirn of labour 
majumum results may be obtained. In sucli a country man does not 
need to labour much to supply his daily wants of life. Inhabitants 
therefore, of this land had a great amount of leisure, which gave 
them time to observe and think, f his naturally led to speculation 
that grew more and more profound as time went on, and the know¬ 
ledge of ^e mysteri<s of nature progressed. Hence, idealism, which 
w{i 3 the inherent trait in these Aryans, rather than being modified 
nr replaced, was richly nurtured and rapidly developed. Specula* 
tion about the secrets of life and death, and tilealtsm regarding the 
concrete ways of life, grew, flourished and ultimately showetl them¬ 
selves in the ^tur.'il rdiginu-s instinct of these people, and gave to 
their Civilisation a religious character. 

With these characteristics, cjiine imo being the social Institutions 
of the Aryans. These institutions, facilitated and encouraged the 
growth of the original tendencies among the Ancient Indians, and 
therefore, secured for themselves a very firm hold on the peo|<le, 
"rhey cultivated and mtcnsified the natural religious and idealistic 
instinct of the people. At ihe same time, they had such capacity 
for assimilation, that they absorbed and naluralisetl all the foreign 
influences, that were either in this land originally, or, enteretl it 
later. What Ui most remaikable, is, that through the whole of tliat 
process they preserved their own individuality. 

Chief among these institutions and a most prominent feature of 
social life in Ancient India, was Caste or social division in 
definite and pemranent strata, determined by birth. This institution, 


* Dutt? of Ch/ilisatiiitt iVj .1, Vol p, 140, 

* Dasi EdMcaii^nnJ Systcfn 0/ Aticknt Nifulus^ p. 4. 
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now (legeneraLing, hwi preserved the racial characteristics an<! 
rdeaU, which have resulted in what we have called the undying 
vitality of the Civilisation of this country. Says Dubots 

*'l ciisle ilivisions t") Ik* in many ri:<ipoct» llit <;hcJ UV^iivre, 

Utc liappiest of HindiJii legiiilacion. I rtm pcrityailfd tliat it i'‘' 
stmply and solely due lo the distribution of tile people into castCSi thiit 
India did not lapse into a state of barlKii^isni, and that atic pieserved 
and perfected the art and adence of civil isatton, while moat of the 
Ather Nations of the earth remained in a state of barbarism.” 

In these then, we may say* is the secret of India's undying vita¬ 
lity, namely her idealism, the deeply religious instinct of her people, 
and the carefully planned organisation of her society. These have 
lonned and coloured her social insdtudons, which in turn have 
preserved the culture and the characteristics that make up Indians 
individuality, and mark her CivilLsation off from others, and th^e- 
fore form its essence. 

The continuity with the past which has been thus preserverl in 
India, unlike other ancient lands, has savetl this country and her 
people front complete decay and cultural death, that has befallen the 
great races which once ffourished along the shores of the Mediter- 
tanean. The Vedic culture is rooted, as it were, in the so'il ilself 
now, so that attempts to westernise India, say on the lines of 
Turkey or Persia, would fail. These attempts have to an extent 
already failed, not because the modem innovations were brought 
upon an uncongenial soil, but because, even in their present decline, 
Indians have something to oppose the forces of materialism with. 

Having explained the bearing of the term Indian 
Civilisation, we shall now try to undcrstanil what 
the central idea of this work conveys. Our purpose ts to determine 
the place of Art in the Ancient Indian social setting. In onler to 
undcrstaoil the title better, k Is now necessary to determine W'iiat 
exactly l>t to be included in the term Art. As regtirds the meaning 
of the term Art, the next chapter is devoted wholl) to it, and so we 
ne^ say no more in this place about it. Here Just enough will be 
saki lo make the denotation clear, and therefore the scope of the 
work. 

The term An has a very wide denotation. In fact, no one word 
in the English language is used to denote so many different kinils 
of hurrian activities. We speak of singmg, or music, or dancing as 
arts. Hut within the same breath we might be talking ,dmiit the art 
of cooking, of dress-making, riding, driving, lalking, thieving, 
lovcHnakiiig, and even of iogli' and sometimes ev^ert of science as 
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an an. Now, if we could find in all these activiuea, loosely called 
Art, some common factor, it would help to solve our Hifficuky. After 
ihe most caj^fut analysis, and consulting some recognised authori¬ 
ties as will be seen hereafter. \ire find the one common factor in all 
activities worthy of being called Art is self-expression ; i.e. there 
is, in all these activities, scope for embodying the personality 
of the individual practising them, namely, the artist. Art then, i 
we may say provisionally, k the self-expression of the individual \ 
practising il. and, a rcTieiuriow of beouty as experienced by that’ 
individual. More we need not say here bemuse ti\e specific meaning 
or connotation of the term as well as the eicpianation of the provi¬ 
sional definition, will follow in the next chapter. 

To discuss all those activities loosely styled as Art above, 
would widen the extent of this surx’ey far beyond the proportions 
of an M A, 1 ‘hesis. Material in the form of translation is very 
scanty^. 'Flie present writer, not know'ing Sanskrit, is faced with loo 
severe a handicap even to attempt a work of that dimension. As it 
Is, the writer’s inability to go to the original sources lias been a 
great tlrawback in the development of this work. Because of these 
reasons the scope of this wort has been curtailed, in the following 
manner. 

Writers on this subject have classified Art in a 
f,*".* number of "wavs. Some make a twofold division: 

^ ! Others a Lhrecfold division, 
of the arts of conduct, liberal arts, and fine arts. 
The latter division is given in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and' 
appears to be a more reasonable division than the former, w hith is 
one of degree only. We shall use that as our bask for limiting the 
scope of Art The Encyclopaedia Briiannlca, classifies Art into fine 
arts, arts of conduct and liberal arts. The fine arts of this defi¬ 
nition 

“arfl concernffd with the attiURment of the beauliful, the arts of coo* 
duct with thai of the good, itivrl the Jiheral arts wilh that of the usrfuj,*' 

Til is threefold classification includes in itself all the acti¬ 
vities we have called Art. Now the definition of Art that we have 
given above is very exclusive. It must have two essential qualities 
those of self-expression and revekiioti of bcmiiy. According to this 
classification as bask, only fine arts answer to tins They there¬ 
fore .sre Art pro|>er. The others have also a utilitarian aspet:t The 
fine arts have only the aesthetic purpose i.e. to realke oneself and 
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to reveal beauty T^ey thwefore urmfonn to the meaning of art 

:si oni; - 

L what arts should be called Fine 

seem* definition given above. On thus point there 

^em, to lie no settled opinion, Most writers give arbitrary classifies 

m "*1^' • ^7 tie included in ih^Fine Arts 

Renting sculpture, architecture, as I^^by 
Ujau does in hts work on ’Tine Arts**. Others indude mii? 
^d some al^ the literary arts. The EncyclopEedia Britannica in 

painting, mime, poetry and drama. This, I chink is the most cora- 
p ehensive classification of the Fine Ans 1 have met with and suits 

^ iraditionly redded 

mdude all the arts enumerated above, and one more, namely danc- 

Art^ namely^ those of conduct and 

pport the mam thesis. But evidence from these sources will 

“"’X »**-« <•>« fSiS' a'isI! 

tte'S wimIf e&'lh ?“,'•'^™- =>’“; "« be WatHl from 

as being l^ides the noim hi'iV^''V*7^' or artistic merit, 

"2 po5; 

fell ai a DuiicIjJr “<) until it is a real espression of hoa an artisf 

Despite tills essentisdlv JnriivfH 1 - reveals beauty. 

of continents; even also of an eooch We <niL^*T'i!^ ^ peo^e, and 
the art of the Arabs or th^ of the art of France, 

of the art of ?h^ L ‘ ^ a ’ Europe. Asia or 

art of the Renaissance. A distinctly coUective^ of th^ 
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term, which seems fundamenmliy o|>p 05 ed to its quality of indjvl' 
dualism. Is this correct? Has a nation, a race, a people, or an epoch 
a persoiialiiy to express? An individual, we have already seen, 
expresses his personality in his creations. Only then can hLs work 
deservedly be called an artistic creation. But can we speak in the 
same strain of a whole people or an epoch ? 

Sodologist-s have dra^vn analpgieA between a human being' and 
society, which makes the latter a living organism possessing both 
a mind and a body. If tlnis analogy is well-founded, it makes self- 
expression necessary for a society too. Its body is the social srruc' 
lure, its rriind consists not only of the ag]^gate of the minds 
of the individuals who form a given society, but of all those 
minds which have gone before. Carrying this analogy hirther, we 
may say, that the Art of a people consists of ihe sum total of 
the creations of all its artists, plus what has been given as an inherit¬ 
ance by the previous generations, and which has been accqited in 
the present. 

We also have divisions into national arts, such as Chinese, 
Japanese, Indian and so on. Certain qualities are common to all the 
artists of each race which make such a division possible. For 
example minute detall.s, a particular perspective, a certain treat¬ 
ment of the human form neither realistic nor idealistic, delicacy of 
touch, line effects, form the outstanding characteristics of old 
Chinese Art. Similarly, idealisation of the form wnth a relative 
indifference to nbfective realism, minute details in decoration, a 
certain treatment of the eyes and hands as to express particular 
ideas or ideals, use of certain conventions, proportions, etc , are 
some of the many peculiarities of Indian Art, which make it so very 
different from the Art of other nations. 

We may conclude therefore, that if is quite accurate to speak of 
the art of a nation or a race. It is in this collective sense i.e. as an 
Art of a people tliat the term Indian Art will be used in this thesis, 
Havel tells us that from the remains of the artistic expression of a 
race we can gather what the general thoughts. Ideals, rlesires and 
longings of a race or nation must have been. It is through its 
creative efforts that one nation or race tells posterity, how iLs people 
lived, thought and expressed themselves. VVe shall, by an examina¬ 
tion of the remains of Indian Art and artistic evidence, try and 
determine the place of art in the lives of the ancient Indians, during 
two distinct period.s of time, n^iinely, the ancient period and the 
medieval. 





AIIT IN tTr; SOCIAL SET'UNG 

Spojjj of it cxaniiii;itif)fi of artitrtic remains aione is not 

sufficient to determine the place of Art in life. 
If is the life i.e. the social life, and its social back¬ 
ground that 1ms to be studied and underslOf>d, in order to determine 
the place of Art in the Indian social structure. For, our purriose 
Ef"'' <^tered into and influenced the cultural 

J ( a correct appred:ition of the 

IlSt,S^ it shall have to examine, besidat the above- 

mcntioned et*idence. motives, ideas, ideals and beliefs, and show 

ETr Ai"" CO rcd^ these in their daily lives, and how 

m this reahsation. For the latter piimose, we shall have 

institutions of the times, for, it is 

rm theory and in practice, that vre 

n find a nation s ideals of life in their practicrd applicanon 

The dynamk aspect of the relation between 
\i. ■ j ^ Clot study here nt all, laigelv 

MTV ' 1 ‘'' 1 .'”' Society is equally unneees- 

»k subject to the period -d historv 

co\ped by the tem Ancient India. The period, generally accepted 
k h«to™s as the Ancient 1 »Jkn perW is up S. thTiSh^S 
A u. From hence commences the Medieval period for them. /Vs 

SientTnrI* work, we miend to mrxiify this time limit. 

Ancient India, from arttstic vietr point, remains the same until 

Muslin, dominion on the soil of Aryavarta. 
ed Tndift^*'Pithless ilestruction. Islam hardiv affm- 
A L Art l>egitmmg with the 

I I fol owed « steady and iin-interrupted cmirs^ uitil 

P Muslim Dominatto,,. thafis t.^th centurj 

k" f 1 brought with them a totally different nhilr^ 

^>phy rd both An and life from that already in exist^™ 

fTr annW the esmblLshment of theiVdomination, our period 

lor annent India may he justly said to come to an end. ‘ 

„ ^t'* 7 ' L- ^ Ls one more term to he defined vet before w« 

lem \rV *5 'Tntlia", India is a fairly modern 
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utirfa were never delinicety settled- The north and north-western 
hoimdaries varied in the hands of each successive sovereign. The 
conventiojiaj southern boundary was taken to be the Vkidhyas and 
the Satpuras. But, the cultural boundaries of Atyaviirtn in course 
of time spread far beyond these limits, and practic^y enibraced the 
whole of India as W’e know it to-day, The Aryans spread their sway 
all over India, as the religions, the caste or social system, and the 
linguistic evidence prove. N'onh and M'estwards, with the establish¬ 
ment of the Buddhist Empire, its ciiltur;!] dominion spread both 
Hast and West almost as far as Central Asia and China, In those 
agG.s Aryavarta was the University of the East, the common house 
tn culture and civilisation, the universal school of arts and science. 

With the Muslim tlomination, Aryavatla changed its name to 
Hindoostan and has been knoivn as such ever since. We shall how¬ 
ever prefer to speak of this region as ^rynt^erfo. 

The portion of the country south of the Virdhyas, the Aryans 
called Dajfeshi»ij]f>(ifha or .South, now' known by liscnmtpt form "the 
Deccan". We will use the same term, as being more familiar. 
Whenever w'e want to refer to India in the modem sense, meaning 
the whole country', we shall use the modern denomination—India. 
For North India, as signifying Aryavarlat we will use that word, 
and Deccan for the South. 

/Vftiimraf a/ As fegiuds our plan of surveying the subject, it is 
to (5^ iiotie in three main parts : 

The first, or introductory part, will contain two chapters. The 
first intrrxluces the subject, explaining the various terms in the title ; 
and the second ileals with the elucidation of the intricacies involved 
In the term Art, and its relation to life. Thi& chapter is heatled 
"I’ho Nature and Place of Art in Life’'. 

The next part Is headed "Influences, that affected Art and Life 
in Ancient Ipdia". Tticsc influences are workeri out in three chap¬ 
ters, the first giving us a sketch of die historical background, so as 
mainly to weigh the racial influence and its contribution. The next 
chapter is more direct, anil deals with the "Motive Forces" of the 
period ; these are discussed in their due order of importance. The 
third chapter is devoted tn the Sncial Institutions nf Ancient India, 
and their influence on Art and life generally. 

The third part of the Thesis is called ".Art and Life in .Anrient 
India". Here the direct mutual relation, action and interaction, of 
Art and Society are reviewed under the following heads, each form¬ 
ing a separate chapter, namelv "Conception and Ideals of Indian 
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Ans in Ancient India" and ” Art in the Daily 
Life of Ancient India". This review is followed by the last chapter 

of cons:Susion&. ^ 


tiMMd 


M/Ummumtarf 


Evidtfjic^ IS an important bz^jicti of a research 
,, - work. We wilt go over the types of evidence avail¬ 

able for our purpose. Evidence is generally of two kinds tnonu- 
ment^-, and lite^ The latter may again be suhdividet! into 
direct or scicni^c. from treatlfics, written directly on the matter 
concerned; (b) indirect, that fs that which contains mere 
aUusions, such as m the dramas, diaries, books of travdlers record- 
the v.'tiiet s mipressidns, etc. 

Monuinefitary evidence consists of surviving 
artistic records, such as sculpture, architecture, 
.. , , music and inscriptions. Frcan this 

p^^lar class of evidence we will, where possible, use photo¬ 
graphs of works recognised !>y expert opinion to be really the 
finest specimens of their kind, Bui to a selertion of this kind, also, 
there ts a limit, fw comes or even illustrations of the monu¬ 
ments proper are d^cult anrl extremely costly to secure. TTie 

^ forgotten, are scattered 
A’’ 'vorLs of the 

r. Amaravaa. for example, adorn the museums of EngUind. 

U 1^1 thus be seen that where one would like to get the best illiis- 
touons, one may not he able to secure them. All these difficulties 
^l, I am afraid, make the momimentary evidience in this work 
not as satisfactory as the writer would like to make it, 

uiamrjr . f^f^rary evidence, as mentioned above is of two 

M'riflfH Eti* Kinfis, cfll'iCCt OT Eficlircct^ TUiflBCt CVidcTlCC Wp 

d««. get from treatises dealing with the varied hrancJics of 

TY_ • as Bharata’s Natya-SfiaslTa on Drama and 

U^cing, .Sfii/pn Shas^nis, the Cfcifm iCtt'la's and the rest. Indirect 
e>nfirotie by way of allusions or references abound in the literature 
ol the age. e^jalJy from works of Kalidas, Bhavabhittj, Bans, 
narsha etc. One well tuinversaiit with SnaOtrjt would be able to 
make ample use of all this material, but the writer of this thesis is 
acrjuainted with the language : and hence has to 
de^d on transtauons only, as far as they are available. 

form another important branch of this 
form ^ CTidmr*. llw estoblishmem of the RuiUhiM Emoirc 
and .hn spread of the religion both Ena mrd 
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varia became the source of all inspLcatioii and culture. To it 
flocked scholars and pilgrims from various countries such as China, 
Perein, Arabiai Greece, and the Roman Empire. After about a 
Lhousand years, Buddhism waned in influence in the land of its 
birth, and established its home in China. This Increased more than 
ever the contact heitveen the two great civtUsadoiis, and pilgntns 
from China poured into Aryavcnia to learn more about theit reli^ 
mon, as well as to perfonn th^ pilgrhnage to various places that 
had be^ sanctified by the presence of their beloved Master. The» 
pilgrims give us a glowing description of the greatness of the land 
they traversed, That it was known as die University of the East is 
not a( all surprising, when one reads the accounts of the various 
educational instmicions given by these travellers. Taaila, Natanda, 
Benares, Pataliputra, were-some of the Universities of the day. 
To be able to apptetaate what they vrere, one ought to read the 
descriptions in full of these pUgrims. What place was assigned to 
Art in these centres of education will, cd course, be our main con¬ 
cern. 

All these taken together then , will form the written and monu- 
mentarv evidence in support of our dissertation on the Place of Art 
in the Civtlhation of Ancient India. 




chj\ptek ti 

NATURE AND PLACE OF ART 
IN SOCIAL LIFE 

The preceding Chapter has already explained the extent of the 
(erm Art" as used in this Thesis, aiid indicated the several indivt- 
diuJ arts that would be reviewed in this attempt. However, for a 
just apprectation, the connotation and implicatton of the genenc 
term Art need invesugationj and that will occupy a considerable 
part of this Chapter, 

jrt Reverting once more to the variety of human 

activities that fall within the sphere of Art as 
reviewed In the last chapter, and studying them carefully, we would 
find that in order to acquire proficie^’ In amy of them, fitie.has U) 
go through a course of theoretical insiruciion as well as practical 
work. T^c music, dancing, cooking or any other activity called an 
Art. Certain theories in conneaion with each have to be mastered 
first, and then applied- We may ask, does a person, after he has 
mastered both the tlieory and practice, produce a work of art? In 
other wor^ does a man who has learnt to handle a brush and paints 
and know-3 the elements of drawing, or even a chisel and hammer 
and knows the elements of modelling, produce a work of art? Nol 
aiw'ays. tn fact a very small projiortion out of the many, who leam 
the theory and technique of any art, really produce works of art. 
For a work to be a piece of Fine Ait, there must be something else, 
above and beyond a mere knowledge of the theory imd correctness 
of technique. *rhere must be a new creation in every true work of 
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Aft, Dropcrty so called, which must not only represent the aJtist s 
individuality, but which must at the same time be an embodiment 
of the artist's conception of Beauty, as appropriate to that particular 
creation. Only diose who hat'e artistic laient inborn in them really 
become ardsts, after they have mastered the techtiique, 

Art IS thus the self-expressiori of the artist in carreci technique. 
The impulse and the technique are not of equal imjHii'iance. For, 
(he desire for self-expression, or the quality that produces real Art, 
is in the spiritual make up of only a few \ white the technique may 
be acquired by any one who applies himself to the task. It is the 
former then, that may be taken to be the essential qi^lity of true 
Art. The latter is datable and necessary ; but only if the former 
be there. So, self-expression we may say, is one of the most un- 
portanc essence of Art 

In addition, however, there must l)e, b every genuine work ot 
Art, a revelation of the beauty the artist has felt or found in 
ing his piece. Let us now see how the latter cbnacteristic is arrived 
at. Perhaps the best way to answer this question would be, bv first 
explainbg a few definitions of Art by well-known authorities, and 
next, seeing if from those definitions, we can deduce this quality 
which is asimportant for real Art as sdf-expression. 

V. A. Smith, historian of Tme y4rl in Jadia and Ceyhn de¬ 
fines Art as an : 

“unfettereU and tmpa^siaiicd realisation of the ideals kindled within 
ui by tht tbitig witlmut uftr" ^ 

Peity Dearmeri jn his bofjk on and ReligioTt defines Ari 

*"as ihfi uf spirHuiil values m terms ft! beamy. 

result of somo intense e:?tpcrience which X\w artisi tries to coTnnttinicale 
to the speutator/’ hi; furtlmr explains ‘Ms someihlng mitside 

us, ii is Iwrn* * art i* made^-,. JJenuty exlsts^^ and alt atJ 

is man's anwer to that tieaiiLy. i worship of It."'* 

CiiiLcan Brock says 

'^ari is llip expression of a certain eiiitudc’ towards .,,lhe 

recognition of something greater than inajt, and when that rectagntHon 
is not, an die^. 1 he real beauty of art b ihe bemiiy or value and wonder. 
Art, therefore, « akin to reOginn, both are an expression of myn a wnse 
of the spiritual slgniiicance of the Universe, an attempt to express 
things which are unfiecn and eternal.^* ^ 


^ FfiJiory of Fine AfU^ India imd C^yhn: lotroduclton. 

* Art ^irnf RffUgion: fidiior, P. Oearmt-r. |ip. 4. 7. 

MitiVf,, p. a 

s 
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Benedetto Croce sajrs, that An is inniitive knowledge or Art is 
inttiuian, but intuition Is not always Art- Artistic intuitions axe 
wider atid more complex than those which we generally experience, 
and are always of sensations and impressions, Art therefore is. 


*'e«pressinn of impi-essioci anU not expression of expressions.''' 

Knowledge, he says, is acquired by two methods; to use his 
own words, it lias two fomts—it is intuitive oi logical. Knowledge 
obtained through the imagination is intuitive and individual and ot 
the Universe; knowledge obtained through intellect is logical, of 
individual thirty, or of the relations between them. * 

A work of An or masterpiece is that which conveys something 
frum the world of spirit, imagination not before realised, to the 
world of everyday life,* 

VoIkt */ A. I From these definitions we are able to pick out iwo 
r. salietij characteristics that must be present in any 
creation designated, a work of Art. The first feature is that the 
work must embody the artist's personality and so be a medium for 
his sel/~expressii>rt. The second essential characteristic U that 
evert' piece of Art must embody some aspect of the Beauttyut which 
is akin to sumeihing from the %vorld of spirit. Without these 
two. a work of Art can hardly exist, or be called Art. 

-As regards setf^xpressioji or the expression of ihe 
artist's personality in his creation, we may say that 
It is an unconscious result of a cause called inspira¬ 
tion, experienced by tlie artist resulting in the em¬ 
bodying of some part or aspect of his personality in 
his work. 

Let us examine the process by which a work of Art 
comes into being. The artist, a bundle of certain 
sjtidtual and temperamental endowments which it would take us too 
far afield to explain at length, perceives something in the external 
W'orld ; or is struck by an id^ or occurrence that sets his imagination 
and emotions aflame. From that state arise imag^ which so haunt 
the artist, that he knows no peace until he gives this emotional wave 
an outlet This outlet is obtained when the images that the imagina¬ 
tion has created, find concrete expression in sound, colour, cby or 
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* BenediiUo CrOrt ^ p, ta- 

* B, Croce: A€ftherkSt p, 13.. 

* S, Cftwu* FfOiti i/uJit p 6 , 
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stone t or any other mcdiuin or form of expression best suited to the 
artist's tempeiament, environment, education and experience. 

This whole sequence is the result of a cerebro-nervous 
that must precede, ^uid may sn be regarded as the cause of the 
arty's self-expression. The process of inspiration caused by an 
emotional experience of great intensity is the pnmttm mobUe m 
artistic creation, 

Thu process of aesthetic productioni may, for the 
ifiZltt rr fnt of analysis, be dhided itilo four distmcf 


stages :— . i c 

According to Croce, the first stage is that of itnpressioti . Some¬ 
thing in the external world stirs the artist, and a contact or relation 
is e^lished between him and the thin^ through which be gathers 
certain impressions> This is the stage of impression* , , , 

[n the artist's hnaguiatian, these impressions get assimilated, 
become one with the already existing thoiights^d immessions - I e 
result is expression of this process, or what Crow calls the second 
stage* of ’'expression, or spiritual aesthetic synthesis . Here, ine 
idea that is to take concrete form later is copeiyed, and the externa 
shape it is to take is also visualised* This, therefore, is the re^ 
creative stage, when the new creation is Ijom, or the expression » 
given to the impression, or the work of Art to be has taken imagi 

native form, in the arust's mind. , ,. , t 

The result of this creation gives us the third stage of herioiustic 
accomplishment, or the pleasure of the BeautiM” This means no 
more than the nlea*sure experienced by an artist after a ^cc^'du 
creative effort, the same as that of a mother s when she beholds her 

newborn babe for the first time. t • * • . 

"The last stage is that of the translation of the aesthetic (art mto 
physical phenomena."* When this translation Is made m ™ shape 
of a concrete work of Art. that work must needs be coloured by the 
original impulse, or impressions, or motive force which started the 
process of creation. 

Hence the characteristic of every great work of 

in some measure the perso- 
nt %• yy^ moment of the experi¬ 

ence. The stage at which this merging of the a^t's personally i^s 
accomplished, is the second described in the atove process e 
expression, which Is so necessary for a work of Art, m no more than 


' Ttie ‘V stage. 

♦Croce; Acrflich'ej, p, 96. 
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the embodjjnejai of the artist's peisenaltty, or at feast an aspect 
in the artist’s being at the time of his creating^ 

Self-ejcpre^ioit, therefore, is mainty a subjective 
pRi^rtoffiefion- T~hat subjective phenojTieiiOR has 
I f A aspect, viz,, in the creation or the 

work of produced. The actual work Is the objective evidence of 
artjst s subjective ex^nenuc. and It is that which links An with 
^ety, for, it ts through the ohjecrive transJation that others are 
able to perceive and share the experience of the ardst. 

Hence on this reasoning, it b always possible 

remidnmg „„ pcrcclvieg ih™ fi. c. 

111 vtirsBlvcs Hie already produeed impr^ilvn 

mill'd mioi-n- rt!- these combinatiofiii of (he worcla 

mllcd pwiQ, prose-poems, tiovels, rdmanm, tragedies or comEdies 

tne litst tnupr&ssjtfns ■of the artist?*’ ^ 

Shelley's Ode ta the Tl^esi H^fwd or Words^ 
/flfmorfddy on us but this? The Sphinx, the 
^ 1 - i?^ Persepolis, the Parthenon, all are 

m ri tu * wake m us the same impressions that 

made the artist produce them The impression in the ordinary 

rriS -hn?;. of equal intensity with that of the original 

artLst. but tt suffices to hrmg even the ordinary mind into touch with 

‘ u"^’ ^ visualised them. It is the 

work then, that In-es to bear the message of the artist from eenturv 

CrtSTum^ 

, tjuestion that naturallv arises from the 

above discussion is what kind of an object or idea 
causes Jis whole process of inspiration in an artist’s 
tnincJ. To put it more simply, what is the incentive 
to creation? Dr. Coomaraswamy giv'es the fol- 
^ov,nEg answer to this question, He savs ‘'the 
artist inust first beauty and then reveal it”. Hence tfie cause 
f msp|mtion ts die i^rceptmn and recognition of Beauty some¬ 
where by the ai^t. The effect of this Beauty on him is! rhlTIt 
t^ws the artist from himself, and brings him in touch with Greater 
thmgr^a ii it the world of spirit, or inttiition. ^ 


Btaul^ OumtM 
FroitnluH^giwt, 
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Beauty is thus tiie :»umLilant of aesthetic: experience c and, aceord* * 
ing to Croce, it is embodied in monuments of Art. 

Galsworthy supports this view, that the cause of all artistic effort 
is the Beautiful. He gives us a criterion by which we may distin¬ 
guish a w'ork of Ait frocn one which is not. * 

“That i» art, whrti, far however brief A mometit, i( replatir^ within 
me imeresl In mjrseJf by intcretit In hiidL'’ 

and thus ; 

"links me to the univcrSiil by maklnj^ me forget the ItulivlduBl in 
me. And for that tnoment, and onty while that nsomeni lasts. It » to 
me a work of art..,...ai}d warms me with unconsciotis vibration. The 
essential quality lltat give.s to art the prtwer of esictting this oncoitscious 
vibration, this tmpersuiuil emoiion, is called Iteauty.'* 

This qiiotation eoofronts us with another problem. We have Siiid 
that Art is artist's self-expresdon .mJ self-reaSisatinn. Gals¬ 
worthy says it is self-forgecfultiess. Do these two Wews tend to be 
oontraidictory ? No. The author himself later on explains this seem* 
ing contradiction 

but 1 thought that self-eapressioa is not titc Jirsi and rnstaitt 
elfecl of art. The new impetus Is the after elfect nf that maraeniary 
replacement of one's self by the self of the work before us, It is surely 
the result of that brief s[an of enlargemfnt, cnfranchisemenT and 
rest."" 

And thus are the two positions rcconcileif. 

BMutTy. ^Vhat is Scanty? one i.s impatient to know, since 

without its inspiration no Art can exist? Various people, from 
Socrates dowm to our times, have written about beauty, attempted 
to define and analyse its constituents, j'cl. with no general agree¬ 
ment even on essentials. A thorough analysis of the term would 
lead us into metaphysics—a complication tha( the present writer 
must needs avoid We must, nevertheless, consider the nature of 
Beauty' as embodied in artistic creation, for a proper understanding 
of the work before us. 

Croce' defines beauty as "successful expression**, or rather as 
expression and nothing more, because expression when it is not 
successful, is not expression. 

"Clonsequently, thi: ugly is unsuccessful expnrsslon'' says Croce. 
"For the beautiful is not a physical facr; it dors nor belong to things, 
but to the activities of man, lo spiritual energy,”* 

‘ “What Is Art’* from Thr Inn vf TratujttiUily. 

* Croce t Atslhetus, p. yg. 

* fhrd. 
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For our (wrpose here, wc shaiJ try only to find out if possible the 
main ingredients of Beauty, recognised as such bv standard authori¬ 
ties on the 5ubje«. 

Bifthm amd Gatsi^'orthy analyses beauiv thus : 
rumy « ^ ' 

Jntndiimt* (p/ . T"'*, essential quality of ad has also and more 

Biamty. happily been called Rhylhni. And what is rhythm, ff 

not that mysterjous hartnotiy bet ween part and pari, 

and (Mri and whole, which ghes what is called life . In short,. Vita- 

qtudily inseparable from a work of an. For nothing 
whtch does not seem to a man possessed of this rhythmic vitality, can 
ever steal him out of himaelf.''' 

Croce endorses this view : 


Whai we admire he says “iq genuine works of an is the perfect 
imaginatijp-c form m which a state of m'md clothes iisetf; that is what 
Ido, the unity, the lultness, the consistency of the work of 
offends us in false or faulty work is the unresolved discord 
OJ nnterent m^s, their mere superimpositioii or confusion, or their 
trieraiiou which gels but a superliclDl unity forced upon it bv the author, 
wim fur this purpose oaakes use of Mime abstract idea or plan or of 
somt uiiiieistheijc p^s^iniiH • 

From these two essentiaf quaJiues emerge what Gakwojthy caJb 
rhy^m or h^ony, and vitality, or he sometimes uses onlv one 
word for i^th, namely rhvthmic vitality; and what Croce'calls, 
the Jile and the unity, the fullness and consistency. 

Harmony, or rhythm, then is the essential blending together of 
all tbe vanmiB fians. that constitutes a creation, including the pro- 
fMrUems, pers^tive, mtxyl, medium, etc. Vitality- k what makes 
the Art or work Jive ; embodying the emotion that ^ve it binh, ti is 
able to recreate the same in others, 1 1 is the e^ence or life spark 

seek and ^joy In nri. what mnkea our heart leap up. 
Md rtvi^e, our admiration, ifr the ilfc, the movement, ibe passkin, the 
^***.'^ the arlirt; tliat alone given w, the supreme crilenon 
fk’ distingiushing works of true and false art. mspiratioii and failure, 
PutoiDn and feeling cover a multitude of sins, ff they are SIS 
nothing can take tJusir place."* ^ wexing 

This essential qualify gives life and unity to the varions parts of 
? i,*^, ^ landscape a statue, or a symphonv. Hence 

IS call^ vitality for, through its co-orrlinative power,’ it makes 
the whole live, and so constitutes a work of Art. 


' "VVIiat is art" from fnH Tningiidhty. 

I 0/ Bfauty by Carril, p 344. 
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The&e, then, arc some of the main ingredients of Beauty, nainely, 
harmony and vitality. They must be present where Art is. It is the 
perception of this Beauty in the external world that gives rise to 
inspiration in an artist. It is again, diis Beautj' that he reveals 
through his work. To quote Coomaraswamy, "tlie artist must first 
see l^ut^’, then reveal it". This naturally makes as ask the 
question, is beautj' a relaLion to us, or is it merely a subjective or 
objectiv e phenomenon ? This controversy has run through the whole 
history of philosophy, and is the crux of the subject. Both sides of 
the question have been alternately supported and denied, with the 
result that we are no better off in the matter than when the contro¬ 
versy first started in Plato's days. For our purpose, however, it is 
not at all necessary to indulge in the controversy. For us, it suffices 
iliat Beauty Ls there, and that it affects the artist ; ivhether it is a 
relation to him, or exists apart from him in external objects, is not of 
consequence to us. What is of consequence is the effect of this 
perception of Beauty on the artist, and the expression that effect 
finds in his actual work. 

ArtiitandMmi. it must be remembered that an artist differs from 

nifftmim an ordinary human being mainly in his spiritual 
yyciniUititM wif make-up. In philosophical tErms, Croce gives the dis- 
gmliiattr*. titjction thus : "Alt IS the expression of impreS' 
sions".' Between the impression of an ordinary man and that of an 
artist, there is no difTerence in quality, only in quantity. “The diflfer- 
ence is not intensive but extensive". 1'he type of experience is the 
same, but the artist's impressions are mors extensive, therefore he 
feeb more intensely because 

“certain men have a greaitr apiilude. a more firqutnt iturlinatina, 
fully to express certain domp1e% statefi cif the sOiiL TliEi&e mtrci are kmwn 
in ordinary langup^e aB Brti&ts. 

The ty'pes of emotions roused in the artist and ourselves are of the 
same quanty ; if they were not, we would not be able to undersL^nd 
the work. Besides gr^t* artisLs are .said to reveal us Ur our¬ 
selves, How could this be possible unless there was identity of 
nature between their imagination and ours, and unless the difference 
was only one of quantity and not of quality Here we have the 
difference, expressed in correct aesthetic language , which it is hardly 
possible in daily life to use. In ordinary parlance this same difference 
is felt and spoken of thus : •— 

■Croce: Aerthelics, p. 13. 

*IW-, fi. (3. 

p. t^. 

) 
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Stutu ftTMAfr; 
fViii JafUfli^fJi^; 
KkU^hjm 
^^ro§lff^!r anil 
thrrf/^t J£r- 

AHitilf:. 


The artists' power of perceiving beauty and grasp¬ 
ing ite mining is far keener than the average. He 
in addition wliat is known in daily parlance as the 
"artist's second vfeion" meaning Uiereby, that he 
can see, feel, and read into natural phenomena more 
than ever an ordinar)'^ human being can. All of us 
daily see clouds, feel the wind, hear the nightingale. 
Vet| for how many of os has the cloud a message 
or the west wind a secret, that it had for Shelley? 
Tnis s^ond vision is iJso mofe c|uick lo grasp thc" bdauiyi 

and to correlate these experiences of beauty, tiU at last, they take on 
forms and images that haunt the artist, and completely master his 
imagination, so ilmt he is tilled with exultation, This Joy that the 
artist experiences is much greater than that of the average, because 
his sen^biliiies are far keener than the ordinary. The pictures or 
impressions that his imagination produces are strung, vivid, ami of 
a compelling character that clamour for or tieinand transformation 
into foms more concrete, and the artist knows no ijeace until he 
giv^ them such. It li» when, and only when, the artlat has given 
forth all tliat has deeply stirred him that he feels contentment and 
peace. 

In aesthetic language, Croce expresses this pherioniennn thu.s :—' 


' impresftSons, mun fnscs hunsrlf from thfan, Sy 

objecUfyiD^thcm, he retnovcB thutu from him, and makn himself ihidr 
sUlwrMSf. Thp liberating and purifying' function of art is aniither aspect, 
and anoUiei farmiila of ii& character a» aciivitv. Activity is the deli¬ 
verer jusi because it drives away passivity/'' 

Sbellw, in his Ode ia ihe West Wind, expresses the tumult 
followed by the same peace of the spirit so well, that the 
r^ler t»n fed it too. The power and the majesty of the 
wirui ill) his mind with a rich w-ealth of imagery and powerful 
longings and emotions that seem to rend the poet's very soul, He 
wante rdirf in expression, and so goes to hi.s mediutn,—words and 
word music—to pour forth all the yearnings of his soul in the lines. 

Make me Tliy lyr^ even Uh: fufesl is. 

VVhn* H rny leov^ are falling as its fiwn ! 

The fumtilL ftf \hy mighty hamionies 
Will take from r»ili a dixp aulumiuil tnjie 
Swj^t ihcui in its sadjics,?^' 


^ IbiJrj p, j:i, 
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Reaching the climax when he yearningly calls 
“Be thou ^spirit (icrc^i 
My Spirit! Be thou me impuluaiLs otic 

Yei, what peace must have been the Poet's^ after the ti^iulL was 
over, we are tnade to feel too# as expressec! in the following 
lines, "Ah wind, if Winter comes can Spring be far behind"? 
Such then are the ardsl's faculu'es, far keener than the average 
individuars in every way, hence to perceive, realise, and 
express beauty too liis opacity is much greater. 

Tfci While we are dealing with the artist and Art, there 

/i«. (■ ffrxirm* jg qucstion, namely, how far is the artist an 
original creator, and how far is he a creature of his 
surroundings, which needs to be answered. It be- 
II .•TaHjftf comes necessary to ask this quptjoti, twcai^ 

one must not forget th;ti Art is the creation 
of the artist, and the artist himself is bom in and brought 
up under the rirevaiiing ideals and exisung institutions of society 
that train his hiculties and fashion his outlook on life. Hence how 
much effect has all thLs on him, and is he in spite of «t all a genuine 
creator? 

A An artist is most certainly a genuine 

tVMiiur. [|] (tig sense that alt that he expresses is what he 
has genuinely felt and experienced. It ts the expression of his own 
particular experience of a general phenomenon, such as, say. Lo\e. 
ir is common to alt mankind even as Death. Yet whenever e 
artist expresses his experience cf this particular [jhenomenon. there 
is the essential personal touch, unique, because it ts jvi-stly lelt an 
truly translatetl into a form most adequate. ’‘It is those who ^ 
turn their particular feelings to the purpose of a general 
tion" who are the true masters of An—says Casson, n 
manner Art is the individual expression of experience common to 

dl mankind. , 

Again, Art reveals to us forms of Beauty m common oc^irent^s 
that we hardly notice. This Is due, as we liave already s^d, to the 
artist's keener vision- This is, therefore^ another ongina] coniri xi 
lion of the artist, entitling him to the claim of an original cr&ation. 
Giantine all this, he is a member of a society, cr^iiure ol hts age 
and clrcumstanciss \ and hence is tnflueiic^^l by tne^ uSeals oi the 


*Caswn: XX Cmtury Seutflun. p. 7 * 
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society, whicli he unconsciously adopts and expresses In his nwrv 
parucular way. 

Am Kaines Smith * exaggerates the tendency described 

MK^itirur. atiove. shghtly \ but his fundamental idea is correct 
when he says :—■ 

"An artist ne^-ci ii fret agetiL. he u conuujied he is even 
hand atid foot tj' his times. He ts the expression rather of cotlacuve 
than of individuat thought; hut ht has this advantage tirer his felluws. 
that if his character U so strong for good that lie can, in spite of a low 
level of idtolistn shout him, conceive and express a great ideal, (Iher^ 
fore if he is suAcientl; great he can ritie above his environmenl, that is 
|jc is not bound liaiu) and footl the worth of the work will be recogjnisfd 
even bv ihnse who cannot grasp its full significance. The Aphrodite nf 
Meloa stands in evidence of this truth." 

The bracket insierted is trurs. 

For e^tample, in a society dominated by religion, all Art producetl 
is religious in theme, sendmeiu, and form, c g. the Art of XVl 
Century Italy, In 3 society predominantly secular, on the other 
(land, the principal note is worldly, namely the M ughal Court paint¬ 
ings. The ancient Indian .Art, the ancient Egy'ptian, Chinese Art 
are all examples, pfimaHly, of religious Art. Modern Art, on the 
Other hand, is largely secular. Greek Art, though [MjrtmyJng the 
lives of their Gods and Goddesses was still secular in spirit. 

When the social order is in the melting pot, and when new ideas 
and ideals are being formed, Art is often at a stand-still, finding 
it impossible to llourish in such a ctingested atmosphere. During 
the French Revolution there w'a.s no Ait worth the name, so also 
in (he first few ye^irs of the Russian uphefival. 1'he same may be 
said of the early Mahommedan Period (XII Cent, to XVI Centu¬ 
ries) in Indiaj that, the cultural ottt|nit was considerably pcnyref 
because of the social disorder then prevalent. 

During the Moghul period in India, men antt women of the 
Court, the occupations and amusements of the courtiers, their 
homes, gardens etc., were the sources from which the artists of the 
day drew' iKelr inspiration. In andent India, on the other hand an 
entirely dUTerent atmosphere prevaDetl. Love, reverence, renuncia- 
linn, w'or.ship or hfwkh were the order of the day, and it was there 
that the artists reathtal and found that which enthralled them. 

There have also fieen ages nf transirion from the religious to the 
secular age. Men began to use their reason, and realised that there 
was besides this dogmatic reli^on, something more real and deep 
in life. They sought emancipation from the thraldom of dogma and 

< Gtt*k Aft dnrf A'affarhiX Lift by Kaines jinntlt. pi 36;!. 
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the bondage of convention bom of orthodoxy ^ The joy of life 
began to at^ri itself, and this is expresseil m the Art relrgtoi« m 
form vet secular in spirit, such as the Renaissance Art of loth Cent- 
Europe. The Madonnas and the Christs of the day were so human. 

30 lovingly wrtiuglit, tltat one traces in the expression far more than 
a religious emotion, namely bumao passion. _ . 

T>ms theft, we mav conclude that, though the artist is * 
creator, he is also at' the same time an instalment through which 
society c-xpresses itself. For horn, nurtured, educated under the 
prevailing social institutions and conventiOn-S. ^readv the 
Josassdr of a ™li horirage-iho mum tomes 

an attumulMed wealth of ciilnire. iraamon and kW that tamM 

but affect Ids wimle pcrsonaliiv most iiUtmawty. b w V/' 

foundations that He builds himself, am then givw forth all he has 

to say to the woHfl arouml him. What he says rs m ^ f 

above, new, original, and to 

work is a reflex of his society's nihtire as tmlnbcd and 

and expressed by him. Indivlfhally. it is his own jifirticular experi- 

ence refl^CtetT In his edition. 

The last discussed pro}>ofiition brings anorher to 
£l ilSL the lordruni The questioii is often asked, are artists 
bom or made? This, in A ^ense. ift ^ futtlc discus- 

Sion, yet verv often indulged in. and so we 
Artiste most 'certainly must he bom artists. ithmil a gtll of 
the partinilar faculties already described, no man ran be an artist, 
however favourable llw envimnnicitt. But. artists arc mac e m me 
sense that euvirrmnient, taken in the broadest sense. eWHoj:^ their 
inborn talent and gives it the best scope ; an uncongenial eiivtron- 
nient may kill it akogethcr. In that sense an artist is by 

society. But even b^re society can exerri^ this mfluencc.jl^e 
artist must be bom with the necessary' natural endowment. It h . 
not. no environment, hotvever s^pathenc. ran ^ve JJ*: J 
Social influence can awMte only that which is laiem m the artist, 
but it cannot make of a man intended by nature to be a scholar, an 
artist. This discussion, futile otherwise, helps to show that 
» wmderaWc influcrc on Ar.: whM » thr 
Uris inBuencc. »nd ho» it fe MemMd is ihf nfM po“" <* 
in the ne3ct seednn on "the Plare of Art in Lire . 

n,Pi.c. .iAH To get a general id« «/ 

let us first examine the influence of social ideak 
and ioBtitutioiis on Art. and then the reaction of Art on these, 
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as Id be able to apprciTate the Indian conditions better when we 
come to deal with them. 

We shall first treat historically the influence of social ide.'iJs and 
institutions on Art, and then analyse the mode in which tt is exer- 
cised. 

The fij^t question that confronts us is, did Art arise spontaneously 
as self-expression of an individual p Or, did it arise out of some 
material necessity of the individual? In other words did 
it serve a purpose? There are some writers who believe 
that "man is so made that he responds autotnatically to that which 
he sees well done** ' He finds pleasure in it, These people support 
the theory that Art arose sinjply as the artist's self-expression. 
There are others, on the contra^, who believe that Art originated. 
becauAe there vras oeeid for it, becaxtse it was intended to serve a 
useful purpose. These seem to hold that man first traced the rein¬ 
deer on the rudimentary walls of his cave dwellings, not because he 
thought its form elegant, nor simply to while away hts time, but 
because he believed that a representation of that animal on his tools 
or ^dwelling would secure for him his xiaily food, by attracting the 
animal towards him.* It was much later that he founr] delict in 
the representation itself. Mence, the origin of Art, according to 
ihese, was due to the magic it was supposed to work. 

Let us examira this Art—-the earliest extant creation'—for our- 
selvw, and see if we can come to any definite cooclusinn. Remote 
iu history I as tar back as thi^ F^aJwluhic^ times^ can be traced ihe 
first remaiiis of Art» not merely in nidiments land crude forms» but; 
as we shall soon show, Art with real merit. 

'Hie lower Paleolithic age has left no work of Art. so we 
need refer only to die upper, or Reindeer Agn. This again is divided 
into two perwxls, commencing with Aurigtiacian Culture, terminat¬ 
ing with the Magdaknian, and between the iwo comes the Sotu- 
tnan. 


' of Edit.; Clutlon (trock. p. 77. 

J Ut|utt: Chapter on Purfutse of PateoJilAie ArL Tins Aeatliellc Thtwv i'. 
supjwried bw 1 he fJerman* The utllitarmn iheory is sllpporled^*v 

he French antijswrts. '‘tliat ilw art of the reinHcer age was mt in ihc 
h-ust diEiincrraiw!. u has a praclica! end. anti to ipeak prtrcbelv. was ,i 
SS vf all religions and e^jehs have bait 

^design ^ power ovirr ihv original/" ^ ^ 

J ttiroldi^t Wt know. Thi^ is dnided Into tliij 

. « J fie /Irt jioil of Fosiit Man hy Llfi«ct, p. 96. 
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Now we shall examine the Art of this of which that of 
Magdaleniao period is the best, and try and form oitr own 

sioB. - ■ - L 

From the remains still surviving of that pericxli it is evident thal 
certain number of activities dassed among the Fine Arts* probably 
existed In those times. Painling was known, and dancing is repre¬ 
sented in painting. ' Musical instrumentiJ* made from bones, oi the 
nature of a lute, have been excavated. Besides i:av^ and rock- 
shelters, the peoples lived in wattle huts Hectiforms. 

Personal decoration was being highly develo|)ed. Paiiiimg, 
tnrc and engraving seem to be all kiiovi’n ; sculpture haviiig prnnably 
developed] the earliest, predominates the Aurignaclan epoch, but 
in the remains all three appear simultaneously.' * • u 

The subject matter of this Art was mostly animals, though m the 
Aiirignacian epoch figure-sculpture, esfiecially of femaie nucl^, 
predominated. Decorative Art was used mainly for omamwiatioii 
of body and tools. The animals chiefly represented were the rein- 
deer^ hoj*seT dogt bear^ goac. Besides tbesei fisbes, ducks am Ot 
mammaLs were represented*» Perhaps the masterpiece of annnal 
Art is an admirable work of a neighing horse sculptured in reinde^ 
horn from Mas il'Aver. which reveals at once a consummate 
mastery of technique and an amazing rendering of expression and 
life.* So well develo]ied was this Art that Ltquet is ted to suppose 
that nmfessionai artists were known to that society.^ 

Perhaps the hesi representational of this ag_e 3te in the recen lyr 
discovered Spanish caves.’ Here is an Art, at once 
esque. human, and entirely unexpected for tht«e early tim^. 
style is simple yet effective, M of life and reality—really beautiful 
little silhouettes that deal w'ith the rustic oomemporaiy hte. ^ 

From this survey, extremely sketchy thoiigli it parti. 
with the aid of the t!lustrations, it appears, Uiat. the pMple who 
produced them had their taste and technique quite well devdoiierl. 
Naiiirjill\% the basic idea for their creaiintvs, ine arlifits of Ine age 
must have found in the world around them. But it is no violence M 
nature to assume, that the very finit attempts at reproducing what 
the artist saw In the world around him rint m response to an 
intentirmal purpose nr belief to secure for him^lf a given en . 
Besides. Art to lie used as a magical operation in itself a^um« that 
some frvrm of disinterested representations must have existCil before 


’lo* pp, 5, 7, »3, 14* 
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mndecr was never drawn iit dl hy any one. how 
coutd the jdea anse that representatioii of it would work as tna&ie ^ It 

r^pr^uum must 

Henri ^ pariictitar use (magic,) wras applied to Art. 

Hence, the view se^s to be .loavoidable that the first artistic 

mSSin i r ? ^ 

It because Art was utiliBeri to serve an end. 
iiL ‘ts cations ami lechnique developed its 

extended, its place m daily life made more secure and «alt'ed i 
and, as society evolved anti l>ecame more and more retlnet] Art 
grew apace, each reacting on the other. 

matd^^ An at first was the 

iii!!!' ^n/rJr!? all thHpiriff An^r' 

. stsis'issxr “• ""■ *“ ” 

The doctrine, rherefore. of "Art fnr Art>^ c 

K«,„« Smii), ssys thal jrtia who works for 

Works in a VICIOUS circle To he men!ray] i s saxe. 

seek to convev an . . '^^pired, a work must contain and 

^bo» 

merely commercial end for then Ai-r araT+ ■» * not hii\fe a 

iho rrr'rS "hhnSrwh^woX 

> Wiceriily v/ .4rf, p. fia 

Creak Art Qnd Ifathmi tJfr, pp. (47..j8< 
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unconscious of such a hidden motive spring. But some purpose miut 
be there, for Art lo grow and develop, and itiHuence society in its 


curn. 


This really is ilie foundation stone of the relationship berween Art 
and Socjety. 

As we have noted. Art is a form of self-expression for the indivi' 
dual. But it hais also been s!w>wn that Art is a medimn in which the 
natiunal genius of a people may also express itself. The same may 
be fta jd of a society. A societj' expresses itself in its Art, or rath« 
the ideals of a society are expressed through its Art, and its insti¬ 
tutions coUectivelv. So long as a society is vigorous, and directs tl^t 
vigour to the pursuit of high ideals, its An (whkh is one form 
expression}. wiJ] progress both in power of expression and in subli¬ 
mity of ideas. Bui once a society's ideals begin to decline, or 
stagnate, the effect on Art will be etpjally disastrous. Society thus 
Wields an important inlluence on Art directly, as well as forms a 
necessary background for its tleveloptnent as shown by our historical 
treatment. 

I’he modes ia which this mutual influence U exer- 

always direct. Society 

wHf.4ri. not tdl its artists ye shall paint thus and thus only, 
or ye ahiill write only these works and in tto 
style In the world's history there have been ituithutions and Bode- 
ties chat have thus tried to reguJiite and condition the ariistic im¬ 
pulse, and suppress individualism. 1 he effort of the Roman Catholic 
Church during the Renaissance lo regulate some An forms and 
themes is the best example to illustrate the point. It was a 
futile effort to control and regulate the anist’s urge fm self-expres¬ 
sion and dierefore bound to fail, and resulted in a violent reaction 
towards the other exireme. But these direct commands and posiwe 
influences neeil noi detain us here, for they have nowhere proved a 

success, and endured at all. r, . t _i. l 

The chief indirect influence is exerted by^ Society through the 
person of the artist himself. For he is a social product, born and 
nurtured in the ideas and ideals, conventions and morahiy, m the 
society he lives in. Koines Smith concludes his book on Greek An 

and National life with the observation ; , ., 

■■Blit Ih* broad conclusion to which we may come, after thii 
of Creek Art, ts that the artist refltct* the ideals of the lime in which 
he lives."* 

This point we need not labour more, for it has already' been 

* Grtitk Att NatiofuH Lif^\ 
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considered when dealing with the question whether the artist is a 
genuine creator or not.‘ 

i * The secotul great influence on the artist is the 
(/ iJtr “Artistic heriuge of his people and of hia a^e, which 
' AHiti. ' an artist is with and into, for which he is 

beholden in the ultimate analjrsis, to his particuiar 
society. Tlie artistic heritage really means the sum total of the ideals 
of life and knowledge of Art and its technique, prevalent in that 
society, anti the traiiitions and conventions based on them, for 
generation togellwr. Each generation of artists is formed by ihis, 
and each new artist adds his quota to the commt^ heritage, in the 
measure he is capable of giving. 

The only difference between the first ami this second influence is 
that while the former affects each intUvidual artist and shapes his 
outlook on life, the latter affects rather the collective artistry of the 
whole society through successive generation. But the latter influence 
also, is felt through the jierson of the individual artist. . 

Thuim^hthr The next important mode in which a society 
influences the artist is through the educadonnl factor. 

f'ntfior. gy ^ meant the ^ueation of the artist, 

as well as that of the connoisseurs or patrons of An So far as the 
artist's own education is concerned, tins is only another phase of the 
first influence discussed. The latter is important, because without 
sympathy or appreciation from his fellow men, an artist cannot 
live, or give forth of hk best, fie, as all other human beings, likes 
his work to be understood and appreciated, so as to cause olhers lo 
feel the delight and joy that he Las himself felt, whilst producing 
the work. Now, how much active sj'mpathy a society can show, and 
how much real Art It can appreciate and encourage, depends upon 
the appfeciator's own Art education. Therefore the educational 
factor enters our discussion. 

Tn modem times, where the etiucadon of a [leople Is undertaken 
by the State, this question of aesOtedc et^ucation assumes a different 
aspect to what it did in ancient communities, where education was 
largely^ left to private enterprise. In those societies it was mainly 
the artist himself who cultivated the taste of the public. This, he did 
by ftomling ihe public with a wealth of excellent artistic creations, 
thereby giving society inaierial on which to build its taste. In this 
way, the puhlic becomes imbued with artistic appreciation, and is 
. ible to ap itreciare nothing hut the best. At times, when the idealian 

* Cp. Anle, p. »s. 
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of a given sodetv is very low. the true artist even help to raise tt 
by getting his oW su[)erior work appreciated. For the arttst has 
this advantage over his fellows, 

*‘tliat if liis character is so strong for good, that he can, ^ 

a hiw level of Uteahsm about bi«i, conct'iVB and c^pr^s a great ideal, 
?h; of .f-fwork wiU be recognised by who cannot 

grasp its full sigoificatice; the Aphrodile of Melos stands m evidence of 
this truth/** 

But even if the artist does not always sticceed in elevating, he cp 
at least always help to cultivate public taste, merely because ol die 
physiological fact Uiat an ounce of practical illitstfation is better 
a pound of preaching- An artistes role in the education o s o^ 
temporaries in modem times Is neither so important, nor so y 
understood, as it might be ; and so Art h^ come 10 y o * 
prey of circumstances and conditions which sometimes degratle it. 

. .r,.. The artistes desire to please the public ^d win 

their s>Tnpthy need not be questjonerf. This is 
unavoidable for economic reawns. For, 
ihe artist in him may not care for ignorant P^hc 
satisliecl by giving of his best, the man m him for an vir.th. 
human as any of us—crav^ for sympathy and ^deraiari ^ 

out these he starves and withers and may fade away tog 
Or worse still, he may bend to cimmismnces. and become a m^e 
slave of his environment, producing what the untutor^mass aroimd 
him demands, and so make an end of all ^od Art. the case of Ae 
XIX century factory architecture would alone suffice to prove this. 

h is in the hands of society then to rwognii^ its wealth, or 
genius b^ore it Is able lo reach its full ftighl. For tins reason, 
necessary to study,—as is the aim of this work-^^he or^misa lo 
and working of a society, in so far as it conscit^ly aids ot im¬ 
pedes Art i particularly through its systm of education and Btill 
more tlirough economic institutions and circumstances. 

There is another and yet more potent way. 
in which Society indirectly but very materially 
influences Art. The economic factor is undoubtedly very important 


lilLti' CreeJt Ai^i nrid WdJioniiJ p- 3®J; - | 

the fate of the ienjiJ* Keats, whose sensitive sod was ab e 
tl Stls of ihe unkind critics of his days, aovi hen« his early 


^ Raines Smith 
^ Thia was 
to htnf ihc sharp 
flight from the earthly cxlsten™ 
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in^ ihc devdopment of Axt. For Art nec^sarUy implies ease and 
leisure to cbe artist \ freedom from the spectre of hunger and want. 
Lelsiye, In its mm, implies a sound economic system, by whkb an 
artist s necessities are assured, without consumitig aU lijs energy in 
the struggle lor existence. At the same time, if true Art is to 
Rourisb, the artist must not be reduced to the level of a wage-sLave ; 
nor must he be governed entirely by cammercial motives. The 
artist, like alt other men in a community, has to make his living 
through hift work. The ideal ^iety must, therefore, he so otganis- 
as to OTve the artist his living, and yet not degrade him from the 
dignity of a creator to the lex-el of a machine. For he renders a 
service to the society—a service without which a society cannot 
claim to be civilised. 

For wtmi grievoui dompting, grim about our fives is iJial we ore 
^lui up Within uursdves, witti an Itch to get outside oureckes,” "An 

u a Riomentary leluxaiion from this ituhing . ” “The active pmuse- 

mentsi and relaxations of life, can only rest certain of our faculties, 
itKiiilgtng uitiers't the whale seif is ntvcr rest ml save through ihai 
Nature^^o^An which enmes thrtiugit lapi coruetnplation of 

The service the artist renders must be fully fecogtused aiKl oile- 
quateJy rewartlet!, like all other services rentiered to society, 

"The artkl cnairihutes a uixcsSfiry element in life, ihc value of 
‘ . * *^httul it, the Very being of tnan would be fractured, xs-ould 
rock and ot^rturn. The value of beauty ts supplied by rrt>d in all his 
works It IS the stamp of the divine hand/** 

And il thr^glv the artist, that others are able to see "God in 
everything If the artist, renders so important a service, the best 
wa) siociety cuutq regard him would to niake ihe artist's posvtioft 
secure, and assure him enough leisure to develop his genius to the 
maximum extent. If artists are given an assured position and living, 
t e) exalt their sexuety by ennobling its ideals, and revttalisins its 
^ic currenis trf thought ami action. This is the idea] relationship 
between the artist and his society. 

Now let ua see how various societies have tackled 
"V, ‘J^is P/obtem, and with what result, beginning with 
our limes How is ihe artist paid to-day for the services he renders 
socit or ow docs society value hi^ efforts? i5<jciecj''"5 admiratiofi 


I fun of T^row^idUity. Gskwotthy (Ekuv uh Artl 

* .Vecv»ily 0/ An, p. 83, 
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or appreciation is cjqjressetJ in the money it offers him, 
through individual patronage oj his Art* 1 he more ^pular _h 
artist, the more monev his pictures or creations fetch His very Ide 
ilenends upon tvhethcr the works he prv>dijc^ will sell 
Societ\^ ti>day is not so organised, as collectively and automatically 
to encourage artists, the latter have to degrade themselves to tie 
sal^en. and find individual purchasers (or their creations. Ihey 
have no definite nor assured place assigned to them m modeni 
mercialisrn and hence the proverbial precanousn^ of arus: Ute 
Indeed, the problem of modern Art, ^ike the aMten , ^ 

three quarters of the society in which it is product harihv under¬ 
stands It. an<l is utterly unaffected by it. Hence Art ls left 
in the air. and artists have no recognised place in modcni 
Geitiua [5, therefore, often deatroyed in the mere struggle for bare 
existence. Under such circuntstajices artists are faced wit a 
tetnptation, namely, that of prostituting their Art to pl^ the 
public, however ignorant it be so as to procure means o_ ive i . 

What is the aesthetic equipment, claim or right of the sociay, 
w'hich thus leaves to the tender mercies of a commema compe 1 ion 
to guide the artist's creations and inspiration ? The one aim and 
obiect o( this sodetv is to make money. It is abprb^ -ll 

has no time to develop a taste of its own and it is giudcd m all ite 
likes and dislikes, not so much by well-mformed and intelligent 
criticism, as hv the hectic nature of advertis^ent .And it is on die 
caprice of this' society that the artist, and therefore the Art re^ts. 

Let us now glance bachwartls through the ages at 
sations, where Art was highly cultivated, flouns e , anc 
honoured, to see if we can learn something from that study. 

■In all ancient n«tinns, even Orcct*,, at all ^?rri;'’nf The 

activity, art txisicd as an with a 

characUrisiic Aristntflinn kinrl. The pvrpo^c vasjn nn 
hut on the oiher tiaiwi, a work nrf "I!’"m ^ 
like a ^-aiutering sielkr frarnent; .t misled 

other activity, wJicthcr that of enrichmeiU ,YlL «lt«/Sn of 

lhat of association with ftrchitecuirci or by virtue p 

some knfTwti Mtal Of in^lratw™- * 

In anrietit societies. Art was a national concern. A definite 


" Upton Sinclair: Afurifnori Arl* lif^ tkn Tirtat 

♦Arnold Bcnnct in his two works dealing with apd 

-Advtnmrc' a drama, and -Piiri,^ AlkV a novel. -T^dclv hLTn A^ 
tiring to light the exact nature of iniefe*t medem English soci y 
■'Cassofi: XXth Cendii-y Scjilptutf, p. 7. 
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place and ittip<jrtaftce assigned to it; and it had a 

social piifposCj tuunoly, ta adorn the city and beautify it, 
<x to derate the temple where thousands came to womhip. 
How (hd ih^e thousands eitpess their appreciatfon? By 
dighting m the works, by enjoying the pleasure they gave, and 
the relief they offered from the daily routine of life. Society saw to 
It that the artist had not to bother about his daily needs, for they 
were easily assured to him. The artist's btisiness was solely to 
create, to give forth of his best ; and, by doing so to ctdlivate the 
r the public to appreciate him, and. through him. only the 
es rt. Admiration was expressed by conferring on the artist 
o spea^ im^itance, e.g. Phidias was asked to adom the 
» axthenon, or by oSenng to the artist, as the Greeks did, the Crown 

During the Renaissance of Art in Europe, the 'patrons' of Art 
rame into existence. Artists here flourished under die patronage of 

'>«!'? to otiom Su«hJ. o. 
arri.r h;. li ' of U,eir patrons. I his. though assuriog the 

fhT;'™ X “ of 

me syllabus of almost all the courtiers who patronised it so that the 
the ^hntSf of" Jf,!,'"'®™' “"=• to encourage and foster 

en«£S,Iv's^,L'°A'““"'i,’'!!''l' the artist's independ- 

»as .eeut^rthrougi. a 

nwS.rHt™:rets f« r \ 

regulation automaticallv sinink' *f h *™ ^ same process and 
diSr^- calling hU natural and here- 

amount of freedom within hk ^ l the greatest 

and yet assure the hiX.?^ I>a>t.mt« sphere to each incUvidual, 

afford\hefX, op% 3 *;. *«'• 


Cp. Upton SinL-lair'* 
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Art therefore it may truly be concliHlefb is affected greatly by the 
influence and organisation of society. In its turn Art exerts no less 
important an influence on society. How, let us enquire* 


Art is essentially individualistic in creation, as we 
have aireaidy trietl to show. Its purpose—nf it has 
Crffto. another conscious purpose besides giving ^tis- 
faction to the artist's urge for expression,—is to 
give delight to the observer, to stimulate in him hi^er emotion, to 
give him a glimpse of the unseen and the Infinite. In this way, 
incidentally , Art takes upon itself the function of a social teacher as 
also of a social critic. This is done unconsciously, without probably 
the artist lutnself being in the least aware of it. It cornes into his 
work, because thcr Artist is a product of his society ^irid feeling 
its lack, and seeing to remedy it- In the background of his poems, 
or pictures, the foibles and shortcomings, just as much as the long¬ 
ings and strivings of his society are so well delineated, that it does 
more good than direct criticism.’ 


A love of perfection, of harmony, is another 
lesson taught by true Art to mankind. For Art seeks 
to express Ideals : and. what are ideals, but the ex* 
pression of man's desire to expand himself and perf«t himself, 
This love of perfection and harmony crests the divine fire of 
discontent; and people who have received this message from Art 
seek to reconstruct their spcietiesi so as to find that message and 
replace concord for discord in their social environment. 


A UPtoj Art, again, harbours and nurtures a spirit of free- 

Frfedam. Jojn. Fof Art to flourisK, OT atmospherc of freerfoin| 
is essential. Where that is not found . Art teaches the members of a 
society to seek it, to light for it if necessary, and w'in It. This is not ^ 
done directly but indirectlv. through preaching and teaching a love 
of freednin. asdid Rousseau before the French Revolution when he 
WTote—"Man is horn free, and finds himself everywhere in chains 
a sentence that later became the creed of the revolutionaries. 

Th^e. then, are die various ways and means 
by which Arc and Society react on each other, making the mfluence 
of one or the other, or of both, felt in particidar phas^ of the deve* 
lopment of a civilisation. Art is the creation we have found of 
social conditions operating on the artist, and at the same time per- 


Dm mu is a form of Arl thai docs this most wtsilv. 
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forms the work unconsciously of refining society, and hence daily life 
through its contact with and emphasis on the beautiful. It Kas a 
subcodsdous fund ion of a social nefomier for the same reasons. 
The purpose of t]^ work is to discuss, in the tight of the above 
reasoningt the place occupied by Art in Ancient Indta^ and describe, 
as accurately as we are ^Je, the relationship existing between the 
two. and their mutual influeDce on one another. 



PART II 



T5Rr TIT HRCTEnr 

TNDTR 






I 


I 



CmVPTEll III 

MAIN HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

'^Q^nnd on wHnprajwJti* uti re^rdot 

raww ilii puliligui^ lufiuisi II I'jidfisiflmi. TfcJUfi 

As the main basis of this work, (el us now i:onsider the it^te 
abllittes and tendencies forming the cultumi hent^e o _ 

races of 1 ndia as far as artistic expression is conoeitietj. n 
do this, we will have to see who these races were and w tere ®y 
liad come from, that is glance at the historical background. It willb^e 
on this historical background that l^e three main 
section will connect ihcmselves. iTiese 

capacities of the Indian people liave, no doubt, been wcn'kw ^ [w 
by motive forces (to be studied in the next cliapter) ^ ® 

inherent capacities into action, and develof^ these , 

concrete expression of ihe saul of ^ whole j^ople was e - 
The institutions, social, political and eoonaroic that conscitm, y 
unconsciously aided this growth of Art, will be consider ml 
next follow'ing chapter, so as to complete our survey o t e , _ 
tlalB that went towanfs fashioning the foundation of the creative 

eenius of the Indian peoples. , . * i , -.4 

We shaU commence with a survey of the historical background, 
because "in order to understand an Art, it is neo^sary to examine 
the soul of the pubtic to whom it addresses Us^f^ ^ 

The early liislory of India is shrouded in tmp^e- 
uaWe misl. The aiHest reliable r«<.rd of onybnj 
,W lbs Iniian poopfeis ibot 

are not really historii^ records, but Hights of poetic 
imagination from which may be hail nmny a 
vision as to the people who composed those hymns. 


J/pAfjtyfKLono 
imd Harttpj^a fn 

indmm ChU^ 
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More substantial though less systematic, and much, much 
earlier than the Vedas, are the remains excavated at Mohenjodaru 
and Harappa, In fact too early to be of substantial use to us. The 
earliest of these are ilaled 4000 B. G. and the latest 2500 B. C. 
But one point at least is cleared, that, long before the Vedic era 
India was a country widi 3 very advanced dvilisatioft. It may indeed 
rank lO'day with Egypt and Mesopotamia among the pioneers of 
civtiisaLion. 

Sir John Marshall gives the Indus \^ajiey civilisation an indejjend- 
em exktence, and does not make it a colony of the rudghbouring 
Surrierian civilisation as is suggested' by some scholars. This h)TX>- 
thesis, for we can hardly call it else yet, is capable of completing the 
chain of the history of [ndian civilisation by supplying many missing 
links. For instance, tlte origin of the Dravidians, the character of 
their civihsatior as gleaned From the Vedas is yet only suggestive, 
but when corrabomted by the finds at Mohenjodaro and Harappa, 
acquires certainly, and iloubt seems to vanish from our minds. 

I he I eiins tell us the Dravidisms lived in fortresses, but the Cam' 
bridge History derides this as wrong translation. The massive 
brick constructions of the Indus Valley lend every support to the 
fortre^ theory, so that the author of the Cambridge History it 
may be sugg^ted, should reconsider his opinion. The origins of 
evepr art in IniJia is lost. When research meets each individual 
medium, lo t if is there fully evolved, throwing no light on its deve- 
opments at all. Here a^in the Indus Valley may be resorted to. 

I here we see the beginnings of rnmiy of the arts in India. They are 
not cfiiile beginnings, but promising ones, that appear to have a 
good futile To these be^nnings, therefore, may be traced tlie 
womlerrul development of Indian art w'hose malurity is met with in 
the historical ages, 

Mohenjodarn is a fertile field for investigation, but none of the 
conj^tures made above can be definitely provwl, Hence productive 
M this maj be, we cannot use it, as this chapter Is for this work the 
basis on which the whole is to be knit; anil the basts must essentially 
be sound and made up of farts. The Indus Valley dviibation is still 
on a snaky foundation, though full of promise. We must therefore 
with It, and rely on the Vedas^ as affording material 


.-.K- * ** civaB9tioii he (fives rhe denomination ciialco- 

lilJsie, CDinpminB those civtlisiuiunii on the banks *if the Nile, EnphuMirs, and 
Indus, all mdependvni in theimselvcs, yet (jossessing considerable similftrtlv 
with anolhw, tmd therefore .rapable of being classed as dilTefent espres- 
sions of the same process wTthin n deBnite period. 



MAIS HlSTOflJCAL BACKGIlOUHl) 
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admitting greater verificauon than the former. From them « Is pos¬ 
sible to piece together an account of their social svstem and cultural 
or artisDc achievements. 

The Vedas are largely accounts of the invadiitg 
Arj'an tribes, who entered India about 15OO B. C. 
In them are visible glimpses of ^ older clvilisatioti. 
already existing in ihe land, which the Aryans ulti- 
tnately cont^ered. The foes that the Aryans meti 
in what later on came to be called Aryavaita, were, 
according to their own descriptions in the Fedar and 
the Epics, a fairly advanced people, who lived in towns, mighty 
fortresses to defend themselves, and a well-knit social fabric that 
was the envy of the contjuering Aryan. The Fecl<l^ speak of th^e 
enemies as Dosytis, who are identified by some later historians with 
the ancient Dravidians. 

The Dravid civilisation is believed by many scholar to- 
dav to bear a marked resemblance to the Intius and Sume¬ 
rian Vafley Civilisations existing round the shores ol the 
Mediterranean. The Indian people, therefore as we meet ^em lirst 
in recorded history appear to be made up of these two mam 
The Aryan, who about 1.500 b- C. were the conquerors, ^d the 
Dravidians. with an ancient civilisation, who seem to have been m 
the country King before die Aryan What and how ih^e races 
contributed to the growth and development of Indian culture will 

form our next inquin'. , , , i/ j , 

Through the Rig Veda, the oldest of the four I 

a record of the An'an tribes, their cultural ideals and 
system may be gleaned. In them- we ^e pictured a '^ ^ 
(leople, living in a well oiganised society w'lth ideals and persui s 
a progressive character, above the niere physical wants ot lue. 
Hence, both the opposing forces that colliderl ag^st each o^r 
during the Vedic era, in Aryavarta, and waged the hrst recorded 
battle! of the numbers that were to follow, were representatives of 
no mean civilisations. Both were advanced m their own way. >" 
thought and organisation, had certain peadiantie? of t eir o 
and were therefore capable of influencing and benefiting eac o er. 

PfoMt* <ii As the Aryan-s advanced farther and farther into 

cwiKrtii India, they took, as well ^ gave, of thor 

orranisation. rdigious ideals, and cultur^ at^n- 
ments. This was a slow and 

trace, but evident in the result. For the culture of India as we have 
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it tO'day h a composite entity, nia<Je up of the cotiinbuiion of both 
these advanced races—'the A^}^ans and the Oravids, wielded toge^ 
ther by means of the Aryan language 'Sanskrit', and the Aryan 
socid] organisation which later developed into tl\e Caste System. 

Tit l)at^at vr Were lliCse Dravidians whom the Ary'ans 

fjt« r**a!Liaau. encountered at the time of their mvasion ? The 
Dasyus of the Rig Peda and the epics are identified 
as the Dravidians by almost all scholars who have studied the 
subject.' Very litUehistorical data regiirding them is available, from 
their own or independent sources. All that we know of them is 
through the Arj^an sources, which, being the works of their enemies, 
are unavohUibly tainted ; though, as corroborative evidence, they 
may serve their turn. As regards monumentary evitlence, except a 
few clsLs and mounds in South India, and the relationship that 
might be traced with the finds at Mohenjodaro, nothing else re¬ 
mains. From Tamil literature of hiier ilays but referring to earlier 
times, and from the Aryans, we are able, however, to piece toge¬ 
ther some rough outlines Eind general characteristies of the Dravids 
and the peculiarities of what might have been their civilisation. 

fTofiit H4/wn»t. already mentioned, the Dravids seem to Itave 

** tit Ofuriiit. lived in walled towns, liaving stone or brick 
houses,* * with advanced sanitary' arrangement, similar 
perhaps to those at Mohenjodaro. I heir main occt^natiun centred 
round trading and colonising ventures, as the evidence in the 
Fetltrr suggest. These also testify to their skill in arts and 
crafts. Th<dr wares they exchangeif for the produce of foreign 
lands. If this be true, the theory put forw'ardby some w’rtiers^ that 
the Aryans were the real makers of Indian Civilisation, while the 
D^yus were no more than ignorant savages whom the Aryans 
civilised, is erroneous and misleading. Besides, it is out of date now, 
and no serious scholar gives any weight to it. 

’Cambridge History' of India: Vq|, I, pp. 54.7»,S5. fli^fory of Civilha- 
IiVn fn Aimrof India— R. C. Dutt. p. 76. 

Aryffnj of Indio: Omt M. K., p, 76. 

Drctfid Ittdta by S. Iyengar, pp. ja, aj, 

Indiuit lind InditMiiitn Afl—Scci. on Aryans and Dravids bv Coomarn- 
swamjr. 

*CiimbTidge Uisloty, Vol. 1 , p. 42. 

Coomaraswamy; Indian voif IhilvnrfiDn Art —seetton on Aryno and 
Dravidi- 

Slr ^ofiD Marshull: mid {lit IndttJt t'ldl^v Cwt/iration, 

Introduction. 

* B. C. Dutt; ffirfary uf Ch^ilifattan in Aticiant India, 
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MAIN HI3TOUICAL BACKGaOUSD 

Modern hislorical opinion as gathered from tho^ who have th- 
vot^ ihemselves to mis study, e* *g- T- R. Sesba lyeug^t 
Dutt, G. Slater. Dr, Coomaraswamy. giVes the pravidjatis aud 
their contribuiiDit its just recognilion and place m the development 
of Indian culture, antf the ruins at Moheojodato and Harappa tesu- 
that it can scarcely be otherwise. 

Most scholars are nowadays agreed, the 

it'A* wvn III* Ofavitis are not aborigines in India, but etnigrants, 
OriHitdir .rfna Aryans,' According to this hypothesis, the 

A« .firf pravids came into India by land or sea from some 

Northern country' probably about the Sfti or 
4th mUlenmuni B. C.. aw finally settled m mis 
country, cultivated its land, developed its am and 
rivilisatton to its highest pitch in the south of Inma. \\ hich par i 
cuJar race or iieopte of the ancient world thus made their way into 
India and finally became the Dmvids, is a matter of controversy. 
There are various opinions, mutually so divergent and so conl^- 
diciory, that almost ef\ery ancient race has sometime or other, by 
one scalar or another, been hailed as the parent of the I ‘ 
Hunter tells us they are a branch of the Medit^ranean race, the 
term to be used in its widest sense.* T. R. Sesha Iyengar m 
Drnvirfiafi India gives about hah a dozen tbepnes as to their 
origin, all incorrect (Chapter II). which trace the Dravidi^s back 
to the Egyptian. South African, and Elamite origins, but ultimately 
concludes by gi'^ng them a Mediteiranean origin, hi® first comp^^ 
the Dravidian civilisation with that nf the Indus \ alley, w ic e 
finds simikr to the Chakolith ; and so concludes that the civilisation 
of the I>ravjd is akin to and ptirt of the *Medjterranean civiUsat^n, 
When a hranch of those people came to India, they ^ ^ 

native dvilisjitlon with them into their new home, as the European 
peoples have tione in America in our days. 


«\Ve have eailfavoured to show**, he sums up. Ptmkh 

erudite scholttrs cilcH above, nud the r^nl ,***,*^-''*^1^,1 
and Sindh, that the Dravidian cwihsation oI lodm b^rs 
Id the culture developed in H«- Mediterranean area. Thii lead? to 


* Some scholars trave them to be ahftrifiinwi « 
yet heed diaprovMl. The former iheory ^diow has 

Rdence and has been accepted fay nicuu scholars on the subjici. q>, Catrthftdgt 

Hiftory, Vol- p. 4^^' 

* Hiitner: Chpir h 
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i^erence that the ori^i'twl home of the ancient Dravidmns must have 
|>C£D oo tfit Mcditcrraocaxi J 

The Oravids are thus traced originally to lands fringing the Medi¬ 
terranean. From thence, it appears, they voyaged to India bv the 
sea, or ^rhaps travelled by the Bolan pass, not less than a iooo 
y^s before the Aryans first came into this country.* This explains 
me enstence even to-rlay of the Brahui language—apparendv of the 
Dravidi^ stockyn Baluchistan. That region must have bln on the 
route taken by the new comers if we assume that they entered India 
from the North-West Some of their tribes may have remained 
there, whilst others may have sailed down the Indus, crossed over 
to me South-vVeBtem coast of India, and formed at first settlements, 
and evCTtu^ly bulk up an empire there. That empire and the civili¬ 
sation flourishing therein we know as the Dravidian. Conversely, 
even if ^ey originally came to India by tray of the western seas, 
landing first on our south-westem shores, they must have tienetrated 
m search of trade and colonies northwards ant! southwards, and so 
orme an ^pire, by trade and colonisation, by peaceful penetra- 
tion extending from the Punjab perhaps to Kanya Kumari. from rhe 
Ijo!^ Pess eo ihc mouth ui frod^vcrii 

^ This empire W'as a great maritime empire, depend- 
proliably on sea-borne commerce mainly, as 
appears from the literary evidence available! We 
iwve evidence of regular commercial intercourse car¬ 
ried on by sea, between South India and Western 

□ravidians traded with the ancient Chaldeans, the Egyptians, the 

iTf^* " T'"’ ^ Greeks and Romans, also 

with China, Sumatra, Java, and ihe Malaya iieninsula.* What did 

ey ra c in * / we could know, perhaps it would help us to under- 
^d something about extent and nature of their civitisation. 
rh^e arc roniectures about their trade before the 8th Century 
B C. and evidence for trade after gtb Century B C, Indian teak 

reathptj there frnm 
M'llennmm B. C.* In Egyptian tombs, dating 
before 1^63 B. C. were found mummies wrapped in tndian Mvishn, 
which we re also supposed to have been dyed by Tndian Indigo by 

p. 4^ *>’*'^**'- I,uiia. p. 5a. Ctimhtidgf History of India. Vo*. [, 

■G. Slater: DrQvidum India p, 37 , 

* S. Tyengaf! Dr^i^id India, pp. 111-137. 

^ roj(f., p, 1331, 


tfMtripiioti pf 
Fwataru u/ 
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some writers.‘ Indigo we know was obtamed 

valley. Hence if this evidence is go^. two 

blished thereby ; first, the extent of the Dravid Empire, or a _ 

Sf ^tem of theh cotnmercial hinterland, for to trade m ind^ 
mtr hav. in Ani, poas^nion. or unde, to, ^ ° i mft. 
ence the valtcv of the Ganges about the snl MilleDniiim H. 
sS:on^;. the art of weaving* must 
about the same perlo.!- Solomon ,s smd to 

apes, rice, and peacocks fr^ India. ^ _ Tamil Toifct* 

n!*amck 7'tiilf* mav have been derived from the lamn 

SX'jhJtt; As regards the trade 

silk, pearls, spices, were ail exported, Perrot Chipjea also bear 
testimony to the export of gold from India to * Quotation 

After the fllh Century B. C- we have an /X^Lr do^ noi 
from KautiSya’s but unfortunately the writer does 

give the reference, S. Iyengar says. 

“ntnt*.rd."r,nr^.'H 

shell a« specified as products of the South. 

The Dravidian name for ^ 

borrowed from Sanskrit, the wnter asserte. ,t,* nravid 

for pearl seems to have b«n for rice 

its name in the land where it was found. j jj ^ords 

and pepper, n^ely, or><^a. pepen, were also from the Tamil 

ami aixT ^ 

were antiusllj' swiilkiwecl by iDtlia. , . . . 

Our purpose here is not to recons^ct to 

that would be a difficult task if not impossi ^ of 

note its general character and ouLstanding pec^ nod mato- 

important nations of the ancient world grew in o ^ j With 
nw as powerful civilisaurms, by means of commerce and trade. With 


t Sar 2 .^U»oh.ni^^r<y and lft< V.Wey 

• Omridian India hy S. lytngar, PP iJt-UT- 

.. — 

Shfl^Uy)^ 

* fhid^ —137* 

^ Ibid^ — 14 - 3 - 


IntnKltbEjtiftn. 


C7i4a nah y u d Tihashas t i^a, 
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iradecomes prosperity, and with prosperit}’, verj- often remariuibJe 
outbtirstfr of the i[iteUei:tual, s^piritua) anct cultural acjJvtty of a 
people. That probably was the case whh the Oravtdiaris too, ’ and 
the result may have been a very advanct^ civilisation, as the ejttenr 
and the nature of their commerce shows, and as the bitter envy of 
their Arj'an enemies hut amply proves- 

Of tliis once flourishing avtli.satii>n, at the advcatt of the Aryans, 
we do not know much, 6iit we may take it to be by now an esta* 
hlished fact, that the DravtcUnn^ must have contributed towards the 
growth and development of (he coinjweitc Indian culture, from iheir 
vast resource*.. Let us nr>w see if we can pick out, with the help of 
scholars, and from whai has already been said, what may appear to 
be distinctly Dravid traits in the later and common cidture ol 
India in the historic age. That will give us some idea, at least of tlie 
Dravidian elements in Indian Culture, and from that, of the nature 
of that dyiUsation and this will consequently indicate the extent of 
the Dravid contribution to Indian Culture. 

D™:i.i Tnrif* We will discuss these possible elements of Dravid 

rarft.]. cvf- origin in Indian Culture, umler various important 

tur^ hfiads. such^as religion, social institutiaiis, and so 
on. Dr. CoomaniswaTny liurns m> the whole 
influence of Dravtdian on the Indian and An-an CTnhute, ir> the 
religious and social poltiical.spheres, thus : — 

If indted, we recognise Jn the Dfiividians a iuulluTn oicc, and in 
the ArvsTt a t^nnlyrn, k may well lire arguctl, that the victory uf the 
kiiij^ly thi!^ iTibul graTlHal ri^plrfun imo orjho- 

dox religion of the phull^ cult, and the piotiitir and the 

^httc rn>m syttiboliisit to iitmosphcric icoOi!>grsphy in thr pA^rlod 

of thejsllc ^nd b!iakl| develcrpmcnilSif umi'k ? vldtiry of. the con¬ 
quered over Lhir tdiiquefon^^'* 

In t^s province of Religion, the Dravulians^ coritribiuioTi is ihai 
which ts stated above, plus a few other minor deities, such a-i the 
.Vagus, the Yaksfias^ and other nature spirim that fn-lp to in,ike ihe 
Hindu Pantheon so alive, so ctKimic, anrl so sympittheiic. While (he 
Aryans of the North, woi'shipped Nature Spirits, of the wind, storm 
^d min; of light, heat, sun, fire; of health the of 

Gaun, I. sit&s (dawn^ and the lord and master of all these — Imlra ; 
the Dravidians introdiiccd more earthly eleineaEs, lliat came into 
mrect contact with man,-and influeneed his life immediaiety. Again, 
the worsh ip of the Mother Goddess, which U essentially a Mediter- 

’ I hid. — 1501 . 

* CKimiiras.waniy: /ptdiqn and IirdoHcrion di-1, p. ^ 
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rnncan irait, may have brought in its train naiurd reverence for 
woman, ami the appreciation thereby of the softer side of life that 
womati rresents. Tlte Aryan in contiaat was more vinle. more hiird. 
and less delicate ui imaginative. When we add that the Urayid 
society seems also to have been a mamai chal one —that is where m- 
hentance and suixession were tlirmigh the llien the intlu- 

ence of woman on their siicial life, ideals, arnl activity inay be better 
undcrstoCHi. Softness, refinement, an intuitive apprecinuon ol the 
emiilionai and the beainiiul. cliamcti^ristiw pre^rmiicnily -d 
woman, must have found utmost prommenve m the worshijjpers ol 
the Gr=ii Mother, l liiala in marked contrast to the Aryan worbhi[> 
of srrengih and irowm. Reverence for woman, and esj^ally lor 
ih_e mother, has become an mte^al and essential pan of ‘he com 
iiioti culture developed in India, fie who makes a woman uinapp, . 
that I’amily soon perishes, says Mitnit ’ Where women are 'loootir- 
ed. the Goils are pleased,^ So far t 

A^hurya is ten timef; more venerable than the ^ 

.1 himied timiis more than^lhe teacher, but a mother a ihous,md 

^^i^rof^br is very ililferent from the Shiva of ihe 

Shaiviie revival thft came from the Hindmswl 

recent time. Perhaps Shiva as Nntaraja, and ^ rnn iinlv the 

Br„hmank Tmnutik wasa Dravidr^ ■T‘'-^^'^’''r!?iv^dw‘torshi(j 

emplmsis oti Sluxkti or the femaJe pnneipJe in the the cm- 

of kali. Lima or die con^ri ol Shiva, and. by f 

sorts of the ulher gtals of the 1 unity, may well be ascnUd entir y 

to the Dravidian source in its origin * tmatw- 

The early Ary'ans, again, we delimtely know, were not ima^ 

worshippers. The hymns of the Rt^ ^^^orehin^becom^li 

look tor their gotk in unages. Yet. we Imd 
a part not Jy of Ilrahmanism, but 

jamiam. which are essentially^atheistic played 

maraswamy says, the popubr Dravidian eleme office of 

a major rirt iit all tt.t ronceuis the development ami office of 

taage-wenihip ihal “ f will, dipping and 

Siw-Riiitfca- 
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conch are a]I, likewise, Dravidian eleriietifi in the daily life and the 
culture and dvilisation fhai developed later. ^ Trade, we have seen, 
\vas amply devdoijed by the Dravid, and was in all probability the 
main cause of the Aryan bostiliiy lowTirtls them. For trade gave 
them dominance, which the Aryan had no means of counterfjalanc- 
ing- Shipping must have been indispensable to a trading people tiv- 
mg mainly on the seaboard. In the 6th Century' B. C., a randya 
princess married Vijaya prince, the founder of the Dynasty in Cey¬ 
lon, The load of the ship in whidi the bride and her trousseau — if we 
may call it so— were taken over tn Ceylon, are thus described. 
Imagint the sire r)f the boat that must have carried this huge cargo I 
It consisted of, 

“elephants, horse* *, and waggons, worthy of a king, tS officers of 
thoufiaiui f&milieE Lfi^ i 8 giiiidSt 75 Edcliial 
si^rvam^i ani) ttic prificcsE* a.nct 700 vLt^Iiie who stccompaaled 

hcr/‘ 

Allowing for a possible exaggeratiotx, the ships must have been 
large enough and sufficiently well constructed, even to hold a 
quarter of that cargo. Besides, considering die sailing that the 
Dravidtans must have done, venturing into the stormy seas of 
China, the mariner's compass (or equivalent astronomic know¬ 
ledge), as well as other instruments essentially connected with the 
science of navigation, must have I'ery likely been known to them. 
Hence any references to these, nr any* motifs derived from them in 
the later art, must be regarded as being of DravUl origin. 

To the Dravitlians, again, are probably due ihi>se forms of archi¬ 
tecture, which seem to be based on bamboo construction, 'rhe 
architecture of the Toda hut has been dtetl as a proto-type, or at 
any rate a near analogue, of the early barrel-vaulted chaltya halb, 
and the hcrrsc-shoe window. Curved roofs, though common in India, 
are rare in the world during the early ages. * 

At the time of their arrival into Aryavarta, the Aryans had little 
or nothing of organised town life,' They were nomadic wanderers, 
perhaps just entering die agritoilrural stage of civilisation, and so 
seeking a home The Dravidians at the time, were associated with 
we)l-dcveluped industries, and leading a settled and W‘ell organised 
life of a great commercial civilisation. 1 heir sway embraced many 
strong kingdoms. Hence, it is believed by some writers, that all 

* CiXiniiirdswaTiiv ; |p]4jtm uitii InJif^rjirfiun Art* 5~6. 

* S, lyeogTir: Drai^idiftn p, 138 ,. 

* CiLiDumra^^'aftiy t huiian iiiuj !ndi>fiesmn Arl^ pp. 5^. 

* Cambridge tIi%tory Indiu^ VoL I, p. 9c>. 
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oommiu^r* (Rig'Veda. Vol, 1. pages U2ivj\ U , 

This quumiion suggests SS^S^krit words for 

Tamil word suggests an tdea Tamil also* So 

Dance which may „ iKoueh suegesicd in the I eJiis, 

perhaps the very art of the dance mo g Prince of 

may have tfeen a Dravid ‘^^^^gKiva* a ^uliar favourite with 
Dancers as applied to the M Sh ^ has Uie 

South Intlia. IS *^eaoally aier on* to show, that 

lo™. - b«. .yn,bo. 

c„ .he ‘Educade^l 

HuuJooe- saye. d« '«>‘^- 

imagination anti construction* he would have 

ties CO support this mtngumg f 

supported still further our rem^ [l^riWl as the Dravtdian features 
These in brief, t^n. Dra vidian contribution, and 

in Indian culture. Of course, this is not a complete 

htdicaie the extent of them cu . _ _ purpose, especially when 
or exhaustive survey, i ,vmlaW^ draw from, 

looking to Che ^"tiness of ^ SJemlon to the next W 

Tfc- Arjfant. '^^4rianc oeople iu Aryavarta. the conquenng 

u most import oe p emigrants into 

Aryans. yw arrived aecor^ng to the 

India we have i^eady obs^^- the Indian 

accepted date. Arvan impress, and hence the necessity 

culture is predominantly of Ar>an impre^, 

“' “ ™''" 

““L. Sp.1.. L./. (» ■■■ 

• Cp. Post, page *^7' ^ 
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cfinquiring into thdr origin, thdr life and culture ; that is, who they 

8 --™ ■“ ■'’* 

fftHn Alost of thc inhabitants of the mtxiern world are 
liinjjnjjfiHii said generaHy to be descended from certain orimtial 
stocks, existing in the ancient world. Some of the 
r vr Stocks Were the Aryan, Seiuetic MoncrcilojV! 

African. The main distinction between^ these 
st^ka based on the stmiJaniv or otherwise <jf the nrindnal 
physical features of each stock, the Aryans were of liX 3 

£«' in^tiSd‘Thr\l fwtiHa,), tall anrf 

fl ■ 7” ^(«ngotoid branch is said to have yellow 
comp exions, fcit features, and heavy square builds; and so on for 
the othw Stocks of the human race. The Ary^ans of the Rio Veda 

were the .hrect descendants of this original 5t<i:k. ^ ™ 

History—what date it is difli- 
A.>f«¥, asccTtmn—the Aryans, whose offshoots now 

^ make up the bulk of the people of Europe. Persia, 

fZJ reason, driven out 

toseihei^ VVh^e IlT home and* where they had at] lived 

Shrill a dehaJil homdatid of all the Aryan peoples 

Im a ' !> debatable question. Some writers assert that iheire is 

a European. Max Muller iluoks the 

ongnal hnm* fa C™faJ A.i,,-*Xid rrfers to it The 

to ascer^n definitely. It was in %7t for us 

they developed thTSilmre 

wfach they carried «,h aJ! „he„ ^ ™i|,ar.dfa l4fa S!dT 

tn^ wandered East and West in search of new- 

T'" ^Tr- ? travelled 

1^ ■ after a long ramble, in the 

“ X w1 « Wen 

the Jndo-Iranian branch. A section of^ese 

t ^T?"”****"" of India. 

Ciinb. r Histary of AncUnt Jntik, p. jo. 


iti 
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Aryavarta ; stil! later called Hindoos tan by the Muslims. Tltis 
br^ch is spoken of as the Indo-Ao'^n branch of the main Indo- 

European stock. , 

The tribes that went Westwands, settled down ui different parts 
of the region now known as Europe. We are able to trace thwr 
tlesccndants in the Ancient Greeks and the Romansi and in the 
modern Russians, Germans, and the Anglo-Saxon nations who 
have in modem times colonised America and Austraiasia. When 
we come down to historical times, therefore, we h^d branches 
of this race scatterel in all the different parts of the worhi, sa mixed 
up ivith the aborigines, and changed by their surrounding l(^ eo- 
vironmenc, as to leave very few common traits, by which their 
descendants could be distinguished as originally of one stock. 

Nevertheless, in all the races descended from the 
./ yvrvan stack, one observes a degree of cul* * 

XrS« tural development, far in advance of the peoples 
of other stacks. This leads one to the pre-si^ption. 
that the Aryans were intellectually superitir to most of the other 
races of the Ancient world. Hearn speaks thus of them, 

"The famUv of the nauc^ns of which I write is cfliif«sedly the 
most ifl the world. Its historj- is more glonous. _« 

diffused, its progress »n Mieuce and m arts is 

gion fnort! pure, its polities and its law are more beneficial and more 
jtist, than those which prevail elsewhere upon earth. 

It h because of this advancement shown by the Aryan baches, 
and the heights to which they had reached, that sotn^e historians 
have held that the Aryans, even before they left their ort^nJ 
homeland, had reached a particular stage qf advancement, which 
later became the common cultural heritage of all the peoples cres- 
cended from this stock. Scholars have come to this conclusion 
through the use of two methods. The first is that of comparative 
philology, and the second is through the method of linguistic 

'“ote"“lS|'a’aitlihrity in thoir MhnolcW. as MU ns in mj-dwln^ 
between the races descended from the origin.al An-an stock 
scholars began to study the languages of the<^ peoples to sei. d 
they could let linguistic evidence to bear out the reJat.onship. Rv 
taking (he words which occur in similar sen.se and form in 
Indo-^European languages, duly transformed "i with 

' Hcarrte, W. E.: Aryan ItfmsehfiU, p. i. - 

• ChiHt, V. G.: Afyani, p. So. 
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the phonetic laws, they have arrived at what they cal] the surviving 
v^^bulary of the ongWl Aryans. From this vocabulary they have 
triwi to nKonstnict the civiltsation the Aryans had d^eloped ia 
their original homeland, called Aria, by Max Muller, before they 
scattered to the different ends of the globe/ 

. Here are some of the conclusions arrived at bv 

these students. Before separation the Arj-ans had 
reached the Neolithic, or the new stone age, and 
ii«ao*. were acquainted with copper. In their religious 
beliefs, they had come to worship nature forces, 
more or less personified as celestial beings. According to sociolo^ 
gists like Perry and Fraaer, the personUied Sky Father is the mark 
of a relatively advanced stage of intellectual development The 
Aryan social structure likewise betokens an equally advanced stage 
of ^Itural evolution. They seem to have evolved a social order of 
gradations, which. In the various Aryan peoples, took am? now 
survives in different forms. This grading we End peculiar to all 
races of Aryan origin/ fn India it has taken the fonn of Caste, 
m EuroM was evolved the Feudal system out of the Roman Patri¬ 
cian. and Plebs. The Greensand the Persians, other branches of the 
^me &t(^k, also had their sunilar social divisions, on basis or in 
forms suited to their own particular need. But, the germ, or seed, 
resulting in such soaaJ graifation, seems to be common to all Aryan 
people. 

conunon^.^iyan society had reached the patriarchal and patri- 
Imear stage, which shows a progressive evolution in their family life. 
Domestication of animats, such as dog, cattle, horses, sheep, 
^Hls, swme, was known to them, as also the brewing of 
these. Cattle was regarded as the principal source of wealth. In 
short, 

. F*’® ^'Tf*** WTBfa no longer just foml-garherers, ctr even pure nomad 

twrdsmen, but_ people who had already made distinct progress in the 
arts, as in their political organisation and religious beliefs.”* 

Aur-Fuiff , yt'i® basic culture and social ideas form the Aryan 
Setittfimn common for all races descended from 

swr# RibwK«<r. this stock. This, the Indo-Aryans must have 
, brought with them to the vales of the Sa^la 

5 )wdHti, w hich they made their home ft Is the basis of their culture 

• Ihid,, pp. 

^ M. K. Dutti Aryans India* ' 

• ChiUli!^ G* T The Aryans* 
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Iflund in the Jfie-rfiiiif the earliest of the I''e<fas, a purely Aryan 
a^:n^lnln sd Before describing the 
as being the Aryan contribution to the Indian culture of later^y , 
let us elplain the difference between the common or original Aryan 

culture, and tliat discernible in the Ktg-l^^da. 

It must not be forgotten that the 
branch, in iB journey from AsU to Ary^avaita. must ^ 

have passed through, and come into contact * ^ 

great Sviliaations of the ancient world, Por. d we accept ^e d 
di«r departure from their original home to round 
B.C., then It must have beeo In the heyday of ihe 
the Sumerian, and the E^-ptian civitisauons. 
fKissing through these lantTs. must have add^ to 
of knowledge by assimilation from the ncher and more 
^dmres the^ me": en rmde. till finally ^ey 

Sapkf SindhH, having thereby attami^ h ulS Sew^lmri 

dvtlisation, than that they* had left Arm wi ■ _ _ _ ■ advent 

arui social basis which they had strain^ j 

into Aryavarta, that we meet with in the Kt^~ ^, 

According to ibo hynr^ns of (he ■ 

jH,.rw,a !!> A^ns were a fair, hardy, and tall race in build. 

^ occupation at the time seems 
been agriculture, though their chiefjme^empanon was nam 
fighting, and therefore they idealised vinle 
c^ins the Greeks, they were the 

and physical beauty, as revealed in a perfe^ n V ^ l * rl 
for the strenuous existence they were 

Tboy Bcorti (o hove r«((hc(l a f'tTVhi, wdl- 

f.TLmrly becomes a more important * ' 

marked stage in social evolution is considered ^ ^ 

ihan when the tribe is the important j: ^he 

the case in the original homeland of the Ary'ans- * Ati 

family (he father, and (l<e Z 

Inheritance and succession was through tern,, 
the main desire of a mamed couple. ■ _j *„ .1,* flavt when 

Only two social divisions seem to be ,1 _ Ibis 

(h. Ri^ga «-em ym^, n-cjy A^n a^ (^ 

IS known as the banning of the Vama tn 

> R. C. Dull: Hiftory of CiviUsaUon in P 

* Camhfidge Hiito^y of ^ VP’ (» ana QO. 
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The Ary:)ns ihemselves were grou[>etI rafer se occupationally into 
the priests who performed the sacrifices and chanted die hvmns 
of the Rtff-Veda ; the warriors who defended the entire Aryan tost; 
and. lastly,^the tiilers of the soil, respectively known as rfie Brah¬ 
mins, Ae Kshatriyas and Vaishyas,* There was no such tiard and 
fast distinction between these classes as now recognised be^ 
tw’e^ the Castes of India. It was only a division of con¬ 
venience which at neeil could be easily overlooked. No ex¬ 
clusiveness entered into it. The head of the household in those days 
was generally a w'arrior, priest, and cultivator all combined,* and 
probably most adult Aryans were both priests and warriors when¬ 
ever occasion arose to defend their home or to extend their sway. 

Woman had a definite place assigned to her in the Aryan social 
organisation, both as a mother and as a wife, but not as an indivi¬ 
dual, exceptional cases apart.* Certain sacrifices could not be per¬ 
formed unless n>ati and wife were there together. Such sacrifices 
were no doubt very unportani in the family and the communal or 
publie life- Hence marriage was a necessity. Yet women, who had 
suflident individuality to seek a vocation for themselves, were re- 
cognisetl and given their due place, 

Silt] more: charming ’ R, C. Outt ‘*is the plclurr of womeit who 
thcai»dvrs acted aj riRliie and composed hymns, and pcrfomicd sacri¬ 
fices like men. Lady VIswavara jvas such'a one; a pious lady, who 
composed hymns and pCTformed sacri Bees’ 

The Aiy-ans were Nature worshippers even in 
their original homes, and the Tndo-Aryans of the Vedic age svere 
particubrly so. l*he hymns of the Rig-Veda are addressed to the 
powers of Nature, such as Surya (light), Agtii (fire), Ushas (dawn), 
Mami (wind) Ashwins (health) etc. 

These the Aryans worshipped; to them they offered sacrifices, 
and in their honoi^ ^ng their melodious hymns, But all through 
this nature worship we are able to trace Ihe great Rishi Seers 
Iwtdiy grappling with the deeper mysteries of life and nature. * 
Pa-SAages such as the one below show that the thlnkem^ of the age 
recognised the *One* behinrl this cosmic display, 

'“He who is the creator of all is ureal; He crvale^ and supports all. 
He is alone all, and sees all. He is beyond the seat of the seven Rishis" 

’ Jbiif., p. 

* Dutti History of Atyan Cii’/luntion, pp, 95-9(1, 

* The ^ edic female deities Ushas, the Goddess of Dawn, and Vac. the 
Goddess of Speech, seem to hare been single females occupvinf a Mirh 
place in the pantheon. 

* R. C, Dittt: tiisiofy of fiviltjaffen m 4 rtetenl Juilia, p, 113, 
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proclaimed one of the Rislils of the Vetlic days. Another says, 

“You cannot comprehend Him, who has crtutod al! this. He is 
locompnehiiDsibJe to ji^Qur mind. People make guesses, facing shrouded in 
a miat; thcj' take their food for die support of tholt lives and utter 
hymns anti wander about." 

From these verises, it is obvitius that the Rishis saw far beyond 
what could he meant merely by the apfuirent iVature w’orship, 
though the mass of the peopJe must have scarcely appreciatetl this 
prafotxnd thought. 

Anistte The artistic achievements of the age. and the 

6 / tendcAcy of the people towards artbtiy are more 
iht Aft. difficult to determine. Fergusson tells us tlwt the 
Aryans were essentially a non-artistic race, and so the cultivation 
of the arts in India, was left to the Turanian races.^ 

To support this view, we have another testimony. 

"The pnre Spiritual knowlcdgi: of the .Atyans, minglirtg with thr 
Dravkiians vmotionat nalurt! sad power of aesthciic creation, formed a 
marvellous compound which was nett her .Arj'sn or non-Arii’an but 
Hindu,"* 

This writer al-so gives the Dravidians the credit for the development 
of aesthetics in India. 

In contradlctioit to these, we have the Vetlas them&eK'cs and the 
authority of men like Havel, Coomaraswamy. R. C, Dutt, etc., 
who do not accept this view. 

"The Vedic Aryans ttem to be proficient in carpentry, in building 
houses, racing in chariots of wocKt. and in using gold jcwelltffy. In 
all probafailily, early Aryan art was decoraUve, or more ascurateiy 
abstract and symiKilical.*'* 

Besides, however, the Verlas and the evideneca 
of the Aryan language—Sanskrit—we Itave no 
Artitfie PuipUf remain s of any other artistic eyepression of the 
Vedic Aryans, tan we then say whether the Aryans 
Were at all an artistic ratre,^ The Rig-Vedic hymns themselves are, 
as already slated, enough to show the artistic temperament and 
vivid infiagination of the people w-lio created and used them." The 


* Tcrgusisioiii I inJiiin uiiiJ P -- 

* Ufjuiio/iiiJ th4 aindus^ p. 3- 

* Cootnm'aiiwsiiny : Indutn aiiJ in4«rieffon an AtyAtth anij 

Dravidj- 

pTfmitive nsligion of Oic Aryan vrftfi by wait 

be^tiiliul and striking in Nature. The sky* or the bright sky witi an clennaL 
object of wonder and worship, Sun* thie Dawti* the Fire, and the Earth, 
the Siomift and ihe Cloiidis and the ’rbuitder^ all received their wdri^hiji. 
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exquisite imagery, the apt siiniUes used, the wide range of tlie 
natural piienometia observed, espedally their beauty that seemed to 
enchajit them, must be taken to l>e su^cietit evidence of the native 
artist^ of those people. The hymns addresserj iq 'Ushas* * and 
'Atoi are typical examples of the type ive have mentioned. 

The langtiage itself m which these hymns were composed was 
essentially a musical language. If it was ever used in daily life in 
the forms in which it occurs in the hymns, i( must have accustomed 
the people speaking it, to a musical sense and ear, and so develop¬ 
ing their sense of music. In a later chapter, we have attempted to 
show how if is possible, from the V'etlic ritual, to ir;we tlw origin t>f 
almost every fine art known to the ancient 1 ndian, and so we shall 
say no more on th.it point here. 

As for concrete remains, all early works of Art, 
we know', were done in impermanent material. Hence 
that may be the reason why sve have no remains of 
the_ times before die or even from that 

period. The absence of these alone do not suflUce to 
prove that the Aryans w'erc lacking in artistic genius. Havel e.x- 
plains this lack rather differently, and better. Ilis main thesis is, 
that the Vedir period was a period of inspiration, when the Art 
philosophy, which wa.s such an essential element qf the later 
Indian Art, was yei developing. The main artistic ideals 
and motifs that took concrete form later were then in 'embryo', 
being bom. Hence it is no wontler ihat we have now surviving 
no definite, concrete artistic creations of that age, except the innate 
beauty of the hymns themselves, their native poetry and natural 
music.' 


Wr#' V*dif 
im th* 

Imduim ^fi 
t'Aiivti/pky. 


Armjng legs luippv mlloqs, with (hr uml of 

evils p as ^hesd made. I he mosx lasting impression on the mind- But amDn|^ the 
Aryans I the hrighter anrf ihe pleasanter aftpects of \Dmre the bright sky, 
the AuMhing dawnt *hif rising Sun, and the glowing flrep treated the deepest 
tmprosaiorta, and callrd fori|i songs uf gpratiliuJe prat^ and worship.'* 

R. C. Dull: ai Chriilmtlofi in Apicwnt Indiii, pp.47f 5^. 

* ‘“\Vc must fuJJv iinderaiaml that (he moitve forties which arc behind all 
Ar'l cre^Linns tiften exist in ^uli strength, king L^eforr An flnd^ concrete 
vi^sihle expressjon in titrraturc oml whai may be taJicd tlie fine Artii'% 

'Indian an was ci>nccived when lliai wonderful imuitinn dashed upon 
the Tndion mind that Lhe soul of man la elemal and oite with the Supreme 
Souli the Lutil and Cause of aU thiiig^ and ihe creative force generaknl from 
those grefit philo!iuphit:al conccpduns has nut ceased fu sLimiilak- the wbulr 
art of Asia from thiit time to ihc present day/* 

IbLVfb ideali fndrjart pp. 
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J c u^as tht Vedic poeii then, who first proclaimed the identity ol 
the “ioul of tnan with the soul of Nature, and laid claim to direct 
inspiration from Gotl. The idea of the artist identifying himself with 
Nature in all her moods* is really the key-note of all Asiatic Art, 
poetry and music.' This philosophy was predominaiitly die creation 
of the Aryans, and rCtuly their most imporuint contribution to 
Indians art history : for their whole ritual of ^vorship iuul conception 
of sacrifice were based on diis ideal- 

Hence, this age must be regardetl as one of wonderful artistic 
richness* says Havel/ in spite of the fact that it has left no concrete 
monuments of its work* other than the hymns, and the sympauteoc 
language in which they are expressed, B^des, the hymns give 
evidence that the elaborate rites of the Vetlic ritual called lorth the 
highest skill q{ decorative art qr craftmanship. But tlic vision of the 
Vedic seers only materialised into the wonderful sculpture and 
painting of the greatest period of Indian art before tlie Mahom^ 
medan I nvasmn. “ 

So much with regard to the artlsric contributiom 
ujcunrai of the Aryans of the Vedic age, Ihe hymns oi 
SttAtkrii. the V'edas are themselves an artistic expression^ and 
in them we see incipient the Art phllDsophy of India, vamely ot- 
bodiedp -evolving the ideals anti motifs w'hich later took form. We 
have very often referred to the language of the Rig-VeA“i, which 
though not the dassical Sanskrits is the basis front wmich clsisisicaJ 
Sanskrit devdopetf. This bngunge, therefore, must be token 
to be an unforgetabfc gift that the ancient Aryans have ^^idc to 
the growth and progress of Indian culture. In it are embedoTO the 
germ of all the music and lllerary^ beauty of a tatcr date; and in its 
daughter, the classical Sanskrit, are preserved aU the scientmc^d 
pliilosojihlcal works which were written as civilisation progre'ssed in 
Ary^avarca. Through the language, therefore* we see on^^pect of 
the synthesised ctutiire of the Ary fins and Dravidinns. The other 
aspect is evident through the arts that developed later on. 

From the classical Sanskrii have descended 
Tii c^iHbuiicm the mesdem languages and dialects of 

i, Northern India, and it has deeply coloured, if n^pt 

inspired, the literature of South India. So wonrlerfuJly had this 

* /7^£J., pp, ii-ja. 

’ Wbolc^pasjiigi: aj5 adapUaiior ftara tikals nf Indisn Art, Ser.ikiti op 
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i^giia^ developed, that the most sensitive and delicate eicpres- 
sioos, the most intricate and complex ideas, the most subtle shades 
of meaning, were expressed with such brevity and precision that 
they baffle all translators. 

Another striking Aryan feature in the later Indian 
which is with equal farce apparent even 
ip* jiiaiui* lo-^y, is the graded social order they introduced, 

rvit^r*, which in course of tune developed into the 

modem Caste System. Of this we will not say much 
here, since w'e shall have to treat it folly in the later chapters, es- 
[leciolly the one dealing with the "Institutions of Ancient India''. 
We neetl only emphasise here, that this is an Aryan feature, still 
exerting its full iutlnenre as in the post on moiJem life and condi¬ 
tions too, and that it lias played a considerabte [lart in the mowth 
of I ndian Art and civilisatinn. 

These then, are die contributions of the two principal rates that 
form^ the bulk of the ancient Indian peoples. Though distinguish¬ 
able in origin and elements, it has in course of time, been so mixed 
up, that the foregoing analysis must be regarded as being only for 
the sake of fundamental explanation of the nature and origin of our 
cultiwe. Besides these^ there were the sdll more ancient 
aborigines of India, represented perhaps by the Gondsand the Bhik 
to-day, who must have been in the land ages before the Dmvidian 
even entered it- But of them we liardiy know anything, anti so shall 
say no more about them. 

After the Aryan aifvent, we have two other races, the Scythians 
and the Huns, entering ancient India before the Mohemmadans. 
Bui these mces were so completely al>sorbed and Indianised, as 
hardly to leave a distinct trace of themselves. We need not, there¬ 
fore discuss their contribution to I ndian culture either. 

Of the ctjhure that grew ia Aryavarta as (he two 
Ktfni of i-piitlf- important rssjces, the Aiy^an and the Dravldlaa auial- 
gamated, we need say very little here, since thk 
Tfiesk is devoted to that sihiect. We may 
append only a few quotations to sfiow the extent 
of the composite civilisation. Whoever sphere of 
the human miticl you may select for your rapeciaf study", says Max 
MGlIer 

whether it be tJac langnag-a or reltg;iQC, Of mythology*» or philosopliyi 
wiictber it be law nr tWitoms. primUivic an or primitive science* evtty- 
where you havr eo to India, whether you Jilce h or noi. becau^ 


main historical background 

seme of the raofit valuable and nwtnictivc material* In the history oi 
man arc* treasuffld up in IjiilEa and Iftdlia ' 

Sir Thomas Munro, a man of a later tlate than our perit^l who 
was in India and had seen it in its decime perhaps, speaks dnjs 
of his rimes. If such an opinion may be expres^I of a country in 
its decline, whai must have been its ciyiliMlion in its glory, wc w^ 
leave for the imagination to picture. Sir Thomas Munro was 
if he thou^t the tJvUisaiion of the Hindus would be promoted by 
trade with England, and this was part of his answer relevant for ua. 

"I do not understand what U meant by ihc 

doo«.If a good system of agrkultufo, nS 

skill a caoiicity to prcdiioe whatever can coniribute to Iwa ■ 

SenieJSJ; iboob esiabr-sbrsi In cve^ "rh®'* SJTadTS; 

writing and arithmetic, the general practa* of hospi^ty, 

amSi^st one another, nad all. a ^ S wrkh 

full of wwiBilfliice, respect and delicacy, are i r rlr the 

dmiott! a crvHiscd people, then the Hmdoos a« not i^crior 

nations of Europe 5 tf dviUsation la to become an 

beJwtcn the iwo countries, 1convinced that this country (Engtamfi 

will gain by the import carjm-"* 

The first quotation gives us the extent tsf the civilisation, the 

second an idea of its nature and imeusuy. ^e 

will, it is hoped, serve to show partially at least, how rich, varied 

and wonderful was the compouna we are about to un o 


1 Mas MflUer! JnJia v>hal it cat* leacA M,r c*rtlur«r, p- iS- 

* Das: EJMCflliwal Sy5t€Tit &f ihe HrndySf p. 451 - 
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MOTIVE FORCES IN ANCIENT INDIA 

Wliile eMh Irdiviilua] m a society is, no doubt, actuated bv hia 
own p^ioJar mge ax a given moment, we may neverthelew dis- 
Cmguisli Certain generic forces common to a given communliv liviag 
under the sam^ conditions, and which continue to operate for cen¬ 
turies together. These motive forces supply the driving power or 
force, with the aid of Ti'hich dvilisarion advances, Wbai w^e the 
forces then, that aided the march of die Indian Civilwadmi ? 

Main Muivf , principal motive forces affecting life in Ancient 
Panmh *^013 ^re the Rcligious and Economic. The former 
Andtni India, include soctaj ideals too, for, in India, these spring 
out of the people’s religious instinct, and develop 
along with it, as we shall presently show. 

and Art**^ s&y^jyieaaki "ar*r two iif the must poirnt facler^ 
of nuTftAn Ufc.A, r- Religion g^v^^s mAOklfid a new lifo: It is mi tfupiriaitjofi 
U> till! And a con^laiirtn to (he weak; it iivcites man to actl* 

vity^ evffl to the ft^k ttf dcOth, fwt it al» jiacdft^s him, sfid translonns 
the wolf into a lamb; Religmus faith has InevttAblY fovnd ex{]iression in 
Aft» which in ttnri hus derfvBd the inspiratioa of its iiif hest iteluevc- 
menls^ ffom reJigiotL*** 


* Anc^kii Buddhisi A*i m mkitum Iq its tdtaist p. 7. 
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Art anil Religious faith has in^'aruibly founil e.xpression in 

Art, this writer asserts. Why? The reason is tnai lor 
the average human beings, religion means something that they can 
cling to. and from which they cart derive conifort agamst sorrow 
and anguish in their moments of distress. Rdi^on may haw an^n 
in response mainly to this desire, which .s reaUy no more than the 
instinct of fear of the unknown working i^f out Feanng 
powers of Nature, primitive man investetl them with a pen^onalit) 
(hat he believed neded propination. 1 hus arose 
in the form of worship of the unknown, expressetl through ntud and 
sacrifices. -As nuin's min.! fiepn co Rcasp ^ of the ,c«re s of 
life and solve some of the mvsteries of the Universe, he began to 
conceive of a wnity hehind :ill the yaiieucs ot natural 
and the idea of a Godhead, superior to aU th« deified 
nature, emerges. On this new r«.]isation are showcral all the ado¬ 
ration and w'orship that went formerly to the local deines. It is tim 
spirit of adoration of the unknown ^ 

when refined, becomes idealusaiion. and links Art to . 

The mass of the people are never satisfieil with he ajea oj ^ 
abstract God or godhead. They want 

to understand and adnre the ideal of Divinity, and these ^ ™ 

mven with the aid of Art. Hence, this ..-i one of the reasons why 

Sligious faith has invariably 

Witit tlte growth almost of every religion, aryses a desire im the 
of its^devorees to spread the Ught to .he ignorant to ^ 

modern Christian phraseology. Art offers about 

propaGation may be easUy carriMl. Becatis^ to team 

through Art is to learn intuirive^/ so that all 

mav appealed to w itli Art- These are then the reasons whj r^ 

gions all over the world invariably found it necessary to express 

fhemselvcs through Art. , * j- ■ i„„i tK social 

A-s we have shown. Art is a mtwle of individual, as 
self expression * It expresses the ideals of an individtiabas well as 
of^ sS:iety ; and th^ ideals are generally supph«l by 
taken in thl widest sense. In im hroad^i se^nse. 
explmn the inexpUcable. aral to harmonise the Idea) " 
which man. finds otherwise increasingly difficult to achieve. B> 1 
flash of a word nr the charm of a note Art d^ the same without^e 
burden of philosophical analysis. The artwt is a Seer even more than 


' Croce: Aeitheiic^, p. i- 
'iT>-ame; pp- lOi •*’ 
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the Prophet i but hi!i> vision is embodied in the real and the concrete^ 
which is yet intended to transcend into the invisible and in¬ 
explicable. 

Unlike Rdtgion, Art gives us the concretisatton of each mdividunl 
effort to explain the inexplicable \ whilst Religion itself is the com¬ 
bined result of the efforts of a society, to transcend beyond matter, 
into the spirit of things. In that sense, also, it may be said religious 
faith or ideals invariably hnil, and have found exjiression in 
Art, 

As a motive force Religion enters into, anti affects life in various 
ways, reaching into all the strata of society. Through its philoso¬ 
phies, it influences the lenmetl. and stimiilates them to further re¬ 
search into the secrets of nature. By Its spirituality and idealism, it 
inspires the artists, and colours die Art of die age ; and Lasdy, w’ith 
the aid of ceremonies and rituidFi, it affects the daily life of the 
masses, who look upon these as a creed, ^md follow the rituals 
implicitly. Art comes into religion ffrst as an acces.sory, and stays 
there as an accomplice as well as an Interpreter. For the more subtle 
and refinetl a religion becomes, the greater is its need for concrete 
expression and sj'mliolic interpretation. The religious ritual affords 
scope to the Arts to find their way into the religious fold ; and in 
so Jar as religious ritual is closely connected with the daily avoca¬ 
tions of the people, it brings Art,—once it has licen accepted into 
the religious sphere and sanctified,—into intimate relation with daily 
life. 

This is a very sketchy review of Art and Religion, and a brief 
explanation of the relation between the two. It was needed to ex¬ 
plain more fully the progress of Art and Religion in Ancient 
India, 

How Religflnn arose in India, it is Impossible to determine. 
Suffice it to say, for our puqiose that ever since recorded history 
began, it seems to have been a potent force with the Aryan race, 
and ha.s impressed its mark on dmost every branch of its civilisa¬ 
tion.' Indian dyili-satioii, has therefore, been characterised as a 
religtou-s civllisatinn. Religion has to a great extent been its originat¬ 
ing impulse, its guirling inspimtion, and is still, up to the present 
day. a living factor in the lives <.if its people.* 


• Theory of Gcrvertitnfnt )'« Anciaitt tttdia by Beni Prasad p, 3 and ffiVtdii 
t'i«r of life by Radhakmhnan, p, 

^ Ctanmaraswamv: trance of pp. l-j and ioR. 
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Tlie three maiii religions known to the |>eople of 
Mam iotlLa Were BmlimaJiism^ Jainism and Hud- 

dtiisin. Br^ihinanism seems to ht the oldest religion 
hi india^ and originated in the VeJic faith we 
iiave outlined already * * In this V^edie faith were 
slowly absorbed liie gods and goddesses oi the Drav^idians and 
the aborigines; and in the V^edic ritual were embodied the cere- 
monies and rituals of the other races of ladia- The orig^al Vedic 
faidi seems to have l^een iraDStruited^ m v^y e-arly times, into 
JJrahmarusni as history ha^ known it> Ever since its origin, lirali- 
manlsra has been the most important religion in liidR, except 
[lerhaps while Buddhisixi was at its height» aiid has n[)t'urall}i' luid a 
pr<^rtiojiate intiuence on the life and Art of the (^eople. 

Both Jalrdsm and Buddhism, are bdiieved to have arisen as a 
revolt against the increasing tendency in Brahmanism to make 
ritual, ceremonv and saciihce aJl impiortant, forgetiinff their^ real 
purpose. Both these faiths based most of iheii' philosopby on ideas 
lomman at the time in Aiyuvarta. Tliey emphasised some of the 
liner as[)ects of Brahmaniani, and addetl some new klenls of their 
own, Thus, they emphasised the importance of the essence, the 
spiritt or the soul, or of good thoughin coniraditulon to mining* 
less rituaUsm of Brahmanic worship^ Thej' seeitierl to be religions of 
the souJ ratlier than of the worlds of the individual nither tlian of tlie 
communitv, as Bratummisni tended more ;irid more to be- 

JalniHin is claimed by its followers to be a vx^y ancient reiigicmi 
much older than the Buddhist taith. But k came into prominencep 
or w;n; re-asserted* by irahavim, about the same time that GauCania 
Btiddha pfopt>urutEHl the tenets <if Buddhism. 

There is betw een these two sister cults a great ileal tiiat is simihy. 
and a little that is different. The difference mainiy centres round um 
ultima EC ifestiny of the iudi victual Sf>ul, which they both reca^giiise 
exists. The Buddhists believe in "'Nirvana* m casing ^ 
after the earthly cycles of birth and death are complete The fajns 
do not believe in the complete annihilation of the individual self m 
the Riiddhist do; nor do thev believe in the losings of ..ne's indiv^ 
duality in the rhvihm of things, or in a greater unity from which 
iniUvidual life had originated, ajul to which it returns, after fii filling 
its ohligadoTi on earth ; that is, as Brahmanic paniheistn implied m 
■Moksha’ the end of existence ^ The Jajns. like die Brahmans, 


‘cp-aiile: pp, 50.53. ,, 

• tt^dtakrishnsn; Hi"da Fiiw tf Uj*. P- os- 
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believe ia a stage *jf Eiaanctpation after the cotnpLetion of earthly 
cycles of rebirchr but this Emancipatioa differs from the lirahmanii; 
in that, the individuality' of a living l>emg is, luxonJirig to die 
Jains never merged into a Unity. U never liceame an integral jwm 
of a bigger whole, nr aitamed 'Brtihmaji' , but retained its separate 
imlividuality as an Emandp:itef! and perferted being. 

This is the main difference between die Jains and the Buddhists. 
Otherwise, both may be tenned atheistio os against the aickening 
polytheism of popular HraJimantsm of their diiys. Both are 
reli^ons of mercy, in contrast with the Brahmanic emphasis on 
^rilice : of thought and ideal, in contrast with the Brahmanir belief 
in action and ritual. Animal slaughter of atiy son is completely 
forbidden by botHt and the Jains at times carry this tenet so Eai‘, 
that they cover their momhs rmd noses w'itli very fine clotb, 
to save the bacterial organisms in the air. Again, they were bi>th 
asocnl, making a complete divorce betiveen social life and its 
requirements, from sptHtual concern, as against the predomlnently 
secular outlook of Dralimanlsin, To quit the world, and rid onesaf 
of earthly ties taking on the life f>f a monk, aiuE s[.>ending it in the 
penance, prayer, service, or meditation, is rJie shortest way to 
Nirvana or the end of existence, according to the Jains and the 
Buihlhists. Therefore, they separate secular life from Bpiritual life, 
a life of enjoyment {Bha^) from a life of renunciation in 

which the pleasures fiF the flesh and senses are deuieti. 

Brahmanism, as we shall explain in its due place clearly, had a 
very ^different view iif life. It provitled for ail the various desires, 
physical as \vell as spiritiml, of a man's being and nature, fr held 
all forms of living and all expressiorfs of individuality, as sacred and 
n^^sary foi progress and evolution. Leaving the world, for a life 
of the recluse, though not forbidden, was not to be undertaken, 
^less the person was sufficiently ready and qualified for it. and l>mi 
fulfilled his obligation in life &s child, youth sincl arliilt citizen. 

These then ate some of the similarities, and differences between 
the three main religions of Aryavarta, The rest of the chapter deals 
with each religion by Itself, and after giving a short account of 
its gmwth and devdopmerit, and a brief survey of its idcaU and 
beliefs, shows the influence of these Ideals on life and soriety [ 
and finally considers the effects of th^e on the general outlook on 
Art, in order to see whether they winscimialy or unt^nsclouslv aided 
or retarderJ the development of artistic exprsslon, 

Tor a proper -ipprcciation of these three religions, let us first 
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Klfce the bmtidies^ ol [he maiis phiU>sophy. BuddhisTH and 
Jainlsmi ^nd ihcn came to the ptiretii ^tock- The eiarlie^it rernains^ of 
Art ilvAi we havi?^ apart fmni the Vfdns, are nearly ^1 Buddhist, 
and to a smaller e:?ctenl Jain. RrahmaniL remnim^ arc of a much 
later date.Thi^ i-nitsiiiflersilirin Tnakej. it more diistraiife fital ^houkl 
rreac rh^r reiigioa^ in thetr rerverse historical order»taking B[nldhi"^rn 
firsti Jatiilsm setiond, and Brahrrrani^iTn last. 

Our of tl\e ruling house tiif t^ie Sakv'a tril>e 
mM 0 uniiGrt»fh. ,:ii ICapilava^tu^ arose Prinee Sidtlhartha. His birth 
was heraldctl l^y [iropherTes that In* would be the saviour r>l mait' 
kind. a eiuld and youth Shidhartha was easOy tiue fiisr of hh 
fdlow^, fair* br^ve arid accomplished incompambly ahive all his 
contempfir^iries. But even as a ypun^ prince of a w^ritir clnn^ his 
liearf W'ns overflowng witl*! compnssion for +111 llviiig ihing^ i and 
ihoijgb bts parental frightened b\' ins unworldlincss^ i^trove to chain 
Jiim to the chariot of worldly life by the bondfs of love mid TtiarriiigCi 
his soul could hot remain in (leace while miserv and death wt^re the 
-laily fKrttiun of all life around him. One night, white the whole 
houschnid vfiis asleep, and ilreaming about the heir that was ii^t 
horn to the Prince, he himself lay awab-, pondering oyer the 
mysteries of the Univer^, and the end of hiimaii misery ain! suffer^ 
ing. Suddenly, th^r^ dawnefi ufw>n him the thought that such pro¬ 
blems coutd not l>ti meditated or solved within the luxury of 
hk palace at Knpilnvj^tsUi. Acting on this impjilse, he derided to 
leave all his wnrldls' vi^eatth and cimnecdons. VVhh a last look at his 
wife and newly han heir^ he left for e^'^r tho home of nis fathers* 
and upon himself iJhe search for knoM'ludire to soK-e the pto- 
hlem of huiruin ^ufFerlnj*'- 

Year after year he spent wanflerini^ and me^Utjitmg m ceaseless 
persuit for an nnswer lo his queries. One dav, while ^tting under 
the PtimJ tree at Gava. the sohmon flashed upon him- Xirvnna. 
or cea&tK^ to fte, was the wav to ffiet freedom from miserv. As this 
inith flashed utwi Him, He was reborn, and hecame the Btiddha or 

the FnlieHtoned One. •., » 

To keen this knowdeflire to himself was impossible f atiri so to 
spread this mefissue to humanitv fiecamc his unavoidable missioft 
for the rest of hfi* bfe i ami thti® Gautama flinlilha <.ontmenceH h's 
enreer as a prpfirher, and at the Deefnark in Henafes he »ei the 
‘Wheel of Law’ into motion Thecree'l he preached was Buddhism. 
Mis eSorts appear to have spceeeflet! so thofoiighlv that wtthip n 
short space of time. Buddhism cmilfl Haim brKe ma.sses of people, 
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EUid several royal princes like King" Bimbisara, as its adherents. Bui. 
so lar, (t was a local creed. 

Two hundred years after Budtlha's death, with the Empertir 
Asoka, Buddhism enteretl upon a new and glorious ep«5cli, Asoka 
embraced this faith early in his life , his converBion was an event 
of great importame for the Indian dvilisation. He was the master 
of alt Aiyavam. from Kabul and Nef.ial right down icr Mysore, and 
with his conversion Buddhism became the court religion and there¬ 
fore the state's. He did all that Imrterial mlghi could do to propa¬ 
gate the creed of the Buddha far and wide. Vet he was no intolerant 
bigots as bis edicts clearly show.* During his reign and after. 
Bu ddhi sm extended. 

due course far West Kpinis aihd Cyvcnsp i^nd b 3 far 
jii From ihif 3 rd Century befone^ to thi; 4th Cenluj-y after Ghriitt. 

BuddlUErs was the prcdumirmBL although the sole Indian neligi-On., 

In po^eaaion of eitoitnpus iniliicDce by a di^ipliuad beiirarchyt 

aiul ^upparred bv tlirc wrralih of innumerable monai^tk founda- 

tJonn.-'* 

As a moraJist, Vincent Sniith says, Buddlia taught 
filMtbK a system of lofty ethic-s,* Lei us see what tliere was 

ttditf*. in tJijj religion that endeared itself to the hearts of 

M> mam' different peoples. 

TIte end of life, or, the purpose of existence, was, 
tills crec^i. tci ^itt^un i r van^i. iwhic^i ^^leant to be. 

or the annihilation of the individual sdf. It was this goal, and this 
alone, tluit couk) deliver ,'ill living beings from the cycle of pain and 
suffering. In order tu attain this end. certain ideals had to be realised 
and llv^ up to: One of these ideak of the Budrihist faith consists 
in reulisJng, through spiritual experience and in moral acts, the 
continuity of life fn man and najture, and the fellowship of all 
beings.* This was part rjf the knowlef.Ige revealed to the Buddha 
at Gaya, where he sat mediating under the tree. Man. nature 
and animats, all come within the sphere of the fellowship (^cabUshed 
by this faith Supernatural beings also form part of this spiritual 
communion, as is seen in the early carvings, which, for the most part 
represents assemblies of liefievefs before the Buddlia; a concrete 
manifestatiun. we may say, of the Butldhist ideal of spiritual c^jm- 
muiunn The relief scuIpUtres nf Bharhut, Sanchi and .Amaravati 


'Grouiswt^ Inrha (fran} of Eiirti Mfins, pp. 8: >Uid ^5' 

■ V, A. RtnithJ ttutofy of F‘i»r .irt* /ii iiiJui and Cflylim, p. ^ 

* Tbid., p. 0. 

* Anas^i^ Buddltifi dtt, p, 2- 
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are full of these representaiive assemblies, ami the fact that [he 
sculptors chose and worketi on this particular as^teci shows the iit- 
spiricff efleet of the idea) upon thdr artistic genius ' Flowers and 
aniin;5s. savs the same writer,’ perhaps tn no other religion are 
treated witli such intimacy, as in Butlilhism, not only ui the way ot 
aimilies, but also in concrete manifesiaiion of tender sympathy. 

c'JbarRy <MuJ Another ideal of Buddhism is that of chadty 
;uid fiervice. Tlie message of the Buddha was that 
man's true happiness should be sought, not in the fulfj^eni 0 
selfish ambitions, Imt in. fellowship with all living beings, that is by 
a sympathetic attitude towards them, doing chanty and Tendering 
them service This latter coukl best be done by dedicating one & 
whole earlhiv or hmnan to s-ervit^^i Henc^, the 

inent of the monastic order, for those who preferred the shortest 
i^nd quickest route to N irvana. * 

Of These ideals of Buddhism readily affected life. 

For the people who to follow its tenets 

frsdrfAtn,, ifi ihc best possible manner, il establish^ the 
monastic order of begging friars and nuns, as \ . bmit 
them * These orders developed quickly into a powerful society 
of misaionarv' zeal. By taking upon themselves the monastic vows, 
and binding themselves to the service of the lluckiha and Safigliti. 
and following tlic Uw, the withdrew themselves com¬ 

pletely from worldly life and temptations, and devoted themseJve?. 

w'holly to the propa^iion of the Faith. rot. ‘if «« 

A radical change from the prevailing mode of Ut^mnnicTfe was 
effected bv the IlhcL that this order was open to all, irrespective ot 
birth or caste. 'I'his commingling of castes and rac^ on ^ual te™s 
inevitably led to «n enrichment of the culture and deepening ot their 

mutual understanding. . t ■ ,.1 „, 

The Monks lived in large roonaarenes dunng the rainy season, 
and cravciled about for the grater portion of die j ear tig re 
new Law of Mercy, and showing the road to Atcvaiio, Once a y 
ihe^’ met and held their conclave at one of these monasters, a 
which they discussed problems connoctetl with their milh aiul work, 


' fAwl., p. fl. 

< thiJ.. p- 7- 

* Anasafcl: »addAo( p. 

* Deicribei) by III* finrycnipaetii.i Bnlrtiiwu 

of pnasiua, iu one who has ehuinnd rcka^ . ^ ^ , 

* V. Smilli: iluitofy of J'tnt AH* l» /iikw u>‘d Ctytou, p. (| 
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iiiid fiisdc plans for the future. For this purpose itionasteries Iiad 
Chaiiyn^ or haJL^ of worship, as also of assembly where the monks 
met together The Chaffyas and Viharas of Karlj, Lena, Ellora or 
Kenhherip marvels of beauty as regards tbc'ir architecture and 
<r^ing, while those of Ajanta are tmrivdJed lor their fi^djitiags. In 
these the related in sione and unmcirialiseil for pcisterity in 

painty what to them was the sole purpose of exisienct% namely devo- 
don to their Master^ and dirough Him, U) the worh.l of living helogSt 
The joy of lifep* and creation, resulting from an intense iJevotfon to 
a cause, the satisfaction arising from serving ic^ we meet witli 
in the reliefs and fre^oes of ih<^ Cave Temples^ Ever^'orie seems 
Mppy and eontciu in the earliest esampli^t fused witfr the same 
love for hutnafuty thai sent the Buddha wandering away from the 
nclies of life into the forest.* In fact these monasteries liave Keen 
for ages the storehouse of ancient An and culture. 

-Wwf f ikii Buddhist ideal was to free 

Umi*L An borvriage of existence, early Bud^ 

Atf itftd§r dhism Condemned ai! tSuu made tlie bonds dig re 

BuOraum. desirable. Hence, Art in almost all its forms, 

e j L , .'fas at tirsi condemned by the Buddha. Vet we 
hntj that despue this. Art flourisheil under Buddhism, and even the 
earliest remains we can trace of An are Buddlua. How did this 
There are v.'moiis reasons, the most important being 
Asoka converstofi, and the rise of Mahayana Buddhism, After 
these. Art has a diffcreoi tale to tell. Tifl then. Buddhism had 
tfowTitti upon An aorl artists as impediments in the way o*' saJva- 
, tion. But as the Mabayajta Buddhism gave ,Art a religious turn, and 
as the Imperial [^ron shotved its propaganda value, the canons 
c^s«l to frown, after about the 3rd Century B.C., on forms of Art. 
which the first apostles had forbidden. 

Asoka was an Emperor, and Art h the inevitable accompanEment 
01 wealth and empire. Hence, with his conversion and under the 
protection mo patronage of n mighty court, a doorwav was opened 
-or Art within the creed. Aitoka vtun a mighty builder. Md is reputed 
to h-^e bmlt a fabulous number uf Stupas, Chailyas and IVhews. 
Besides thMe, he adopted a unique method for spreading bis new 
craedjde had pillars buih of sandstone, tall and slender m propor- 


' V. Smith 1 Bhtory af Fim Arif jfi JtiAq and Titvloir. p. to. 

i! Bharhut*aml Sanchi ami <n thr 

^wTjrjfs of Ajnnta. iii full nf ttic juy of Jife, amt proves ihni the Buddhist 
Intiiqria of tJi* oldfo times Icdl'w tlw preciousness of happiness. 
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Art m* mmtu 
oy ifrAik, 


dons, headed by lotus capitals, surmouniefl by penJied figures of 
lions or d^han'ts. On these pillars, iuid on solid rocks also, were 
imcribed Edicts of the Emperor, explanung aiul proclaiming the 
tenets of the Master's creed. Thus, with Asoka. both architecture 
and sculpture began to be popular, and came to be used to propa¬ 
gate religion. 

liy means ol the reliefs surrounding the Stupas 
and the Cliaityu walls, relating the story of the 
lives of the Budiiha. the lessons ind doctrines of Bud¬ 
dhism were concretely inculcateil into the minds of 
the worshippers. They were sermons in stone and Ind dentally 
trained the people in the appreciation of Art 1 lie artist s desi^ 
was to express an idea in a manner easily understandable and the 
best method was to suggest it. Hence, his work took on the sug¬ 
gestive and symbolical aspect. 

With Mahayaiui IjuddhiBni An came on still firmer ground From 
a mere instrument of propaganda. It was raised^ to the dignity of a 
form of worship. In diK re-edited tonu of Btiddhisnii Buddha ceases 
lo be the teacher, and is slowly transformed into a transcendental 
Gwlhfad. Side by side with tbj.s change, there evolved a Biid- 
tlhisi Pantheon, very similar to the ejtisting Brahraamc Pantheon. 
With the recognition of the Buddha as a God, the only proper mode 
of approach to him was ftHirfcli. and Art in all its forms became 
a means of adoration :md glorilication oI this new Godheatl ; and it 
grew and ilourished as the Godhead became more and more 
popular. 

Though Its early tenets had condemned Art, 
Buddhism by its nature, was such, that it could not 
but give the greatest aid and impetus unconsciously 
to dcvelopiiienL of .Art. * It hod, within itself, 
both an object of adoration, and the technique for such adora¬ 
tion ; but these were brought tti light imd developerl by M^ayami 
BLiclcIhism* because the f>rigitial irtspiratian of die Master had de¬ 
cried them. 


iu 

Bwftditifm* 


“It offers three sources d snisdi: insiMratiiKi.'* Ai^snkl irlls uf, 
first is the conception iile impli^ in 


Zl£ ,Shio« " T aTonsctjuence of The first, and consists i« the 

Corollary pf this is the pracftcp dedicaiipn haMd on the idea of uni 

vcruit com^^lunion'^ 

An^aaki^ Bnddftist flrf, p- w 
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HlSEKJy ART IN ITS SOCJ AL SETTJNG 

^ The Buddha him^ really wa& an amst. betause, he perceived 
in man and nature the vi^ and sympathetic tie which bound cbem 
to hts oivTi soul Every tlnng and every feUow being is enibmeed 

SI 1 >3 yiitside the bounds of his sympathy: 

relationship. tL is 

process of idealisation, the secret of artistic creation^ 

*r^ cstisteoce u the; source in Ruddha's^fe 

fo^iide?3 Buddhism and Buddhist Art tJerives ils wo- 

iPujKiesL ajid most cndmfling snsj>iration*^* ^ ^ 

Another r^n why Art lloimshed under Bud- 
^ism was. because. Buddhism spell freedom and 

uT l " for numbem whom 

me old Brahmamc order had regarded as out* 

^tes. All the iraried artistic talent of the Dravi- 
1 j cians, and even of the aborigines, must therefore 
'J''^ f" Bu&sm was open lo alii 

Jhf !f,i! 5^- ' ^ while before Buddhism* Still more so was it with 

cravings, which the Brahm^^^ lougingB and cultural 

ffuardi^as a iuc- of soaety had jealously 

S wa“ ha SXT''" “«'• '" f“«- BuddW™ 

waped hv ^ ^ ^ spintual and inieJlectual struggle 

exprasaion ofTha “'''■* 

suocesEtiiJ revolution in id( 4 s and nidn!J^ ^ ‘^.‘^^“once of a 
spiritml modvarion. The^esuits^^ ?‘k’'E 

early prejudices ? * *'* marvelloca a flight, despite die 
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JaimitMi, JaiiUBm cotneij into prominence ahoul the same 

lime ns Ktuvlilhism j iJso as a revolt ag^linsl Brahman Hoirinatinn 
about the 6ih Ceiuurj" H. C.* * Its adherents really claim tor it on 
nrigin far earlier than BudiJiiism. Intleel, fortheiu. there never was 
a time when Jnmism was not ktiowir .* Mahavira the last of 24 
TirthankargLit was bom about the tune as the foun^r o£ 

Budcihlsm. Like him, tw>, he was of Royal lineage, and a Ksha- 
triya by birth. Of this young mart far less is known than of Gautama 
Buddha. Jaioa traditions tell us that at the of thirty he, like 
Prince SkWhartha, left his home and entered a previously esOi- 
Uished order, that of Parsvanatha/ but left it after twelve mciiithin; 
and spent the Eollowlng twelve years in setf-nioralicaticui and medi¬ 
tation. After achieving Supreme* Knowledge, he started prpicmng 
hLs Laiv of Renunciation, and became the founder of historical 
jainism. After a time there came to him a high tide of success, 
and the religion’ he revived survives, in spite of many v^^tin es, 
in matiy parts of India even to-day amongst wme of tlie most 
wealtliy eoinmumties of this countryi 

Jainism is a religion of intense individualism, cUid hence 
prosdvting not part of its roiitin& in BuotihisTTi. 

Having commenced in Magadha, it spread in northern India from 
the Pimfah to the Bay of Bengal. Then came a gr^l famine, fol¬ 
lowed by years of persecution 1 and we have an F.xoniis to trie 
South, and the Jains settled themselves round about Mysore and 
the Tamil countries. Abotit 300 B, C.. we ste the lams 
gradually losing their foothold in Magadha, and moving west^vards 
into Uiiain and Mathura/ and ultimately towards the W est coast, 
that is Gujarat and Kathlawad, In these regions Jaimsm still 
dourzshes and has a great influence. 

MmUtmoit As regards the creed that Mahavira preached, U 

miu/f, was in many respects similar to Budtihism. Vincent 

.Smith says :— 

“Both ruticims relv an rhe support of an argani&cd socieiy of mOUks 
and friars, r«j«n:l tJre iuthorlty of ihe Vedas 
of the Brahmans, abhor bfoody and 

doctrine of Mtttmno reaqnret for form of ammal Me (Ahimsa). 


' Cnmhrtiif^ ifulory rt/ Ffidid, VoL I, p. *50. 

» P'ld., p. 153, , , . a 

* Mrs, Stevenson J HtAft of jainnm, p. ». 

* Cdttihritl^ Hiflory of Ifldi'o, ^ ol- i, p, ^5*?’ 

* thid., p, 15?. ^ , ,, 

* V- Smidi: Oxford History of India, p, 4^1. 
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liesides these the fmporumt doctrine of Kttmm was also 
iin uitegrra part of djese rdJgions, for it was because of this doctrine 
that saptfict^ were forbitidcn, for killing tjf any life meant the 
shortening of lU span, wherewith h toufd fm-iher evolve itself, so 
as m raise position hi ihe nej^t incarnaiion. 

The other imf^rtant ideafs and beliefs of Jainism, besides these 
in common with Buildhism were witli regard to GfwJ, and the ulti¬ 
mate etit of life. GofI, as <i divine being, or eaiisadve agent, was 

“““ & i™«j 

^etbtif:. \ either chd it believe in Paravuthfta or the Slinramc ^ul 

or spim. 1 he fmns early taught tliat one shmilrl not say ‘*God 
ams Imt just the clouds rmn." 'rhus. one of their funJamentaJ 
Ftncipl^ to have been that tlwre is no power higher than 

t denomination original!v applied to a 

man who had made the pimsage across the ocean of worUtv illusion 

SrrlJ'r™ ’ ^ '‘cached that further shore where tm k, and 

wil lor ever !«. free from action and desire enjoving a passionless 
^d meifahle j^ace.- Hr had attained KevX't£i is supreme 

know k^TT nbsoluiety 

Oi/m^TTr^K if be freedom from 

iVir^HH ^!A ^ vtinous names for it : Mok$ba, 

r^Svrlv F in all the three 

“wHcrtL J^nns. this ultimate goal xvas a state 

and hmreirtrtU^had become extinguished, 
spirit escaiB*s rr'n*- ^ still lydsting as an indh’idtiai 

tL h^SSr^f fk bas no more to he Ijound hr 

seif-S?s and death, ft is free and eternally 

Nirvar^T benx^n the Jain ideal and the Buddhiit 

and el^ti1« I li’r 'f ^°*b die imiividua! predommates. 

^^Thole _ thr ""S betnme a part of a greater 

dual becomi the^'b^lme^nS '|» JAnisin, the indivi- 

ami tiea ih, rne mihvidtuil just ceases to be'*. 

• "ILliZT:S' 1'" /“■'»""■ p. n. 
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Kevah Dmna being the ultim.ite gcal of Jainism, like Butl- 
ilhisin once again, the monastic life was strongly recommended. An, 
as a form of worldly attachment* was highly condemned. Kevenhe' 
less, it found its wray into this creed in course of time as it did in the 
sister cult also, Tlte reason in this case probably was a little differ¬ 
ent. With the same ultimate object as in Buddhism, the Jains too 
liad amongst them monastic ortlers ; for they regarded the life of 
renunciatinn to be the shortest road to salvation. But, unlike Bud¬ 
dhism, particularly the Mahayana form, the Jains had no other 
social institution that effected the scheme of life of the people. The 
Jain monks, though as fervent in the preaching of the word of their 
Tirtbankar, %%'ere yet not so eager for artistic expression. Perhaps 
their forms of worship did not demand such txtncrete sjTnbols of 
devotion as the Buddhists, who after the Imperial patronage of the 
Maury as had leamt to prize these modes of evident adoration, 
The Jain laity, moreover, lived wathin the Influence and under the 
social ideals of Brahmanism. Hence, as both Jainism and Buddhism 
had no social institutions apart from monasteries, they were noi aHe 
to maintain that hold on daily life, and consequently that cultivation 
of Art, that Brahmanism maintained. 

Art. however, entered the Jajn foltf In the form of architecture, 
and sculpture as part of adornment: and in course of time grew to 
amazing heights in these spheres only. It is intended^ here in this 
section before going on to Brahmanism, to discuss Jaini.sm and its 
contribution to Indian Art by exattiining some of the concrete 
remains. The reason for disposing off Jain Art here is that, except 
for architecture, Jainism has not influenced the ideals and course of 
Indian Art much. Besides, its artistic contribution as we have it 
to-day is fragmentary, though rit times very beautiful and intricate. 
Moreover, there is hardly any new art motive or any other peculiar 
feature in Indian Art that may be called Jain typically, except 
perhaps in architecture. They always assimilated whatever w^ 
useful to them. We w'ill, therefore, in this section go over the 
rather meagre data we have to judge from and see if we can assess 
the contribution of Jainism to Indian Art. 

Siupas and CJmifyiM formed ar first a part 
of Jain worship : and the two exi.sting remains of Jam Stupas 
f*re the Kankali mound near Mathura, and another at Ramnagar 
near Bareilly ' Chaityas are also evidenced in the cave dwellings 

t3rlrs, Stevenson: Weart /rtlntici, P- 

to 
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cf Badami, Pauia, and E) 1 ora. These are all of averag^e meHt, 
with nothing extraordmary m them. Of their monuments io South 
India there are no remains. But it was in the [ ith Ceniur>' that the 
jains blossomed forth, 

"like the sudtivn HvwcOTig of the Flemish art under Van Eycks: in 
both uibCs alt thr ioternH»tune ^ugr» have been swept away by the 
ravages of time unit tbe dr^'esiutlun of war, and we are aLmpUy cou* * 
honied with the perfection of loveliness white the toilsome steps that 
lead tip to it are hidden from us/'t 

Tirntpim, This :tge of Jain architecture takes on a new form. 

No ttuone are visible the Chaiij'aj and Instead we have 

grand temples, of which the plan is similar to those of the Vishnu 
shrines, and very probably was borrowed from them. In fact, their 
temples take on various forms, in the South very often Sb^viie, 
in the Nordt Vlshnavaite, so chat it is oonduded tli^t they borrowed 
the local style wherever they setileth* 

The inner shrine is usually guarded by a richly carved doonvay.* 
The idol'itself clothed or nude, eyes closed or ^taxing, is of very little 
anistic importance. The Sabka Maudapa has sometimes very little 
carving, but the outer portico in nearly all Jaina temples is a very 
fairyland of beauty, the finest of whose carving is equalled bv the 
white tracery of frost when they are In marble. * 

'"From the dome of these porches hang pendents of maihte, whose 
wurkmaaship hrin^ the memory ol the stairway of Chhsi’s idiuroh, and 
the Roof uf the Divinity School in Oxford, gives the -spcclnlor a 
oew siandttrd of beauty*'. (The writer does not give the place la 
referring to but it must be the Aim Temple, that unrivalled 
dream in marble.) For "Mi. Ahu, ttearini; on it? bosom shfinea ihat 
are marvels of fretted lovelliies?, the Eruwniiig TOcks of Girnar, crowned 
with its dbkdcfn of teifip^es^ aiKl S^irunj^y^ in Its surpki^ajn^ honi>frSSi 
tuiir fbrtr»» and \m\( tnnpli? c\ty, whf\tss To iht fervour of 

tlui^ ’ 

Besides tliesse, there are the fnniuits towers of Chittir, of the yth 
imd f 5th Century, which, Havel tdls us, are unsurpa-ssed of their 
kind in the whole world.* Palitana, the tempJe city of Gujarat, has a 
rhann of its own like its prototype at GJmar, but the sculpture Ih 


^ fbxJ.^ p. 3S1. 

* Havel: A Study of tnda-Aryon p+ ^75. 

* Ali». Strwmjon" FocU from 

* ihid^f |i. ^1. 

* !hid,^ p. jSs, 

* Hdrreh IxftoU «f Arf^ p. rjj. 
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oimerally unLmponant.' Had the glories of Gujarat 

mthless destnicliDii o( the idol haters, symboltsed by the fema^ 

temple of Somanaiha and its contemporan,'pounding wealth smd 

beautv, the record of Jain archUecture wouW have been unsur^ 

ed. I’eeps into this gigantic array are offered to u,s by rums of stru^ 

tore such as ihju marvellous shrine at with 

and daintJy fashioned mMra n,a»da/>« which ev^ to^y « Rs 

asmembered state, allures the eye with its j^el-hke 

deft proportions, relating in every stone and cinve the reverence 

and devSon that gave Tt birth The Kirmsiambhas W 

are imposing structures in themselves, and once ^ ^ p. 

sublime structure, of which nn vestige remains the ^ mn^-m 

these majestic lovely forms, towering above 

village iif^whispering to the wind, sun and rain, the sp 

dm only Art remains of the Jams. Of 
or sculpture, apart from their decorative reliefs. we 

scale as the Yanmis and othere at 

Art. but very few in mimher. The ^ of their 

so poor at sculpture or painting 'SLtv reoressed ’ and 

reUmon The lov of the senses had to be sternly repressed . ^ 

gr.<a:c-.™n "“f 

From the Jains. Hav;el suggests they had no divine mcareattons. 
like Krishna. Efi inspire them ; and 

did ^ 

rmturc’^Q majiifold aspects, Tm Jam mvtho- 

[„. iwpd». ’jsrrXof'^d?, 'ii»- 

logy or Ijvrs of moods tmlv the few fixed Hiraittt- 

trste. no grand ooneeption of ; ..j 

S5. posef of the a^tic ahsortied in eonteo, pterion. < 

Whv Havel itmores the twenty-four Tirttenkaras 

"IStr flv. l^ouriid S thd 7 - 3 %?' 

beings, we cannot understand. His 

doe. no. souod ; for, Boddh.^ 5?^’^litLTor.hi; 

hardty anvthti^ more. It WM the on^A_ a „|,oU .he lataka 

«Xdotl^°?S;Biu. P^- Why 

could noE JflinisTTi have done Ehe same. 


* Pd 1281 

^ Havel: IdmU «/ Arf^ p, 139- 


10 * 
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Or perhaps they had, bui their Art remainE are lost w'e cannot 
say. The Jains were probably never very dominam as a secular 
power i but thdr spiritual ascendancy led to a li^e revolution 
particularly in the South : and, with the dedine of their influence In 
these parts, iheir monutnents, if any, may have perished iiretriev- 
ahly Besides the wholesale destruction of their shrines during the 
Muslim perioil, there was aJso an absorption in the sense of conver¬ 
sion. ‘ !\iany of the Jain shrines, as remains bear witne^. were 
converted by the Mohammedans to the use of an alien ritual 

'‘No ori^'inal moMjues ihit MahamaJiint tw erected, rivalled these 
made over icmples, for beauty, lit the zenith ®f its prosperity, Jain 
archite^ure had taught the Hindoo buildera much; nnw in adversity 
they aiill influenced their pensecutom, and the stUi too little known 
mosques oi Altmedabad owe more of their unrivalled beamy to Jaina 
tnspiradon than to any other source,*'* 

Besides architecture and ^Ipture as adornment of architecture 
(here was one other Arr Jainism encouraged i Poetry. The practice 
of reciting prayers developed jam poetry. Like the Buddhism they 
had, from the very start, and as a mark of their protest against the 
Archaic Vedic language in which the Brahmantc Scriptures were 
given, all their Scriptures in the Vernacular. Hence, wherever their 
Influence spread, they aided the cukivation of the vernacular. This 
is really, a very important and peculiar Jain contribution in the cul* 
lure of India as a whole ; for cultivatioti nf the vernacular language 
is the first impulse to the development of local literature. Tamil, 
Kanarese, Gujarati and Hindi were cultivated and enriched by 
them in the same sympathetic manner. The Jaio Poetry, how¬ 
ever is, in consonance with the rest of their artistic creations, more 
devout find religious than secular. It is noteworthy that the Jains 
refrained from ine Drama and all its connected Arts, Music,.Dane* 
ing and Acting, Tfieir poetry is, therefore, more unalloyed, even 
the iniagery employed in the poems less sensuous and worldly— 
than any other poetry' m the whole world. The greatest Tamil 
poem still surviving bears ample testimony on this point; and the 
same may be said of the rest of Jain literary creations. 

This completes our assessment of the Arts under jainism. In 
certam spheres, their influence was noteworthy and peculiar. But, 
in comparison to the Buddhist and Brabmanic contribution to live 
growth and development of Indian Art, their share appears to be 
meagre. T hough some of their monuments add lustre to the already 

‘ Mosques at Kutub-Minar and Ahmedabad. 

t Mrs. Stevenson: Heart of Jointtm, p, jSj. 
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glorioii$ array of India's amatic monuments, such M the 
shrines at Mt. Abu. their loss or noiiH^jcistence would in no way 
diminish die value of Indian Art, though we wouldn of courae, lose 
very beautiful individual works. The loss of either the entire Byid-^ 
dhlsc Of Brahmanic remains vvould mean half the glory of 
Art shotteretl The same cannot be said of die Jain Art, beautiful 
as some parts of it are. Such a result seems to inevitable from 
the very nature of lainism* It wsiSi and has remained, a puntamed 
and ascetic religion more fully than Buddhtsni or Brahm^iBtn, and 
hence its outlook on An was barely tolerant, when it was not 
actively hostile* In a sunimary of ntotive force therefore, impelling 
Indian Art to the creation of masterpieces, we cannot assign J^n 
infiuence a high placc^ as it appears to have given birch lo no Art 

motifs as explained in Chapter VI. - i j- 

NoWj we will turn to (he most im|>ortant religion m India, 
the basis of most Indian Art and inspiration. 


^T-aAAKxnuifi- 

portani religion 


BcAhmantsmi is the oldest and the ni<wi im* 
puriani rt:iigiun of India. Its origin IS tfaeeable to the 
(ts philosopW is enshrined in the treatises called Upanisharts, is 
philosophy is of a high intellectual character, d^ttig wijspecula- 
tion on the nature of the Universe, of Life and Eternity. Th^ phi¬ 
losophies being too high for the average indmdual, we have an 
early dis-assaciatton between philosophy and daily ntuaJ, or re igion 
for the masses. The biter grew and developed ; and it spnng 
the usages and custonis rtf the rimes efn!>odi^ ni the Dharra 
tras. It IS through tb^ writings thai we are abli= tu trace the nature 
and growth of Brahmanism from the most ancient times, 

fiist^rv- The history of BrahnunLsm is one of growing 

Importance. It mav be said that it is practically the bstojT? o n ui 
on its social and spiritual side. Both Budt^sm and Jainism were 
waves of protestations; but they never really upsrt comple y e 
main scheme of Brahmanic life, or the funtoenml institutions and 
conventions of socieev. The Buddhist and Jam rch^ons y 

their nature, asocial.' and had, accordingly, no soci^ scheme or 
institutions to challenge the Brahmanic hold on the d^ly Me of the 
people. ^AU throughout thdr supremacy, both in Norch^ and 
Southern India, the daily life of the people was 
relations regulated hv the Hindu codes of law and behavtour So 
that, in spite of Buddhist and Jain ascen^ncy for cen^ies tog^ 
ther. we mav with [ustice assert that the history of DrahmanKm rs 
the history of Indian civilisation, with just one qualification, that it 
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was nm ^ apparent during the heyday of the Prtrtestam creeds, 
spectally Buddhism. 

From tHe 4Lh Century of the Chnstlan era diiit cufture begins to 
ren^rt i^lf Ihis^occss continues, up to the 8th Cenmry. when 
Brahmanism had defimtcly ousted Buddhism from its place as the 
most important religion in Jntlia, The Northern revivi of Brah- 
was relatively quiet; but that in the Soulh. from about 

iTfkJ*! ver>- aggressive. It is ustjnlJv des- 

^ Shmtnte reviv’d,—b^use it assumed the Lorrl Shiva as 
ag^esive form, while die revival in the North 
un^f \ ishrm took a mitder form. Besides these main grouDs, we 

Brahmanism lumbers of 
other and sm^er divisions of which Shankaracharya's Vedantic 

philosophy IS the most Importani ' 

and V^faMlcdivisinn,, 

bed philosoph> ^ a common social background. The Brahmins ab- 
sorbcd into orthodox Brahmanism these new sects, by a process 

^«m.taion, fm which ihej- appear haae an inbLn Eenhia. 
Brahma manfeicd hnnsdr as Iswaca. and the latter thromrh its 

iTnSliitr''' 'I'.''"’''" and Skew or female principl^raus- 

Te '■” • i‘«lf 

Pr-T Pt^^fvncnnn of the cosmic cnergv- of Creation. 

CrSSL^.k”'’ B"*"™ kfmself A. S 

L-refto^. Vifehnu of Preservation and Siva of Destruction ' Thus 

Eu' ’ or Unity. Three m one and one in three So was 

the synthesis. From this last development ari^ m^em 

s^"‘^TincSsSr'‘^ same Bi^anic f£th, and like it in a 
state 01 incessant movemeni and change, vet. like the ocem k 

Polytlieistic, recqmising a 
XT^ «at^,manifesmtmn. BuTeven^in 

IJnitw Krth' el tiearly deveinping, of a 
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keen eyes byl not Eailttl iq notice one divine reality, behind all this 
ceaseless illusion, or ’Man'll* which they had sought to fathom. As 
all Indian Philosophy has been A search after this reality or Unity, 
so also is its Art full of the same spirit. For things of this world, 
which were mere illusion, the Indian cared naught. All his effort and 
striving were directed toward this one end only, that of establishing 
or realmng the Divine essence from which all emanated. Hence, the 
deep spirituality of their outlook, which inspired as well as coloured 
the best artistic cicpression of the age. 

It is open to question if this spiritual outlook on life, ddiberately 
removed from the crude realism of the viable world, is a distinctly 
Aryan trait. It seems more a special gift ot this land, for it is hardly 
ob^rved in any of the other races descemled from the Aryan stock. 
It ts jiisi in this particular land where nature is so bountiful, it 
supplies all man s material needs and more, w’ith the least 
possible effort, and thus leaves leiiaire for contemplauou of 
nature its beauty and mystery. Surrounded by beauty and living 
amidst leisure led to an intensive cultivation of Art as a concrete ex* 
pression of this beauty, embodying a veiled suggestion of the mys¬ 
tery that links the Finite which the Infinite and the Individual with 
the Universe 

But this process was OTadual. VVe can trace the stages veiy 
clearly in the arc history of the ancient period which extends for this 
work to about the laiK Century A, D. While the Aryans were still 
nature-loving children, touched a little by the pi^ of the Bud- 
dhism, we have (he art reliefs of Bharhut and Sancbi- In die Amara- 
vati reliefs, that is, about the 7th Century . 4 . D., they appe^ to be 
affected by the magic of the land. Having drunk deep of lifci and 
atmosphere of this land for over a century, we observe a sobering ot 
the mind, and a distinct spirituality behind the execution, which 
leads to the refinement of style also. This is cvot more evident m 
the Gupta sculpture, which gives the third stage in the development 
of spirituality Here another quality is observed to grow, which was 
absent at Amaravati. Restraini, which the adoring folks of Amara- 
vati knew not, Ls effectively rendered in the Gupta setup- 
ture. Tlte exuberance of ihe love and devotion of these jwiiste 
seems to find itself in the quiet dignity of their Art, which gives it 
a profound depth and added spirituality . 

According to the Brahmanic view oflife. not only did man emerge 
from the ultimate Unity, but all creation was a manifestation of the 
Fiemal Spirit. Thus we have what tn our days is called the Pan* 
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concepdon Since Cod revealed himself in all creation, He 
was all perv'ading and everywhere^ and the three ways in which 
mao could get to know liiiti were through Religion, Yoga, and Art; 
for the tUreci object of all these three in ancient India was to reveal 
the Spirit behind the form.* 

The Entl of Life or Mokslm we have already briefly eirplained 
while contrasting the Buddhist, Jain, and Brahmanic goals of life. 
The purpose of existence, according to die l^ndus* is to attain 
Btaktaan the Encychpeduk Britanica tells us.* Brnkmun itiav be 
translated as a state of Beatitude, or stillness of the absolute';* to 
attain which the direct pathway was through Moksha, meaning 
complete spiritual emancipation. What Coomaraswumy calls a 
reltese frorn the Ego, or becoming, that is, freedoin from cycle of 
rebirth. Ihis ttin only be attained 

"by fealtfRiitm of self and of entity when notlilijgneaa of our»elv«i U 
leh in .t4S. ITie virttie of the action of those who are free beings lies tn 
the complete coHsnlitiBtjoti of their being, btidv, soul antf spirii, lUe 
mner and outer man at one."* 

This stage of ^Ifiessness is realised only when a person has fub 
filled ^1 Ids obligations to himself and to others, and has no desire 
or obligation—Jtorma left. 

/CnriTtij is a thought, or deed, which has formetl a lien, a bond or 
an obligation, with our fellows’ in the living universe. It is the 
motive Torce of life in all its mutations, relations and wanderings^—" 
the only explanation for the apparent injustke of the world. Life for 
the Hindus is a cycle of births and rebirths, uniii the ultimate goal is 
attained. !n early new existence, man's destiny is governed bv his 
past life and obligcttions, W'hatever new tie is formed, or is left 
unfuml!^] in the prererltng existence, has to be accounted lor in the 
^ escape. Once all such ties are dissolved, and 
oblt^tions fulfilled, one is free from the chains of existence. The 
ided is thus to free oneself from all attachment and desire, for both 
imply a bond. Whatever action a Jivaa-mukta or spirtfUiilly freed- 
therefore, lie of the nature of ui'taifestaiion, 
and Mr'ill be mthout puqpofte or intention, * 

For the realisation of this aim the Brahmanic Shasttss had laid 
down a M'holc scheme of life. 


'Article on flcitAriuiitififr. 

* Radhakrlilinio: Hfiulu View *yf Uh, p, 63, 
.» Coomaraawerny f /><ihc# of y»Vn, p.’ tc*. 

* Ihid., p. to7, 

* Cooduiraiweniy: Dantt uf Snw, p. id& 
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fu/iwcmtt fj I he i>aihs by which one can secure emancipation 

4hM» Hfdtr «p< frtr one^f anti be merg^ with the Infinite were 

w/4 ffW three in number : the Katmti-Mittia, nr the (nirh ol 

Deeds, the Bhafeh-Mar^Oi the path of Devotifwi and 
the the path of KrrowJetige, 

The a vum-Marga^ ihe fxithway of higbesi knowledge was 
marked oui for the BrahmaiiSy or ihe uitellectoa! Kshatriyas- Tt 
the shortCHl aiuj the ntosi direct way of ^release from the Ego^ 
perhaps Irtzcaiise ft w<ys Jtieanl for a few (.mlvr Krishna calls the 
Karm.ijiath grenter jo the Bi^agavad-Glta, 

The f>ath of fi- orks or ser^nce the Kart^ia-Marga, was for the bus)' 
mao of the worlds the gtatesmafi, artistp merchant- and labourer. 
It ht!l|>&d, not only lo complete the gnfulliiled oldigutions of pre^H- 
ous births^ but also ejiahled the doer to express himself in devotional 
creations *ir acts, which hroughl as it were their own salvation. 
Thus was made a most subtle honrl with Art. 

The jjaih of faith or the Bhitkti-Marga, l^as a jpneraJ applka- 
lion^ for it was a way which was oj>en to all classes. All whose hearts 
were fillei;l with the love of Gck 1| and gave their lives to Him, 
could lint] salivation tn Bbakfi^ though worldly pursuit might chsg 
fhcir feet and make the way longer and tne^re clifficull . ^ ^ 

I hese three: paths are prescribed for persons who desire to attain 
Mi.rksiui, liul wc know, that there are always hundreds of people 
alive and flourishing whose (!onsciences are never troubled with any 
sense uf ribligiiiion and from whose thought the desire to obtain 
vicrnal liliss ts far fat away. Did the Brahmanic system make 
pr^ivision fiiT these people? It did^ and therein lies Jt^ gteauiess^ 
that it compassed within its religious fold all forms of life regnr^Kng 
norhing as profane or irreligious Hutniin life w^as divided into two 
sections. The first was the jiath of Self-as^rtiDn^ and the seofind 
rhar of Returns, Prai^riffi-Alar^a. and Niv^itti-Marga.^ In die firsi 
ui these, provision is made for the youngi who love the w'orifi 
its pleasurc^i anil vanities. For thetri* ^flhn and K'nmH—meaning 
wealth and enjoyment of sense-pleasure—-were buth legitimate pre^ 
occujxitrons, part of their life and dhamia. * desire these 

aims is not sin, but youth, and to Forbid the satisfaction of the thirsi 

* The Idmis &f Indian Xrl, pp. 

* gadhakrislinan: fTtmiiJ Viat^ of tife, p- 79 - 

■ Coorimniswamy t DdWf <tf Siva^ p- *■ . . ^ t 1 

* "'llh»gawat Gita*" Krifllirifi allayed Arjtma*s diany iiiligiving6 i" »^**»*fS 

■4r-Ain$t his dear^:*! relatives by tcUiog him that lighting: the K»ainy^ 

Jhurma—duty, 
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(if youih is not cure ; mther, desire sup]iressed breathes pestilence.' 

''Tlic therefore, nDtwi|Jij^i.aQcljng t]:te auiinre ruJt^ rnppomt- 

«l |pf ihernsdves* * htM, that an idtal human s^hty must providf^ fw 
the enjoyment of ail by those who wished for ihenii they 

irould s*y, perhaps^ that tlu>3c who hav« risra above the cnitre pleasure. 
hot^TVer lelined^ arr: just those who have atreadv tasted pleasure ici the 
fuJL"* " ^ 

It was never the doctrine of the Hindus to force a person to be good 
tor fear of consequence, or to force a pure life upon those impce- 
pared for it. Hach imitvidual self was left free to W'ork out its own 
'self-realisation' within the larger self, in what space and time 
it chose. Society’s business was to make possible all that he needed 
to attain that end, for no better guide could be found than self- 
exjterienre. And therefore, the man on the path of ’self-assertion’ 
was allowed full scope until the realisation dawned on him that the, 
pleasures of life were rrinyd or illusion, and he volimtanly took 
the ’pathway of return'. Thus was the Brahmnnic religion never 
divorced from ever}- day life in India, and the mistaken distinction, 
of regarding certain expression.s of life as profane and certain orhers 
sacreil, never found a place wJtliin idindu Theology. They suc¬ 
ceeded in illuminating daily life with the liglit of Heaven. * 

1 he sockil orvkr under Brahmanism was based upon the division 
of society into groups : the Brahmans, the KsKatrtyas, the Vaishyas 
and Sudras. This classification was based on the distinction of the 
three prominent types of men recogniseil by most thinkers. * 

Each ego, the Brahman soi’iologist assumed by natural Law, was 
alwraj's, or nearly alvii’ays, Iiom into its own befittiiig enviroiimeni. * 
A much evolved soul wouiil be born a Brahman, and a les^ 
evolved, a V^aisbya. Because birth was thus an ordinance of nature 
or the result of one's ^fwrfnn, contentment with one’s environment 
was easily inculcated. The caste of his birth prescribed an indivi- 
dtial R dhertnif, his place in life and duty. If one felt dissatisfied 
with one s status, the only way to rid oneself of it was to do the 


t&* CoomaraKwnmv; Dance of Siva, p. 9, 

’ Ibid., p. 7. * 

* I he VTf>b, ih« Ueveurers of Blake or Slaves of Nieizchc: the Prolific^ ol 
Blake or the Mooter or \ieuclie, In Indian Soctetv the Bodhisatnw, or Brah> 

0113 nA ot bupcrjcn s.R.^ A similiir clAfs^iRcaliQii 05 the iibovc w*i% ihst 

c’lf the InduiR c-ast£8- 

Ihid*^ pr II. Pndf. KadhakrishruLD ilsci naturAl ds^sERcstlofi.. 

l/fitdci af p. Jr. 

^ rtre/., p. 1 2 . 
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prescribed dharma, for then only was one raised to a higher status, * 
TKe doing of one*s duty meant fulfilling past obligauoijs, and so 
hastening Release or Eiitancif*ad(in. Thus, not only swial life but 
individuM life also was sought to be regulated by the Hindus» as ^e 

shall further elucidate . . -i* 

Tci enable one lo do one^s dhirfMiHj co ihe best of onn s +it>iiiiy, 
for the ultimate attainmejit of ilJoirifru, in whatever sphere ol life 
one is bom^ ihe whole S(>aJi of earthly existence was <)ivideo into 
/l 5 fir«»ws. I'o each of these AshramaS were assigntil certain duties 
■tnd obligations, the orderly fulfilment of which meant freeing one- 
self steadily from rhe gri[' of Karnm. While the mdividiial and 
social side of jRTfirmn were inseps^hly intert^ineil^ the theory of 
varrta or caste em|>hasis€<l the social aspect, and ihai of or 

stages of life the tndividqal An ideal individual life was 

dividcfl into four ^ l j i l 

The firsi wus the Brahmrtcliariw stage, or studenthood, in which 
the Individual strove under proper teachers,* to a-i^uire knowteiige, 
learn sdf-ctiscipUne and fit himself for the responsibilities of life. 

Next carne the individuals duty to the state anti the fulfilment 
of his existence. He married and entered the secfind or the Gf^ha^a 
Askrama^ Having^ fulfilled his duties here* and prr^vided for hts 
wife and chihlren, if he felt himself fit/ he enteretl the third or 

Here the househohler is siupposed to retire into a forest* 
and medicate anil prA\\ anil prepare himself for the l;ist smge. 
namely that of the ^tttiynsii where hh spiriliual development 
was hlfi only concern, and he is Uhe a vviiliing for hnal 

emancipation or Moksha. This progress front che Gf^hizsih^ 
Ashmma to that of the 5awT^$T was Ivu^y m^e in one life, e^xcept 
hy esjiecially evolved persons such as the *Veal bmhnrnjtar rir 
hniffcf^n/tviTJC- Hence^ the recucjetice oo reincarniitions, i\i\ the 
purpose of exie^tence was fulfilled, and the city of the God's 

was established ■i>n earth ,* which meanl that the fu I film cut 
of the purpose of civifisatSon was atx’omplished 
^ Says Ar|iina, 

"Till 1 ttjnrjaer eruuli my fotf^ 

Win A^aiji qut lung tost fame* 

Salvation's iself to me wcfc woe 
HlndrarMrc to my lofty abn.^* 

(K. C. Dull f From Bhairavi'i KiVufu p. 43 ^) 

^ Kadlla-krlAhiiaD; Fi™ of p* Ba- 

* Ibid., pp- 8^, gi. 

‘ CoomATjuwaniy ~ Dune# of StVrt, p- 

II * 
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This iu Itricf is the Rrahinnmo scheme i}f life, a Si>cial 
conitcioiisiy <Jiisig:ne(V ti* meet the philoeophical concepiloii of life, 
and to fitnlit.-tte the attainmejit of the end of life lor all its imiividiuti 
rR#'mbt*nj. 

How do these Ideals of refined enjoyment of the pleasures of 
life within the limitations of one's status and qualifications, and the 
scheme of life and duly founded upon them, reatt on Art and its 
tJevelo{>ment? 

AntAMwiiiiim We Itave already mentioned the artistic heritage 
w Vciltc Aryans, and the mtriit»ic peculiarity of 

the V'edic rittud to f>e the fount from which the line Arts sprang. 
Gifen this basis, how did the attitude of Hrahmanism affect Art? 
Art was encouraged and cultivated as pertuimng ici the fulfUment 
of the prescribed religious rituals and of the recognised aims of life 
anti the tlutles of dtizeii. It was not mereJv as an accessory in reli* 
git ms vvtirship that Art forms were permittetl land encouraged, 
though, with the rerognitton of the ffiwtfi'Afiirgn, An got miirr 
entwined with ritual and worship. 

uaiiUm. fliiiiJL'fi, this pnthivay of hive aiiii rlevotion 

readily commended itself to the artist's soul, .'ifid though ori^nating 
with fJrahmanism, became equally popular with the iaith of the 
Huddtia and M aha vim, Viahnu, Siva and Krishna. Where coiitd a 
devtiref gel a better and more permanent form of worsltip than 
Art, eS[ieciaUy architecture, and sculpture? These Arts there- 
hire, thnirishei! nmler the patronage nf all these faiths. In 
coiiscquence. An twiL wings ; and, inapireil by the dcvorinii that 
filled both the artist and the patron , soareit higher and higher mtu 
the regions of profound thought and mystery, emboilying and 
conveying these abtruse philosophies by means of subtle siigges- 
tioas. 

Nothing stands to evidence the perfect iinis^m tvith which the 
arrlst, the craftsniiin, matins,* architects and patrons were 
all inspired to give of their best, so well as the fatnous ''icnnpSe nf 
the nrtificers"* at Mount Abu,. Having done all the work that they 
were jjaid for. to the satisfaction of their tnasters. they voluntarily 
tree ted another famous shrine to express their ow-n real devotion 


' thiiL^ p, 6. 
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and hfutkli, knnwn to this day :»s the Kmple of Artificers ' Can one 
imagine anisans doing such a thing in modern times f 

Bimid/. whaih was necoming prominent ever since the Mahayana 
Buddhist ascendancy, had become the keynote of Indian Art by tfn; 
6th or Jth Century A.D. It imparted to Art that forgetfulness of tlic 
•^If in the iTcatlon of the sours longing, which is so essential for the 
highest expression. Havel gives the valuation of rhis creed very 
well, in his usual impetuous manner. 

■'Uh.ikti, ii the tnaving spirit i>f aU great fcligiims art in l!ie Wtsl 
unci ill tin; ti iK Rhakti which lifts the an ol Fra Atigelk'd or 

Ilcthni irttii a higher spirituAl plain- ihtut that of fhean or Uorregio. 
Forced latiour, ninticy, or orttMlc gcniit.*; might create Mother Diwaiu- 
Khufii at llelhi—snotner elysiom on earth for sensua] desires, I'lnd per¬ 
haps another Taj. But, withoiiT Ifbdktt, India, whether ahe hr Hindu, 
MnlHimedai) nr ^rkiian, can never again huild shrines lihr lh(iw tif 
Suqcht, Ajania, Rlephania, or Ellora, or when IlliakU is dead. IndUi 
frciiTi being the liamc of world's religion* will bocomr the storm rent re 
of the Fast," * 

BesKlfS* aitutfuir important reaction Hrahmutnsm had 

upiti Art. wiLS the imimafc cuntaci it established between Art aiul 
ilaily life, through rituals and “wtcrifices. It is these that carried Art 
within ilie homes of die jreaiant aiul tJie labourer i it is these that 
refined, sfiiritiuiiiscd every day eoitcems, and made the inadents 
of ordinary life the symbols of eternal verities. 

Again, through iLs social system, fJrahmanism helped to produce 
ready craftstnen, widi cunstdcrable hereditary skill, actiuired 
through jiges of excellent inining iiy ttiachers, themselves heirs of 
an eiulless succession of master teachers, 'so that. Indian craftsmen 
were renowntv! all over the world, for the marvels they wrought in 
the plains nf Aryaviirta, Mahiimud of Ghaani, fanatic as he whs, 
spared the lives only of the craftsmen of IndiFi during his releniltais 
and ruinous ratd&, so tlcu ice cotitd ctirry tlieiti aw.\v with him to 
huitcl Mostjuea, like the fiimous tenrple at Somnatli, which inspired 
a regret from even his stony heart, as he watched it cnimblmg unHer 
the flames of hi.'i bigotry. 

All through the Muslim iieriod, chiise craftsmen kept the Hindu 
rradiiions alive and fused tne new Art under Islam with the same 
spirit of EhetJrli. For ^■Ia^'cl says it k the warmth of Hindu genius 
that makes the cold marble of ibe I’aj.«) alive • and ‘‘makes us feel 
that it is ufji a ctild mntiiiment of marble, but Shah fchan's hrloveil 


* Mrs. Sievensun: ttMrt Juini^nt, P- J®r- 

* Havcli Idfiilt of Indian Art, pf>. 
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Mumtaz who ilves still in ati her jrouthfui bstuty upon the banks of 
the shining Jutnna/ ‘' 

Not only then, but to ihU date, this social system has been ihe 
preserver of the Indian culture, and educator of the Indian peo¬ 
ples.* * [“vefi in its decline, it has kept alive thil sp^k which, 
given suitahie environment, hJazes out into the utnlying fire of 
artistic creation, as the very modem Indian schf»ols •« Art amply 
testify. 

Through its ideals, then, Brahmanism gave inspiration to Art; 
through sacrifices and rituals Art developed and flourished, and 
affected and elevaied a goodly part of the daily life of the times: ’ 
through its iitstitutions, esjjecially those of the sixio-ecrmomical and 
educational nature, it encouraged and preserved the culture of the 
ages, and kept the spirit of Indian Art and tradition from being 
degraded or lost. 

Kntmmie This Completes the 3ur\’ey i>f the religio-sociai 

PaHoF, motive in the evolution of indiau Art. The other im¬ 
portant motive force in all human affairs is economfr oeces- 
sity. l"he co-relation between the religions and the economic motive 
is easily effected in a society like our own, wherein all values tend 
to be expresed in lerms of money. In ancient society, however, 
where the ideal of self-sufl&^dency ruled the daily life of mankind; 
wheie work was regulated, ami living assuretl. to a large proportion 
of the community, the merely economic factor hatl not the force that 
it has since acquired. Even granting, therefore, that the rellgio' 
social motive of the period must have been colmired, prol«hly tin- 
consciously, bv eermenue considerations, we cannot deny altogether 
the iiulefiemlent cKisicitce of religious idealism and tlevodcinal uispt- 
ration uncontaminated by the economic motive. 

But this is not to sny that the latter hml no place in ancienr Irulian 
soniet)'. On the contrary, if the religious or spiritual factor could 
remain so strong, it was because the economic drag hiul no chance 
to function. Life was easy, living assured, leisure plentiftil, and 
contentment inevitable. Under those conditions the economic factor 
must be atimitied to be at work, if not quite on the surface, at least 
in the background. We have alreatJy explained ihe relaiion between 
.Art, the artist and society, and, the valuation of the artist’s labour. 
We sh.al] discuss the Imlian socio-economic organisatinii. the insti- 

’ JtlcalK */ /rfJion -Irt, p. jji. 

* Radltnkfisbnaii: tftiiait ytcw of Life, pp. to4-ij7. 
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tutioii of and its (bfltcular InHuence on artistic growth and 

tradition, under the chapter entitled ‘'Ifisdtutions of Ancient 
India". Here we are concerned onlv with the economic factor as a 
motive force in the growth and developnieni, not of life, for that is a 
colossal task, but oE Art only, and that also Indian. 

The economic factor entered into life because of man s desire to 
obtain wealth or money, the commodity with which wealth can be 
purchased This desire in man is very strong; for man must eat to 
live, and in order to eat, in our preserjt day society, he must have 
money wherewith to purchase food. 

The iud thiit the economic factor gave An in I tKlia, was Aat like 
all other forms of service» the artist was re^tded as rendenng a 
service to society as a whole which w’as duly recognised an re 
comcrensed. His status was assured, his daily Htead guaranteed, and 
hU value was untjuestioned-’ His w'ork or his vocamm, was ms 
D/iiirina, on the due discharge of which depen^ both his spinal 
salvation and material prosp^ty. His matenal neeife proving tpr. 
the aitlst had no occasion to degrade his An to please imhviduaJ 
fancy nr whim. as is often the case with artists who work to please 
natrims Most ancient Indian Art was not the court .^rt. and 
most Indian artists were not under the direct patronage or the 
court, or the aristocracy. Painters, architects, ma^ns, smptors ant 
engravers, ail liatl their separate castes^ to which they belongM, aii 
W’hich reimlated for them their scales of payment, houm ol work, 
iieHod apprenticeship and many other affairs, reminding one o 
the guild system of the Middle Ages These c:astes or guilds regu 
bled die affairs of each Art and craft, and preserver! the imrymnal 
forms and motifs, and within its fostering care the Art and cratt 
progressed- 

Indian Art is an hierarchical and traditional must not be 

forgotten, hence this system worked very successfully. 

[f a chaity.^, stuivi or temple was to be erected, lii^ :utts^s, 
'^killerf both bv training and heretiirt'. were summoned- I o the (Jiel 
artist or architect, the design and decoration were entrusted which 
was not difiiculi; for, the artist hail to perform his tisk wi 
limits of the shastras and traditions. Once tliat was tlecidfid on, the 
builders and carvers were left to themselves to decorate arcoftimg 
to the recognised motiCs of the ages. 


« Miizumdsr : HUtory af Edacatitm iw .4ripirnf fni(4i. p. ^ 
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"Tbe master mnsons Loulnictcd tdwayfi according tu Uic jiicilioila- 
Lif ihcir lime vith the itKHjfs which their aocvsiurs had tranunlitri] i<> 
thiUR'* 

says OubreiuL* So that besides paymeni^ the patron or ijonor, did 
not interfere with the progress of the work, and did not expect the 
workers in any form to [hitter hiin, fnsenbe hfe- fiame in decorative 
script, or use nis head as one of the mtxlels, as was ccMTimon in tlie 
(Ireek and Renaissance Art, and even in Moghul Art. 

The ecoiinintc factor thus aided the progress of Art lt)‘ the organi'* 
saitoji of siociety in sttrh an order, that, all services rendereti to 
society by indivitluals were rew^arded by settled coi^v'ention* which 
left no “surplus value'’ to the patron or such works, and therefore 
bred no discontent, nt>r allowed Art to be degradetl 

It thus provided the material hnckground on which the idea of 
vocations as dfutmio could t>e duly workned out. The notion of w'ork 
as a degrading servitwle, having no odter incentive than the eco- 
nomic rew'^d, is absent. The worker had the fulfilment of his being 
through his work,^ because the Gita Had enjoined that one obtains 
perfection or spiritual advancement only if one does one's duty in 
the proper spirit of non^atuichmem. The worker desired to create 
whatever he did to the best of his ability, for he wa.s domiitaletl by 
bhakti. Specialisation was of such a character, that it had'not rob- 
he*j the worker of his pride in his craft.* Both pleasure as well as 
recreation were afforded to him m his labour, whicli was to him also 
self^ex pression. 

'Ilius far. and thus only, did the economic factor serve as a motjvt' 
force to the develripment of Art. The aim of ancient socictv. not 
being tt’hiu seems to be the only aim of modem society, moneys 
grabbing, but spiriiual uplifiment of the individiuil, the economic 
factor as a motive force was not ns important as it is now. In our 
days, becau.se of this mad craze for money-grablnng. dthrr by fair 
memis or foul, one is upi to lose sight of the fact that there are 
Ijesides the economic urge in man, longings far nohter and more 
important to the growth rrf culture or civilisation than the cmnoinir 
urge 

The ancient Indians never lost sight of this fact that money de¬ 
grades both him who gives and him who receives it as the only 
consideration. Thdr whole social order was fashioned on thk 
principle, which throughout aided man's spirittial progress. 

* Prdvti/tiin Arehilteturm, p. 

* Kadhitkrislinae; ffiridw [''ieir of tJft, p. iia. 

* p, i 13. 
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Wealth was given its place as one of the fouf aims of life, 
because man’s native possessive instinct Itad to be taken into 
accountt But it was never the sole aim, or gunling force in jife. 
fn fact in ancient India, the highest hind of wOTk. that ^ preserving 
the treasures of spintuai knowledge, was the least paid for.’ Tlw 
\vr>rker*s work was his main reward, A man's worth was therefore 
not determined by his economic position and opportunity. It is the 
exaltation of the economic, that leads to a steady degradation of 
charactw, * While the economic factor wtw given its ri|^t plare and 
due significance in life ^d society, ancient India had flouri'iherl- 
Nrjw, under the Western influence, it is becoming all important, and 
India has a different tale to tell. 


1 fliid., p. 1 and 5. 
p, 15. 









CHAPTER V 

INSTITUTIONS OF ANCIENT INDIA 


Having anti conKid^ired the motive forces* or the dyrifunic 

aspect of civiltsaiion in let us now consider m this chapter 

the evolutioji and working of those social* poiitical, and economic 
institutionsp which are not only the mainsmy of the whole soda) 
order; hut which* in' their collective might, liarrowly c<mtlition and 
matenalSy inliuence the growth of dvUisation and the Hevelopmeju 
ot Art, ' 


1 he earliest form of social organisaticin kriinwn to mankind ap' 
prats to lieen the primitive * horde*, where man dwelt together 
with Ills fellows merely for self-preserv'adon. Hunting was the com¬ 
mon occupation ; whai one killed was. probablyv for the horde 
collectively and nm for himself alone Hence under diose nraim- 
stnnees the horde appears to be more Important than the individual. 

The nejci stage, generally accepted in the order of 
^paai evolution, b the "pastoral.* Mankind was nor 
yet scttletJ on one definite region* nor had developed 
any clear idea of real, or personal property- As the 
members of a tribe in this stage had to travel together 
Irom one |iasture-land to another, a firmer hold of 
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the cmiunon unit than that required in the horde stage must have 
been ncolcl. Hence ongitiaied. i)rol>ably, the tr^ JhfCSerl 
anti with it iierhajM the fust traces of property, or ^ 

of this moving unit, whatever may have U> 

used beasto of burden to carry their necessiti^ of life from ]p!a« to 
olace Milk must have been an added article of fo^ . and some 
members of the tribe may have been allowed “ 
or sheep. Real property, however, could (lOt develop m 
nor those permaoern social organi^tion and institutions, which 
such ii clear mark of advanced society. , , . . ( 

Wi* the Agricultural stage, which follows. 
mdividual 'Property* and 'Family come 

lure is impossible* without the contmiied jmssessio _ Ssnrinw ol 
of Ituul in^he same hands for a number «= yf- 
the people first bringing laud two 

same ground as « possible: “"I* “ p^perts- 

Si"’ fI^o^ th^. tSyifoP* the Cta "Uh the h^nJ ra 

=iri,rr..'ssr=.r*f. - - 

line. ,ind held together by a common ancestor or he. . 

One ramarkafile ihi.^ noticeable f'™ *' 
the sfx-tal development is the importance ^ ^ 

relation in the social unit m the 

not know if man ever th^time. however, that 

rrfo^d™rSr>s""“ ^ 

„, the intheiiw i? ^ 

tion. the growth of the famdy . ^‘!'V ,j ,5 jorfividual begins 

authnrit>' to mauaaiii 1^'huiULis' is the first ioiptirtant 
,„ gain i? iX""“«nJwon “'hl rigteo"^ indi«daS 

s^"'’’?b:'’ptnr •£ 'Srir ;:?hK 

the rights of i„,„ W. 

“ai fo ™lT.tTndi,!i.W seems to have attmned complete 
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emancipation Irom the bonds of custom atnJ sraios, nnd the pen¬ 
dulum seems to have swung almost to the other extreme. 

VVe are not concerncfl in this work with the stage?, and land¬ 
marks of this process ofindivtilual entandjuition, and its reaction on 
the social order, integnty, and eftirrency. We need only note that 
man thought more more of his surroundings, he visualised tt* 
^msejf a form of sMiety where he codd be happier than hr was. 
Hence, after a certain stage of social development hnrl l>een rem hed, 
me waal order, from bemg the tid hoc result of «ncfK>nitrtiit«d dr- 
cumstances. beaune the outcome of ddilserate human phuinine The 
attempt was thus consdousJy made to fashion the environ me jit upon 
the id^ Social instJUiiiorLs hecstnie the media through which a 
peop e s coltfxtive consciousness and thetr common ideals niani* 
fesied themselves. From lieing a merely incidental growth, they 
.cani$ t € result of li^iberate plan and conscious efFori, to 

facilitate what were r^rded as the most dedrerl and approve*! 
emuhtton of lrv,ng and working to promote the accepteil idcjiK of 
irie give'n community. 

Once cvolvetl and esiahJiahetl. these insututiijns 
hecaine important inHuences in the development nt 
ii jieopre. They reguJaieil the life ami wrou^^fu its 
forms of self-expression. Recaust' they pluv so 
( ‘Hiportant a pan in conditioning the self-ex'pres- 

^on of a ireople, the ,ie^..ty to study the institutions that adirted 
the life atin Arts in Ancictit India arisefi. 


Wflpr thrjf rwtff 
f^riteciik 9 / 

Mnd 

Ari^ 


Social and 


liiitituiruiis are of various hinds. ;uid may 

conveniently be cl^sihcd a.s Religious. Toliticaf. 


one. since 
nv'erlap rm 
earliest to 
them first 


Economicai This division is not a inutuaJlv exclusive 
. in such matters, the several compartments inevitablv 
IC Hiitnber .As the Rdigious Institutions are probabJv the 
anse, ami mo-st considerable in ioHtience, we shall ^mdy 


I he main Religious Insuiuiions we iirunose to 

tlir SiL insUtuLon, sud, „ 

h!t £vl a 'K of F.rlucation. 
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fibdo-economic. We shall therefore ctisrusa ii uoder the sock! cate- 
gorv 

fturi/k* HMtf The sacrifit^ ami rituals of Brahmanism tract 
Uit<uti. jjiyjr origin right back to llie Vedic ^ys, and 
ever since then, liave had an important and integral t»earing on the 
everyday life of the people. How they bring the fine Aits, and 
consetjuenily t!ie love of lieauty* into contact witfi the pulse of the 
dailv life of the [leople, we liave shown in the last chapter. In this, 
n'e shall explain the nature, and emphasise the importance of these 
i^criiict^nnd rituals, that eiuillc them to lie ne^rdal as institutions, 
leaving it Im Chapter VTI to show the conneciinn lietwecn Arts and 
Sacrifices in everyday life. 

The V^edic Indians regarded sacrifices as indispen^bfe to the 
welfare of man. loiter, even under the more sophisticated Brah- 
mantsni on all important occasions in the life of a man namely birth, 
inttintion. marriage, ileath, people gathered together their whole 
families, and with pomp .’iml solemnity jjerfonned these satrtfires. 
The kings jterformetl them before they lev! the Vedic hosts to battle, 
invoking the afri of I ndm, the feiider of the heavenly host to help 
them in this hour of peril. But, the famous or Horse 

Sacrifice ivas perhaps the most spetSacular of its kind. Equally 
magnificent must have been the sacrifice performed before the 
Svtayanriftitii uf a maiden was commenced. esj>ei;ially if she were of 
roval lineage The sacrifices anil rituals were, therefore, an integral 
|wn Ilf die life of the people collectively, and even indiyiduallv. It 
neuiled all the feasoning of rhe Uf>niji.iiu%ds, all tfe? rationalifim of 
Buddhism and Jainism, to abolish the accompniment o! stich 
sacrificis. which luok the form of animal slaughter Exc«(it perbajwi 
for Kali tvorship and 1 antrir cults, this kind of sacrifice ha"* ^en 
almost entirely weeded out of Indian life. Hut as far jis the ritual 
attendant upcin them is concerned, it was not affected. It contimted 
to be as important a pan of the tlaily life and faith of the Indian 
people as it usetl TO lie in the old VeiJic days, bringing w'ith it to 
the fninity hearth the balmy breath of culture. 

JV«f»r*tfri(a*. Thc gTOWitig formalism of these Kicrificos c-aused, 
in all proliahility, the revolt which found expression p-entu^ 
ally in Buddhism and Jamlsm. They objeciwl to the mwnmgl^ 
ness of these forms, that had long since cease; 1 to remise tiie sym^ ■ 
ism the inner meaning of these sacrifiecs* Hence, on uieir ^de, they 
evolved a purely religious institution, which would etnliwy com- 
t>letcly ail aspects of their proiesi''Moiiaiitici5m. The Buddhist 
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moJt^Stfnes were part of die coivsistmg of the bit}' as welt 

as the 6Afjl£liu.«. The former brou^t Art within the Buddhi<;t hold, 
an<i supplied the ideals, worked out the technique, and sottiedmes 
produced the artists, too. 

Monasteries, during the Budilhist epoch, were scattered all oi’er 
the length and breadth of Aryavarta as Hindu temples are to-tby. 
Their cultural inHuence was tremendous, as is evident from the 
accounts of the Chinese pilgrims. They were little towns in them¬ 
selves, as one description from the innumerable available will 
show. The Jetavana Monastery, situated near Palaliputra, was in 
Fa Hein’s time one of the chief places for higher Uudiihist «luca- 
tion. H e describes it thus t 

^n'licrt were for prcrarhin^ asid ImUs for ine^juitioii^ 

roomsp And cliomtiers Utr monks, ^Lh*bouse!», » hcnpiiAi, 1j|£r£iries, 
nr\<\ rradiltg-rraumii, with ^hady tankjt, and a great wail *;spm- 

passing fl!L Thr lOxTaries were rieihly fnrtiis^hed noi *Tfil> with urthodoii: 
BudcLIiLst UTcraiurtp but also with V0<lio and mjn~Buddhi~stie works, 
ami treatises an ihe arts and science!^ taughi in India at the time* I'he 
monastery ws.a wefli situated, being cxinventirntJy near the City* ^nd yet 
far frncti the distracting i&lghts and nois^ tif ihr worlds Moreover this 
park a^ord^ a perfeot nhade, anil was ddightiul place for wulking in. 
dtiring the liea.1 and giare of the tToptcul sun. Jt had streamy and lanks 
of coo] dear wa^er; and was a favnurite resort of the goi>d and dtvt^ 
iionisl people of aU rehgkmii.*** 

From other sotirc^ we gather that neither money nor labour w'aus 
spared to make these abodes as impressive and beautiful as pos¬ 
sible * Most of these Monasieries hacf attached to them UtiiversilSes* 
the fame of which spread as far as China, and brought sluJencs frain 
all p^rts of the world, who made long, toilsome^ anti dangerous 
journeys from thence to study ai these famous tentres. These we 
%vi!l di^uss in their proper place, when wc describe the erlucadonal 
institutions of Andem India* 

In these MOTia.*Jteries tiveit the and here they studied. 

They were aJI built on siles marvellous for their natural scenery. 
Early Fuildhism, though hostile to all forms of Art, wns verv 
partial to natural l^ejiuiy, perhaps imconsciotislv regarding jt as an 
e^nrial of education anti of worship. Even the Budfjha himself 
after soloitrii with the various sages in their hermitages, chose for 

his Tneriitation a spot where nature was at its i>est.* 


* Gil^: Tr^t^rh af Fa tteia, p. 46. 

l*arvaia Mofla.^tciy dewrribed on [Mige (51 beare witn«s to this 

' Das; F.iiif<irl0iidl the Ancient Hindut, pi 58. 
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*'Thcre h« ^ied a beautiful spot aaoi^ the trcseat with 2 pleasant 
shallow dear flowing river close by, easily accessible with fields, and 
pnatores all arouiKl and inunedktely settled down sayit^ this suits well 
fordTort.' 

For concrete proof, the existing monasteries such as the oiies at 
Ajania. Ellora, Karla, Lena, Kennhert may be visiietl. The first 
thing tiiat strikes one as he nears the spot is the beauty of the 
{Kinorama. 

The main duty of a monk mas to spread his faith. For that he 
travelled far and wide, and was never serded in one place, except 
during the monsoon. To pay homage to the relics, and the sacred 
spots sanctihed by the presence of the Master while on earth, was 
another duty of the Bhikshu. Hence the inllucnce as well as leanj^ 
uig^ of these Monasteries spread to all the peoples and countries 
visiterj ^ its members on pilgrimage, or for the propjigation of the 
Faith. To and fro travell^ these monks, not merely through the 
length and breadth of Arvavarta. bul also to Ceylon, Tibet, 
Bacirta, the whole extent the Kushan Empire, as far as I'ersia 
'in the w'cst, and China on the east. To these larwls they gave of 
their faith and of clteir culture ; and from them thej’ very likely teamt 
and a.ssimilaicd what was heauiifu) or iisehiE, and brought it bark to 
their motherland. 

The beginning 0/ the f*eciiliar cultural growth in the Buddhist 
world must l>e sought in die.se constant travels of the propagstndist 
monks aiid pilgrims. With the rise and ^wth of Manayana Bud¬ 
dhism, with its love of outward form and ceremonials. Art became 
its main weapon for the propagation of the Faith, It was the Indian 
:k well as the Chinese Bhi'it.diJij that carried the images of the 
Buddha as uelt as His riiessage to China. This gave to the Chitiese 
fre.sh ideals anrl outlook, and to its Art fresh inspiration,' Most of 
these Buddhist Bhik.shus were themselves not only scholars well 
yers^ in the academic side of .Arr, but also sculptors and painters. 
Their leisure hours they spent in expressing their love ;uid devotion 
for the Master, by thinking of him and his message, till the thought 
so Uansjjorted them, that they were Impelled to give it concrete 
expression in Art forms. Ex(|uistie sculpture and [laincing., visible in 
their mins In the monasteries n a meil above, are nnt the works of one 
plan, or even of cine generation- They are die embodiment of the 
inspiration a nr) ideals of a whole people, through centurias of a 
common faith anti Ideals, unfolding to us the history of their spiri- 

• Havfl* tdr&lt «/ InJitm .trt; and Okakaro; /dfuJi 6f Muitetn d*t. 
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tual life »i iitiperishakte and eloquent fnrms^ Tfie^ MonaA- 

embodv, in stone unfl paint the recoHs ot these ancient people 
searching for mith, and tell us more inddentaJly uf their lives and 
ways of thinking and living* in a concise form and more successfully 
than airy written record would have done if preserved- 

To mioiy of these Monasturtes were at times attached schools. To 
some primaTy, w> others secondary, and ai times even Universities. 
Of their educational value, we shall sj>eak later. But here it rs neces' 
sary to add that such a conibination of sjdence and practice, faith 
and learning, made an admirable bfisis for the cultivation of the 
Arts, 

The Jain*i had .Vlonasterles which were similar to those o( 
(he Buddhists and hence no seftaraie treatment is necesMrv- Be¬ 
sides, they never widdtsd so much iMiwer as the [iuddhist ,ind there¬ 
fore only aided the development or Art to a small extent, which ha.*t 
already l>een shown in the last chapter. 

To Riirfdhism* then, and [Fsrticulnrly to its institution of the pil¬ 
grim monk and scholastic monastery, w'e owe main I v the rebirth and 
development of Art. which adorns the classic a^e of^Indian History. 
Orher religious institutions even of the Buddhists, do not affect Ah 
and life so intimately, and so we need not be HetaineiJ with them, 
ami may pass on to the next main groiio f>f institutions namelv. 
I’olitical. 

r Willful fWiticiil Institutions, besides the A'iwg and 

Court, include all others tliat have any conrtec- 
lion with the goveratice of a peofile. With all these w*e need ntrt 
bother, as they do not <iirectly inlluencc Art. The King, the CoHrf 
aiitJ ImlarrACy, and the Insdiutinn of Locnf Self Covertiiueni, ate 
the only ones w-hich need lie considered ber:ause of their bearing on 
Art, 

\ti llouhsh, its proper .ippreciadon and 

fLhiium lu An, ufiderstiunlirig is always essential Public opiinion 
can make an artist or mar him. Anpreciauon of 
Art is perhaps po.ssible for all, given a (iroper Art education to the 
public But direct encouragement so as to aid Art to develop b 
always the w'ork of the leisured, cultured and moneyed dassex, 
It is generally the res^t, mn only of spiritual freedom, but mate¬ 
rial fre^om, prosperity ajui wealth. It b these that mother the 
anistic inspiration of a pa^ple, jpve it fotMf and im]>ctus. and thus 
nurse the growth of idealism. Whenev-er we find Art flourish- 
Ing, w'e hnri it follow^ upon a historical period, of victorv. fif colon- 
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isation, vvhlch had added to the wealth of the people. Reading 
back into liJseon’ one may account for this phenomenon as due to 
the awakening of nadotial consciousness and self confidence. The 
Great Age of Pericles in Greece follows closely upon the defeat of 
the Persians, and the formation of the Pan Hellenic League of 
Delos by which Athens made her freedom secure and coffers full* 
The giorics of the Eli2abethan age follow^ the defeat of the Annada, 
while the victories of ihe Roi Soleit account for the Grand Steele of 
France, 

Where there b wealth there will be patronage 
of Art* With the rise of the Mauryait Empire in India, wealth and 
[jaU'onage, the two foundation stones for a cultural florescence, were 
readily provided. When the Emperor Asoka made his royalty 
a weajjon to prt^agate Buddhism, the golden age of Buddhist An 
in India began. The King was always an important factor In ancient 
India. Held to be a pattern of goodness and virtue, he became the 
model for die people. He set the fashion, and with a word or a 
gesture, imtle and tin-made the greatness of his age. Chandra- 
gupta and his grandson, are entitlerl to every credit in mak¬ 
ing Buddhist Art the marvel of centuries to follow. The 
Maury a empire, aided by the wisdom of Chanakya, brought 
peace to Aryavarta; and with peace and good governance 
i:aiiie the fniits of material prosperity. Asoka maintain^ 
this, and brought the aid of spiritual force to accomplish the artistic 
renaissance in his age. He became a Buddhist and with him Bud¬ 
dhism became the state religion of India, For Asoks had a mighty 
Empire, and this he naturaih desired to adom. He had also a great 
retigiqn which he wanted to spread, and popularise in the Amplest 
and most easily intelligible forms that could be devised. Masons, 
builders, architects and craftsmen from all over the length and 
breadth of Aryavarta, as well as from Gandhara, Bactria, and 
Pensia, were gathered together to build thousands of stupas, 
tfi/iaras, chaHyas and the monolithic lats, which conveyed the 
niessage of the Emperor, and the taw of his Master, to all the 
dwellers of his vast empire. 

The kings in ancient India ivere very well educated. Not only 
were they trained in the art of war and the use of arms, but their 
can on included religious as well as secular and liberal learning. 
The disciplining of the senses, and the development of all the varied 
faculties of the human mind, were attended to in a prince's educa¬ 
tion as set forth in the sfiastfits- Tlii.s i-s, of course, an ideal scheme : 
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how far the corresponded to this we cannot definite!/ 

Instances quoted will show that these were often realist- 

A king was from the Kshairiya ckss» and hence his firai duty 
was to ilefend the people; therefore, his first tralaiog was of war 
and defence 

'* Besides fhesei the curricalunt of royal studies* accordix^ to A^wa- 
f(hosa^ comprisved a number of The Vedas, sacrifices, aroh- 

rry, traiaijig o£ elephants and iiorses; nmning, jumping, messaging, 
musiCj dancing, and the art of playing on a tambourine* the art of 
playing on the conchy sculpture, paintuig^ sewifig, weaving, sealing, 
wait-work I making of fiawer garlands, examiftation of preckms stones, 
grammar, literaiure^ the origin of writing, clo<|itence, rhetoric* the siudy 
of ur'kgmf^T hiTkrtlitary* and eugenlcSj asTfonomy* computationi interest 
the art of kjvr and latighter* conjuring^ trkks, dteas, dk* elc/"^ 

This Imt, 'which* it will he noticed* gives due prominence to Arts* 
agrees in the main, says Das* with iat found in the Lalitp I^tslitra 
and compkires well with those in Jain texts as the curricula of studies 
of Mahavira. 

We have other authorities besides to prove that Art was an 
essential part of ike tminmg received by every prince in India. 
From the list given in the ^'lahabharaiat bcssiiles oiher accoroplkh- 
ments mentionecl, are also named uiu^ic, poetry, writing and paint* 
ing. * Arjuaa while in concealment became a teacher of music and 
dancing to a klng^s daughter, in die Rnninydfni, w^hile describing 
the f|iialificat[ons of Rama, the author says *"He has well masteretl 
music and philosophy, he is profoundly proficient in music'V." 

The Sakyu Prince* Sidtlhartha, also, besides his other qualifica- 
tionst **delighted in song* music and dance'".* Kamandaka* in his 
A^tfi^ara says* 

King who daily receive a proper tratnmg in the 6-1 Kalos, like 
dancing* ipliiging* mu.%ic i:tc., daily Improve lib pu^itkm like the moon 
in ihc liiELiir fortnighr', * 

FrcHu aii these we find chat the Arts were nn ImporUuit pan of a 
prince's education- Now we will try and see how far historical 
evidence supports this : anfl for Uiis we shall first take the Kings 
who were artists themselves. 

Of the Artist Kings, the Dutstanding historical example is, 


• Uusn £<lvcaliannl o/ (hif Ancirnt p. sflS, 

• Muhakhorata XIII. 4*3-5 from Das* Sjftt. «f tfitf .t. //trtclttr, p- a68. 

• VuiihnkanailA^ jaiwl Sar^, from Daa, Ibid., p. 370. 

• Unmctts 81. Antagada Dasao—ftxxn Das, /feiu., p. 375, 

• N’Llban S!c, 81 from Da»* ItiiJ,, p. 386 . 
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Samurlragupta. He was a poet, singer, as well as a renowned Inte- 
playefi’ He Is said to have put to shame both Kasyapa and Narada. 
Some of his coins were stamped with the effigy of the Emperoi 
paying on a vina. 

Bana tells us thcit Sri Harsha of Kanou} was a poet of no mean 
ability, and outshone all the geniuses of his age.* He is aisfj stated 
to have taken part in dramatic performances- * 

Relying on an inscription, Dubreuil describes Mahenthabarman 
of Kanchi (6tS A.D.) as one who glorified poetry and music.' The 
famous Pallava King* was an artist and an ideal mtron of Arts, 

Harsha of Kashmere was the embodiment of all sciences, a grCTl 
poet and an expert singer. Even to this day, if one of the songs he 
enmposert is heard, tears roll from the eyelashes, even of his ene¬ 
mies. From his own uncle he look lessons in music and for his 
science gave a lac of gold dinars. Harsha himself used to teach die 
dancing girls of his paTace how to act.^ Historical evidence lixerefore 
is also ample to justify our statement. 

Trained thus, how' could the princes of India help being patrons 
of Art? Kingship was thus the refuge of all artists. The Court, the 
palace, the capital, alt received their attention, and marvellous 
works were produced in consequence, w'hich excited admiration. 
Megasthenes in the Maitryan ilays. the Chinese pilgrims of a^few 
centuries later, even A1 fJemni, who had iJiemselves come from 
civilised centres, were amazed at Indian creations. 

Alliftl with Rovalt>\ the instittition of the Court 
and tlie Nobility helpaJ to foster and promote 
artistTC talent in every form. The Courts of the 
great Ktnperors used to be fillcil with cultured and refined tOTirrfers 
and nobles, who formed the Arlsttxcrucy of ancient India. It is a pity 
we Eiave no more detailetl and atiiheiuic descriptions of them, apart 
from references in the literature of the limes. From the [liays of 
Ka1iilas.a and Bhavabhuti, and from liana's description in the 
Hjirjfha-C/ittriiu. we may reconsiriict a nicture of these courts for 
ourselves. The frescoes of Ajanta provioe a hackgroimd, especially 
the Persian embassy fresco, nod that describing the rnarriage of 
prince Siddhartha. From tlie dancing exhibition portrayed in Malvi- 

‘ Allahabad Inscription Line 37, Lalitnih from Has Ihid.^ »34. 

' Cowell ami Thirmas; Harihit CJinWlo, p, 58. 

* Panikar'$ Hanha, p. 63. 

* Dss j Kdufa lioJitil S'fsiem nf tht ,1 ficienl itr, p. iti®. 

* KajataraiiEpvi VIL ihid., 94»*4-’: 

* Das: ihuLf p. 301. 
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kaguimitfa., from the frequent references to painting anti pottrainire 
in Sanskrit Ucerauire, from the crideiEms of these by various coun¬ 
ters, we see, that not only the King^, but his courtiers also, were tvell 
versed in arts, and very [irobttbly practised them too. 

In [ndja there was no landed or hereditary aristocracy unlit the 
rise of the Rajputs at least. The merchant princes of Ancient India 
had no doubt immense wealth, as is v\»i[nessed by the example of the 
nne who bought the feta Fawa for the Buddlia's stay. As in the 
course of their commerce these merchants were in all [>rol)abilIty 
obliged to travel far and wide, they must have acquiretl a taste and 
culture, all the more rich, toeing so varied. There teas, however, 
an aristocracy of intellect, hererliiary because of the caste-system. 

Each King ccillectefl rounil him as many of the learned and 
cultured men of the day as he could ; and each Court bad its ‘jewels' 
perhaps all not so illustrious as the “nine jewels*' of King Vikra- 
niarliti^, which included Kalidasa and \^araha-Mihifa. The cour¬ 
tiers lived in great style; and their houses were modelled on the 
same principle as the King's. From the Toy Cori R.C. Dutt' gives 
us a description of the household of a rich man of perhntw the 
2nd Century B. C. 

"The outer door ia pretty, the ihresltold is coloured, flowers and 
ga.flands ^arp hanging; over tJic ^ate, and the doorway ia a lofty artlt. 
On enlerinj; the fTfsi Court, 3 lim; of while htiiidmgs are visible; the 
ivalls are covered with stucoq, the steps made of i^dous sioties, and 
cr)\vta] windows, looting down on tJte streets of ilic Cigf. In-sidc the 
second trourt arc cairlagts, oxen, horses, and elephants fed with rice 
find T|ie third Court rantaEiis. the hull, whtr-e viftiior^ 

sire recfttvijtl; in the fourth,^ there Is niu^ic with dnnciiig, and in the 
fifth is tin; kttchciii In ihe f^nxih Crtort Irvij artists juweUerA and in 
the sCTcnth is an avinry- BchJnd the hou.se is a hivclv garden abrt vtty 
artistically described^ ^ also in frorn,^*^ 

A similar amt alluring rlescriphon k also given nf the abode nf 
Vasantasena the heroine ; and surely the courtiers and merchants of 
fammLs Ujjaint cmiid hardly have thvek in less elaborate houses. 
In Kalidasa's the description of the Vaksha's house 

may be .in imaginab^'e picture of an Ujjaini courtier's house. 

The Maiiryas (322 B. C. 10 184 B. C.), (be Sunghas (184 B. C. 
to T75). the Ktishans ^78 A. D. to 220 A. D.), (he Andhras .md the 
Guptas f320 A. D. to 510 A, D.), all gave their quout to the deve¬ 
lopment of,Art. k is because of this, that we find Indian .Art soaring 
so high anti remaining at that level for so ninny centuries afterwards. 
The Mau ryas saw (he rebirth, the Kushans and Andhras the deve- 

> Dull: rnfilcrao'oj] of dmricut hulia, Vni. til, p. ^Iki, 
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lopment, iui<l ihe Guptas the full fioMcring of the fndi^ genius; 
the heyday of every fonn of artistic ejipression and learning. 

h is a pity that we have not more detailed and authentic account 
of the fives ami influence of these monarchs and their courts, on the 
development of the arts, as we have of the days of Akbar and 
Jehangir, for example ; for, these monarchs were some of them 
■scarcely less munificent than the Moghuls in their patronage of 
Indian culture as already shown. 

Apart from the influence of the Court and nobility, 
fhtrrtiuntiit. the system of Local Govemment had an itnjTort- 
iint bearing on the jrreserv'ation of Art trarlitionsand their indejjend- 
ert tievelopmeni. India is a land maioly of villages, and esich village 
was, until very recently coinj>lctely self-sufficient and self-goverii’ 
ing. These viilage.s were hanlly ever affecteil by the change? of 
emperors or dynasties that governed the country as a whole. Their 
own life and work social or artistic continued uninterniptetl. liven 
when the central authority was in a turmoil, and law and onler were 
temporarily suspended, these village communities carrietl on their 
peaceful existence anrl ordinary avocations without the least ilisturh- 
ance. They mainmined and developctl the arts, and preserved the 
tradition.s inaUily by means of their hereditary guilds. Hence, the 
artistic spirit in Ancient India never really came to a ^andstill, ev'en 
in the w'orst conditions, till the Mahometlan conquest. 

After that a different atmosphere prevailed in Hindoostan. rhe 
reasons for that are not our concern, but it may be added that the 
truick revi\'al of the arts under the Moghuls was very probably 
due to the continuance of this local talent, pre^rv'ed by the local 
indejpendence, which, when given an opportunity, again came to 
the fore-front in a very short periotl. 

.md The most imponartt social instiiuiion that is 
iVftBiiitte discussed here is the VaT^tf Phertna or the 

Caste System. It is still in existence, and lias a vital 
hearing on the life of the people. In this group of smiaJ institvitinns 
we ako include the Etiucarion.'il System of Ancient India, the 
‘Status of Woman' and the Institution of Slavery- Other socta! 
institutions have mu much direct influence on .Art, and so neeii not 
lie examined by us. 

The Indian 'caste svstem' has a very bewalilering 
r>Aar«w*. ,ievelo[iment- It :iffects this i^ubjcct only 

in so far as ih*.- caste system providetl each man with a definite 
station in life, and a certain means of Uvelihootl- He was also assured 
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adequate Jcisure, which made the culdvauon of Art possible. The 
main defect with our modern social system seams to be that, 
under the stress of universal tompetitiun, most of our energy is 
devoted to the struggle for existence. The result is that we hardly 
have time or energy left to do other things. Leisure, which is the 
basis on which the arts and graces of life rest, is ntjt available in 
sufficient quantity, or to a suffielendy large dass. Hence work, 
one’s occufkidon, becomes drudgery, and loses all iLs charm, An¬ 
other peculiarity of our motlem corninercIaJ society is that it pays 
ce^in occupations well, anti others miserably* The artist falls 
within the latter category. Uotler such conditions real Art of a high 
order can scarcely hope to flourish. Now let us see how the ancient 
f ndians tackled these problems. 

Society w‘^ divided into four main castes. The origin of these 
castes is racial with a tinge of occupational ilivision added on at a 
later stage. Racial, because Varna, or colour, was the first basis of 
rlistinction between the Aryans and Dasyus, and occupation became 
the second. The whole Aryan society was divided into the priests, 
the warriors, the tiJiers of the soil, and the menials. The three upper 
strata were called the Brahmin, the ICshatriya. and the Vaishya i 
while the fourth and lorvest was the Shuclra. 

These occupations were at first not mutually exclusive. In fact, 
very often the head of the Aryan joint family was all three combined 
in one. As times went on, the isacrifices became numerous and their 
rituals elaborate, so that to perform them properly, special study and 
piwtice w’dre n^essary. Hence arose the iniportantse of the firah- 
mins 35 nrofessional pricst-s, who, in the BmliHinimr, assume to 
themselves the sole privilege of knowing and performing the sacri¬ 
fices The same tendency to sper!atis.ation in war gave birth to the 
Kshatriya.s, and that In production anft distribution to the Vaishyas. 

In this manner caste distinctions commenceii and exclusiveness 
set in. As it became more pronouncCtI, new castes came into exist¬ 
ence. often caitset) by the illegal unions formed bv the members, of 
fisting castes. For these children of stich illegal unions coidd 
Iwlong to the caste neither of the father nor of the mother, and 
henre a irew caste had to come into existence. Geographic differ¬ 
ences also led to the mulfiplicatinn of castes, while the growth of 
new o^upations tended in the same direction, till alTnost every 
pmfession and occupation had Its special caste which regulated ite 
affairs. Thus came into hcitig the castes of artisans, such ns those 
of the goldsmith, blacksmith, builder, rharioteer, painter, and so 
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on. The son was apprenticed to the father or any other man of 
the same calling or guiLl. There he learnt the profession and foh 
lowed id his father's footsteps, acquiring In each succeeding genent* 
tion, a wider ejtperience and greater skill than the last specimen of 

each An or craft. , * r c 

Another effect of this system was that evOT at the ume of the 
decline of Arc, the technique acquired at the hipest period remain¬ 
ed, Art, therefore, in its worst days, did not declirve so completely 
as to be lost for ever. Fresh inspiration easily revived it. till 
a short period il again reached a very' high level, as with the Mo¬ 
ghuls. The same may be said of modern painting ^d perhaps of 
modem Indian dancing. Both these Arts had fallen Into sad decay 
and degeneration untiT a generation ago. A r^ iva! has set m_of 
late, growing w’ith such rapidity that the belief in the innate genius 
of the people, undestroyed by centuries of stagnation, becomes 
irresistible. 

Besides this social aspect reacting on Art, the 
0/ Caste System has an economical aspect, which ^ ^ 

equally important. It answers for us the question we with 

regard to the artist's position in ancient Indian society, ihe eco¬ 
nomic basis, CooTnaraawam>' tells us, was to 

“take from each aocordioe to hb ability, and to give to caoK accord¬ 
ing to his wauts'^ ' . . J- -J I Lfl 

By keeping to their hereditary vocations, individuals, In¬ 
sides rendering to society a service, ihemselv^ ,. , \ oeftniie 

occupation. Each son followed the profession of his father, am 
hence no chance of unemployment was left, bemuse wor 
assured. This work w™ of such a nature that society need o 
it, so that man's labour was adequately recognised and duly pai 
for. The rest of a workman's or artist’s time w-as leiaure, w'hetpn 
other activities of life could be cultivated, or one s own profession 
could be improved. Life was never solely a struggle for^istence. 
Hu man labouT never lost its dignity, and ivas never mechimised or 
degraded. The worker was never reduced to the poabon of a 
tool Rather one’s work in the appointed sphere of hfe was looked 
upon by man as his Dlwmm. and to do that propwly became 
seU-exnression. Work was a pleasure ; the worl^ enjoyed doing 
it, and so naiurallv worked better. His creative instinct was given 
die fullest scope, so that even a craft was at times to t e 

level of an Art, and it became difficuh to distinguish between t e 
two. 

* i^<iormrA^iimy ^ Ouri^ of p- i- 
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The same tendency of speclalisatJon in work, with the utmost 
concentration on each piece, was emphasised by that other aspect 
of the ('amrt Ashrataa, or the “caste and sta^e system*'. Shakes¬ 
peare sin^ of the seven stipes in the life of a man. ll»e Indian seers 
and law-gi\'ier? Iiave prescribed four. J list as eadi caste had its allot¬ 
ted function, so had each sta^e in 1&. The youth and adolc?u^t 
studied ; the adult worked and maintaineii the established order. 
1 'he mature or middle aged retiretl from active life to attend to the 
needs of tlie .spirit and the succeeding generations; amt the aged 
renouncetl all worldly pomp and circumstance to meditate on the 
changeless spirit of a changing world. Dharma or duty, Artha or 
fvealm. JCama or desire-fulfilment and Mahska or the search for the 
final eniandpation of the soul, may well serve as mottoes for each 
of the above-named stages in life respectively. Given the ground 
[ilan of society based on Actional caste, and given the cross section 
made by the various stages in life, it was Inevitable that each depart- 
ment of life spiritual, economic or artistic, should, as it ilid, receive 
its due attention. Art was thus fostereti and encouraged by the social 
system of Ancient Indla- 

Recapiiultuing the services rendereii by this socio-economic 
institution of caste to Art, we find :— 

Firstly, with the four-fold division, there came into existence a 
special caste in society, whose funciionis were those of the teacher 
and the j>rrest. This class naturally tendetl to encourage, develop, 
and propagate the culture of the ages lo the succeeding genera¬ 
tion. To this class we owe the Brlinnmtis, DharmasUastras, 
Artha Shiistfas^ and many other important scientific works, that 
tell us much about the culture of the past. The other castes parti¬ 
cularly the warrior and the mercantile, gave more stibstantkd en- 
courageinent and effect to these teachings of the priestly class, so 
that artistic creation never lacked for patroiiage or appreciation. 

Secondly, the principle of hereditary occupation increasetl the 
worker s skill, prevented tmemplovment, and gave the artist a 
secure status In society. 

Thirtily, division of labour led to increased efficiency, though it 
was never purchased at the expense of a man's soul. 

A high level of work W'as always maintained due to hereditary 
endowment, and even ^ the times of lowest ebb and decline of An, 
the technique and traditions were never thoroughly lost but ■were 
nreserved so ilai on that foundatton the new could fje built ; 
hence, was possible a renuLisance of An 1 bus to the An and ciil- 
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ture of Indin, iKe institutinn of t DJiurrttff lias r^dered a 
valuable service. 

There are ihree ivorxls in ancient Sanskrit Jitera- 
t^re trhich have a meaning similar lo the modern 
tei ni educodon.' These are meaning to learn 

(teach) CO recite; ^ to 

bring out inborn facultips# or to lead one s &elf in -a particular man- 
tiei. PrabinilK* * or cnllgbtcttm^^ni is the resuik of edlicatioiu For 

"It^amiag britig-, on Vin^ya ^devdoprntm of aiboiii 

m&tjesityj which in its turn^ mihiifiLi^ the worth o( 

TI)€ main objects of ancient Hindu education were, the 3c<iuj^- 
tion of knowleyJqe, tlie incultration of soda! liuiiei.. traming m reli¬ 
gious rite?! and above alt the formation of character .^ Besid^ an^ 
round devdbpment oi the mental and physical cpalitie?, education 
was also design C<i to prepare man for the life to come, by recom¬ 
mending a rule of life in conformily tliereto. This wiis first to >Je 
done by the siudv of the Teduf and other rellginus liieratuTe. tie- 
sides the four I ’^eda.r, the other brariches of knowledge, cuh^ated 
bv the ancient Hindus, were LUeratiire, sacred and s^br Gram¬ 
mar and Phetnedcs, Exegedesand Metrics, Lo^c and Ihilost^ >- 
Itihoxa (Htsiorvl f'orfhti (Economics) r?andfiiTiit (Science 
ernment) D/ituiunWii (Science of war). Astronomy. Uw, Medi¬ 
cine, and Mechanical and Fine Arts of at! descripiions. 

Having acquired all ilie-sc. rnan's education nms not compile 1 
for then he had lo strive to attain the highest form of knowlwlge. 
nam-lv ^nra-eidyrt, or that knowledge tltrou^h which ultimate 
realitv' is known In the C/tjufdHffVrt Narada, who is a 

seeker after truth, sa^'s to h.s teacher to be 

■*1 han^e studietk most rev'ered sir, the Rig VedM, 

SRmaveda, the Atharvai*tslsi, as fodrlh, the epic and Myth^ogical 
poems as fifth Veda, grarntnar, necrology. anlhmetK. 
chmuology, dialectics. poTitieS. and theologr. the doctrine of 
oiMfonumo-, the art of niir, astronomy, iniakc't'haniimg a 
Hfts, these thinps mt/st revered sir, I have **“*^'*^' *! 

mtwt revered sir. learned indeed, in the Scriptures (Mantrani) Irat not 
l^Ld in the Atma (.Atmavi,). Yel I have heard from such «jmu, 
ifiat, he who knows the Aima vanquishes sorrow. I am in sorrow- 


' Das: fJuciiriOitdf Syitrm of ikt drretenf ffindwJ, p. tS- 

* Dns; p. iSi 

* fmd., p, to* . - . , j- 

Muzumdarr Mutory of Education m Atfcjun! riuJiiJp pp. 
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mr ihrn ovi'f, I )>rav, lo itie Tartht^r sIhitc that U«s bevoisd sor* 

f fiLs highest knowletige, it is obvious, all men coutJ not acquire. 
Jleiico Ktlucalioii wras tor them a life process. .Another equally 
imporLiiru {principle of Himlu eduratinit whs to tliscovcr the Btness 
of the pupil to receive, as well sis hk nauiml aptiliule before impart- 
ing any form of knowlorlge ' ‘ Rather die with learning than plant 
it lilt n barren soil’** says the Citfln/ffjjfyn f^rn/iiirdna and this 
prinripfe was rigidly kept 

The result of education was Vo give the f^scipient good 
rer anrl good behaviour. 

'Xnnrtticrt*'' Majuii '*h vhv hlgh^^t virusr as miniLcated by tfif 

Sniiith ant! Siirti. Devnlil nf eonduct, a Brahma na not obtain fhe 

Titryif of T^aduijf tbr Possessed of conduct^ lie rt^aps the 

entire fruit (nf ht& 

OcKHj i^ndud vflf-rfstfainu *'A ilrahmann ivho nnly 

fiiivfitrjp hi 11 wtio IS thoroitgfily self-rest ratni'dj Is bctifir than hr wbi» 
kriniiR^s the tfire#^ \'edfla fbnij ^ho ig nqi se|f*resi rained^ who eats all 
(sorts on ro«l and iwlk e^*rything (thai is pTsbiblttd thin^s|*%* 

Setf-dist'ipiine was another icJ^al to prliievfgl !>v education. 

^*Oh Vnkgba, listen^ high moral rliaracier undfiiihTiNily (he naly 
vutiiable riaalification for being a Brahmani not mucli race nor learn- 
mg, Characicr !^hou|i;| Ijl* scrupulously cultivated by nlJ and m paui- 
mitar by the Brahmans. = Urahmaaa without goexi conduct Fa less 
thana Sufini/‘J 

com^uesi does not make a he.n>. nur studies wi^e fnan. He who 
ha^i confTiicrcd bi& ^^dbcs h the real hero. He who pmclres virtues ip 

really wite,*"* 

For this purpose a tife of ^rirt discipline was prrscrihed for the 
student. He had to shun Sfnsiial pleasures and lead a simple, austere 
hfe. To this he was m.spired hy the high ideal beforfi htm. that of 
fiis teacher with whom he lived in verv' close contact. 

These were some of the idc^k of education; Lei us now observe 
form tbev took. The Brahmans ^ rSuddhists and Tains, 
all hail the ir educational traditions and infititntJonSi all mainly based 

EJncf^thmrl £ysfifm uf the bicjVnf fittuiuA, Xlumhhopanmad. 

V ii, p. ZQ. 

^ V, M„ MuKiimdar: u( E'djrrwJfnr^ in tnriVu/ Mariii IK 

p* 

* .\fnnij, pp. i^ToS, 

* .VfitfiM. !I, p. nS: Dot, JWrf., 35, 

> MHhabh{.«tii, B.nrtap,trva, Acihyavst. fwm Da.* fliit}., 21 and MuTUm- 
naj'f PP- 33 -J 5 - 

* t'rfUfl Nrimhirfi, IV‘* 3<>-6o. 

" Murumdar; lhid„ p. ^4, 
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on ihe JJrahiTianic Ideafs.’ Their course of leariihtg were alii>o simi¬ 
lar. except that in each, particulajr attention was paid to their 
special sliastras. 

In the Brahmanic system, the main inHuence on a boy up to the 
age of Bve or ei^t was the home , and therein, mainiy the mother. 
After fij and up to die agt of i6, he was initiated int<i the caste 
that is, invested w'ith the sacred thread .and received into the caste, 
and so received his "second birth" at the hands of bLs spiritual 
preceptor, or .-Icharvn, with whom he later on sctidied the V*edas 
and the sacreil lore!' IWhaps the child was taught writing and 
arithmetic even before the iniiiaiinn.' 

After the U^tnayanti, or initiation teremuny, the student became 
a permanent residejit with his teacher till his course of studies was 
completed. In India of the ptjst'V^edic age, tltere were various 
institutions where these students W'ent to complete their etlucatlon. 
There were the Vedic schools, special schools, and individual 
teachers* who adniiued to their family as many puivik as thev could 
manage. At the head ot some fjf these schools, were the /'(vr£slta<fs ‘ 
or assemblii^ of learned Urahmins who formed, a sort of an ccclesb 
astical synod, that gave ilccision on all points connected with the 
Brahmanic religion. The Urahmins who former! this synod were men 
profidenf in different hranches study and authorities on their 
special subjects, A student wits also appointed a miyiiber of^ this 
institution, so that in it may be traced the germs of die later Univer¬ 
sity system or the nucleus of a University. 

Other institiUions for learning w ere the hcrnitingef; of jishk. <ir 
teamed nieti retireil from life. These upjiear to have enme down 
from the X'edic -tge. These hermitages wc*re l^eautiful places .is the 
descripdnris in die ef'ics fKani'a’s in Mahahhiimtiil, as well as word- 
pictures of classit: dmmaiists -^hnw. Kalidasa and IIhnvabhuti loverl 
to reproflijce these heautitul s\')vii!i retreats, and the simple and 
austere life led bv the students there, in harmony with animate and 
inanimate nature.* 


*Dast Edncalithnai System vf the .'Im'iifMt p, JS' ^7 J'alapathii* 

Brail ma 113 . 

* I’Jas! fftjj,, p, 35. 

* ^[um^ldar; Ibid,, Das-: /Tiu/,, Ch, V, 

‘Munimdar: /6M-. pi 73: R. C Putt; ffi^torv rnrff.-.f.tniiii iw Attifhtti 

fiTiiia, Vol. I, p. 163. 

* Dflt: Piid., pp. 

* Dasi Ihid.f n. 6 d} Da«: tbUi,, p. SS' 
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One such cfescnpiion quoted by DaS we w^jJl reprodujce liere, fur 
U gives the atmosphere perfectly. 

Qf ivanclcrfiit fruitg and foliage eiiiiant;;ed ih* bcautv of that 
IiciIt spoil where fauuiainb nrid rivtilets of crystal run bubbling 

into sacred pools. Herds ol de^r fouml lo ruam hboui, itncl liindu oJ 
be^lutiful pUttriHge were heard to join thctr mdcrtliDLs notts in n dtorus 
of harmony." 

These hernutages were indeed * as dtectual for ihe promotion of 
culture us the Qtomtatedes of Medieval Europe. In fact/ 

""Tht inosl wnndrrful thing ihai wc notice in Itwlisi H th^t therfl the 
forest, iiot die tou'^n. 15 die fnqntaiii htiid of cjviJkAtien. Jr rhe for^Bi 
that ti&rt Bijitured die great aiteient ^ges of TnilSa, thb V^dic and tin? 
Budilhi^tic^ Not onfy the Vedic ri^hlsi but tfn^ Lord Buddha oJso 
nreached in many itf tmUa. The RovaJ pabce had no room for 

Mhn* k was ±lie fcrcii that look h'tm into Us lap. TJte cuireni 0/ civih- 
t^alion that flowed from the forest ijumdalcd the wdiole of [ndui."^ 

k is 3 peculi^tv’ of the Itidiiuj syatetn of e^Iuciitton that the 
leadicr was an mtegfral anrJ indiHpensahle p=in. The Uffunishadi 
recognise the futility of self-suidy, A teacher is imlis^iensabl*^-^ 

“X&i t»>- self stuiiv IS the realisfdp not hv in^ntEii p<iwer or by 

amassing muoh information. Let him <in ond^r to understnnd this* tahe 
fuel in his hand and apprciac]i a riurL. wl;i« b tcamiriJ and dwells entitelv 
in Brahman,^'* 

The students admitted by the Gum were rtf two sorts. Thf>se 
who wanted to leam a prescribed course with a %Hcw to get |jro[>er 
knowledge of die Jr dudes as ht,m&eliolders’: and those who wametf 
to be teachers or hermits thcmselvirs, Fnr the Jatier, of course, the 
period nf study was for life, but for the former the period itepended 
u[>on a student's vow as well as aptitude- Generally, twelve yeiir-s 
were regarded as the period necessary to learn the* Fydiis and the 
customary lore of the time. 

nuring studentship a pupil resided with his teacher, paid him 
all deference, render^ him all menial sei vice. He led the life practh 
caUy of an ascetic, abstaining from ivll pleasure and tuKury. Hetnusi 
refrain froni Imnev, Resh. meat, ^lerfumes, chaplets of flciwers, 
lilac-k powder for dre eyes, sandals, umbrellas, dancing, music and 
jtpOThling ffe alms for his teichcr, and arc what food wm 

given to him after his teacher had eaten. He tended the sarre?tt hre 
looked after die teacher's house, and ser\'eJ him by word, mind, 
and deed * 

‘ Titgnre Vithino April (1)14, p, 

* A'erJpir i'pttiiishiij, liJ^, Das, 63 . 

* Dits. ffjuf-, p. fij, 

* MuifuindjiT; Appmlix IV, p. ui ^ Dai: JW,, p. 8 j, 
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Me liad to rise early, say his prayers three limes a day, bathe, and 
keep his Iwdy ulean. 'His 'dress wj« to be of ihc simplest hand spun 
silken or wotiUctj cloth.' i he htaid was to be shaved except for the 
lufi of hair on ilie crown, and the student had always to ^rry a 
staff ' 'for the sake oi a long life of holUiess and of holy lustre' 
Mental and mom! discipline seems to be the main purpo^ of 
novitiate, for the pupil was recom in ended to overcome caste pnde, 
desire for fame, sleep, anger, bragging and persona! beauty. He 
h;u,l to curb Ills senses, lotigue. appetite, and arms. 

The physical side of his development ivas not neglected either. 
\v<jrking in his teacher's Adds and j>2stures, his body was amply 
exerciscfl. anil tontemplfition of tiJiLurti recommended 




If a panicular Gum was not to a specialJjr brilliaiH student-s- 
aeedp that student went to of the mi^ny Uiiiver'jiiie& ihai culti* * 
vated liic Arts and sciejices in Ancient luaia. At the completion of 
the course, the Br^^fuMctrlui^TW, afe^r the cej^emotiial baih^ haudetl 
I>ack the to hit^ tuinr, feceived hii; blesaingi paid his guftu- 
ilr\k$hiniit and reutnted to ht§ home, (here to eniei* into the life of 
manhoenh and became a houscholcler. In this stage of spidcntship, 
men ftequired (tnowlril^n anil iiniJcr^tariding of the basic ideaJs of 
lite^ icjv goal and (iLU'jwiSiii, of die spirit inspiring^ all culture This 
helped to lay the foundation* well 4 nd truly* for a life of understand¬ 
ing and appreciation of all that wvis truly iK^audlul about one. 

Accordingly, die life of the individual \\m divided into three 
broad stages. i:?irresponi1ing to ihe three stages jn the e^mludon of 
the Valic^eligiui! Mu the Ursl suigtr. thai is the Brahmadmnn^ to 
sum up once again« the mind opened mid fllsdplined and the 
bo^lv made fii to carry out the urrlers of the mind, la the second or 
ihe^C^ahastha Ashrnt>t, the inrlividual put the prindpj^ he had 
iearntunio i>racpce and realised their true relation id life and tts 

duties. In the third and fourth he lurneil attenimn 

inivards to recognise she true and intimate relation hetw^n rhe 
individiial and die eieraal self, just as the Race itself had Hone m 
the days of the TIpjuiishaiTs, BmlrJhism and Jainism 

If the Bralrmacharin flesired to study further, he 
0/ Universities for which 

femed. The mam Brabmanie 

(. Vfu versJties were Taxi la ^ Benares and Ujjaifii. 

EituCi^Ui^mi SyAtem i*f the litcicwi iUtuUs^ p. 

‘ Daii If'id,, t»- S3. 

*Das: 
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7'iiHtd. Of the AitcieiU Itidiatt Universities, T^xila was 

fanious for its renow'netl teachers anJ attracted students irom eJl 
over India. Kings, Brahmins, Merchants, all alike enieree! its 
portals, and were created equally ‘ Kxcept tlie Chandak,^ all were 
admitted to tilts University without distinction of caste or ireed, 
and studied whatever subject they chose. The University was so 
well endowned that it took nothing froTn the studenis except a 
nominal siudenta's fee A jiair of sandals, an umbrella, and the 
students' fee,’ all that a student was allowed to bring, whether 
he was a king's son or a poor man's. Poorer students were allowed 
to work their way through, if they could not pay the fee, or, were 
even allowed to pay it after completion of their education,* Military 
and religious trmning, knoudedge of medicine, and occult sciences, 
were the speciaUttes of tliis University ; hut other subjects were also 
taught, and very efficieniJy, 

Its fame goes back as tar as the Epic times, and it is referred to 
hoih in the Runittyana, and .Ifn/m&hnrnfLt, as a noted seat of learn- 
ing. In the days of Asoka, Taxlla was one of the greatest an d most 
magnificent cities of the East, and enjoyed special reputation as the 
headquarters of "Hindu learning". The sons of peoples uf all ihe 
upper classes^, chiefs, brahmans, ami merchants flocked to Ta-xila 
as a University town, in order tn study tJie cycle of 'Indian Arts' 
and sdcnc&s especially medicine.* So that Art was not left out of 
the t^riictjlum of this great University. There were also fi|iedaJ 
whooia of painting, sanpiure, Image'making and handicrafts, be¬ 
sides those mmlinned above, at this Universiev.* 

This was a jwticrn University and very prohaVilv all the others, 
were based on its lines. ^ they need not detain iis,' 

Of the Budtlhist Universities, thanks tn the Chinese pilgrims, 
we have^ a much more accurate account. To examine them all, 
would take us far out of our wav. We shall therefore only refer to 
the_mDst renownerl, the brightest gem of the galaxv, the famou-s 
Uiuveraty of Nalanda. 

The UnH^rsity’s splendour was due to the four 
successive Gupta Emperors, who spared no pains in adorning iw 


* Btidiikisf p, 3^, 

! i’ Jatflga 1\*. Pa* yo. 

Dr, k. M. kvrgt: /tiiifil/tof .^ritcfiM. n, iir. ‘ 

* p, 335, 

* EJiauithtuit SysUm of Iftr Urirnt lUndns, n, im, 

* .vi«?umdar: Educirtifiii t»i 4«ciV»J InJiu, 
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vjhriras, liTiniriiifli. sss^ftiblv balls i hcncc. its magtiificencc iti its 

primp may wdllw imagined. . t ■ i 

The Unix'prsity consisi«( nf mn monasteries, anti monastic col¬ 
leges, all iinrivnlled in the grandeur of their architecture. 

"Tlie richly adorrnsd lowers, and * *he faiii-ftk* turreis, like pointed 
hill top* are ‘ennsregnted tt^ihcr. The olwervatoriea seem lo He )(mj 
in the vapours (of itie morning) and the upper towns tower 
i^fciiuU. Fmm the window p ntur rnay see How the wmd*: and clouds 
(pruduee new forms). ajoJ above the soaring eaves, iiie conjiiMtJon o 
the Sun and htiwn, may be observed. And then we may add Itow the 
deep, iranslupens mmds. bear on their surface, the blue lolus, inier- 
minglrtt wiih the Kirw. (Kanaka) Uowef of d«p colour, and .it 
interval, the A mm gnwes spread over all their sli^e. 

■'All ti» ouliSdv courts, in wfi'ch are the pneflts chamlitf^ arc et 
four atnges. Tlic stages have dragon projections and coloured oaves. 
I'hc iK-arkrnl pihnrsi carved and orniimtrttod. the richly adorma 
balustrades, and the roofs covered wiih tiles, renect the light m a 
•■htmiyand shsKJcs. TTicsit things add to ihr heMUtj^ of tlie 


We know thm N'alanda M a fine WhrATy, consdstitig of three 
splendid huildiitgs, and besides there were hostels for ^idents, 
Bv imperbt orders. Hui Um tell^ us a special wnter clock was 

kept there to detenrime the right dme. * ^ it.* 

So richly wa.i tins University endowed, that food, clothing, 
betiding, and medicine w'ere supplied abundantly and free, says 
Hueln'Tsang.* The students rcsidme there numbereti m.ooo 
There were i ^ ro teachers, who between them delivered too 
different tljscourE^ on diverse siibierts everv dav * All that was 
taught at Tnjtila was taught here, with the additimi, of course, ol 
all the Rudflhist religious literatiire of both the Affthnyuwa and 
Httiayavn •sectinits. Copving manuscripts was another orcuiwition 

j I nr tise<l assiduously. ... l l 

The cuUtira;l inflticjicc of this vast institution must h^ve been 
immense The scholars ii attracted from alf over the r^rth. Jjoiith, 
East and West of India, as well as the pilt^ms from China, amply 
show that Amidst rhese beautiful siirreimHiiigSi who beln uit 
ieam the habit of seeking for beauty evers-whern.^ The riiltiiraJ 
atmosphere, the debates to settle intelJectua) doiihts, the rirwe 
feUowship hetw'i^ii the professor and stuejent,* the intcore niltiva- 


^ K. pi 

* IhJdr, p. Ill* , rr- J i 

* Das: riiTi/finit P’ 3 ^^' 

■ Beai: e, pi ti$\ Mujumdar: * 

p. fTJ, 

* Das: Ib(d.^ p, 178. 
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rion of all Arts, most bnve rnaterially ,iii!cd the enrichmeni of the 
culture of the periivl. The ItiteHectuai arktocracj of India w-as thus 
trained in a love of the spiritual and the beautiful; the mind and 
senses made iincon^iously alive to all that was really noble and 
refined. Such a society could never dtgrade an artist, nor fail to 
appreciate iulequately his nwittonR. N*o iviinder An finurished at 
Its best in this Golden Age of Indian History. 


StniuE of Woinnn in Ancient India. 


Foj ingrained appreciation of the ardstic and the 
)r«Rm4. beautiful, for a proper ctlltivsidon *jf a refined taste, 
the status and influence of women on society is t>f the utmost iinparl¬ 
ance. This subject may nut perhaps tic considerAl, ^iriiily 5f»eaking, 
as among the sodo-ecorjotuic institutions of a fteople. .^Nevertheless, 
the place assignee] to woman in the scheme nf a nation's life the 
role given to her In the drama of the mce, the customs and ronven* 
tiofis governing her indu^ce, are of the utmost significance in 
assessing the place of Art in a people*s life. 

In the Sig-Fcdfl,* fndm is stated to fiave said. “The mind of 
woman brunts no discipline, her intdlen has little weight’Vet 
this does not seem to J^ve been the general attitude of thit ugc 
towartla woman. In fact, two of the Vedic Goddesses destTihed In 
the Rig-Veda, Ushn, the Goddess nf Bawn, .md Trih. the Godddss 
of Speech,^ show that the age recognised hotli the inteliectiml as well 
as the sotriiuiii impomnre nf w'omHit, .fTas, "m his chauier on 
female educarion, nnotes n list of aurhorittes, where a father is 
recommended tr> give his learned daughtpr to only an epuallv wortHv 
son-in-law.* From the .^firtrimj it isevSden'. that learning was not 
as a^rule denied to women. The po^fition of a woman as wife and 
mother has alwavs been recognised and duly honoured in Tn'lian 
socierv. In fart the power woman entoveil ns mother of sons svns so 
we I recogaii^d. that it was the desire of ever\* vmmu married girl 
to brmg forth male children only, .According to Jlanu* 


' Riff-Vetla, Vtn-34.17: Deu ; Ediieittlnnnl Syitrtn af the .inrfrttf /finrfio. 

p< 22 ^- 

» Diifi: [hid., p, 222 

T'’?. 1*®?' inrtihcdiooct h p^rivips nowtirrc <n‘S- 
i v^. A* "U**** iacskmat^d msClJorn of womHn. 

dcligIUL.d mtwt m honaiir,iig iht mnthrrj ihnt Sati ilie femafe cornii^rpart of 

£1'r du- offlU iKine; that no gmlliiHKi ii*clf ia uompitte wtthoui it« 

fonale oomptont'Ot. Tht jrcneral culll^«ptiOit| of nonmn a-v wifr and inottirr n 
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piaster -exceedetb leu tpmrs in cJairo to Jionoor; the fallicr a liun^ 
<lred piasters m right to reverence j bul a mother a thousand fatJiers in 
right to reverence! and in the function of teacher." 

As A wife even her place was assureil in the V edit age ; and time 
fjnly served to refine it. Certain V'^edic sacrifices had io be performed 
by every citizen, and they could not be performed wiiht;mt the 
presence of a wife. So essential and indispensable was her 
presence, that Rama had actually to have a golden image Sita 
made, before he could perform the rfsb'Si'aindditif Sacrifice. 
There were, moreover, certain aiaiilras which could not be complete 
unless recited by the wife of the sacrificer; also the n'ife 
sacrificer should redte in a sacrifice, thia timnfro, placing the V eda 
in the hand of the wife, liave this mantra recited by her, * 

Apsart freun bt^ing a mother or wife,, had a wDHtaJi ^ individiial 
i^tatus of her own in the andent Indian Society ? Opinion on this 
subject differs ver^^ widely. Vct» we have both historical as well as 
literary and niyihotogical evidence, to show that where a wom^m 
htiA individuality or character of an exceptional sortp It duly 
recognised and honoured- So many of the Hjmins of the 
are said to be given by women such as Viswavarai Lopemudra, 
Apala, or Saraawatia Again, there are the scones of the ladv Gargii 
and Maitrelyi. in connection with the philosopher Yajnavalkya l the 
former I an unmarried lady, the latter tlie philasopher s own wife. 
In a learned gathering! where had jissemblra all the phiJosoptier| to 
discuss iha mysteries of life, a lady^ who was he^If ^ seeker Mter 
truth, gets up in the open assembly and questions Vajnava]kya.r 
The incident is related without the least surprise! thereby showing 
that die spectacle of womeiv philosophers participating in teamed 
gatlierings wasinol unusual. ^ 

Once they had devoted their lives to learnings th^ studied sm 
fliat had to be learnti and vied with sages and philosophers, in 
arguments^ and astonished ihe latter with tlieir skill. King Janaka 
whose lo^'e of knowletlge an/I fleep Icaniing is renowned far and 
wic!e in the epic, had evidently chosen For Ivimseif a befitting mate, 
as the foltowing story illustrates. The learned man made up his imnd 
one day^ to become a sonyasi- His decision did not meet with the 

iwjft and mebus and br.Rcfiwnt. charming by fior swMtucss and love, win- 
fling by Ufef tntuiijvp understanding and ^ynipalby. ruling and *nHtit!iu:iftg 
wilhouf A^iTilng to govern. 

^ Amnhiifitmi Sniiitamtm (i-^i f} from Itiid., p. lliLS 

llwre are scucrat nthers WkciJ from Ikiuil, rirhyajiulm, I urnskara Jaunt, 
given by Du>, lin'd,, pp- 
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approv;^ of his learned wife; anti we are told she succeeded in 
dissuading him froro his resolve after pro^’ing to him the superiority' 
of the Grahnsla Ashram from the T''edas and It must 

have been a inighrv difficult task, with a hus^mnd so renowned for 
his learning, and the 5 Jiuslras nertrly always showing the Satiywsi 
/}shram to be a more evolved than the G^nlmshi Ashram I 
Though die indivitJuality of the woman was thus recognised apaii 
from the stauLs of wife or motherhood. Yet, the normafiife recom- 
mendeti to a woman was that of wifehood. And, intlced, it could not 
IiHve been othen%'ise in an age when the religious philosophies laid sti 
much stress on the doctrines of f)haTJt 7 a.* The governing concept 
of Hindu ethics is vocation-duty, that which hinds or holds together. 
The_highest merit consists in fulhiment of one’s own duty', ft wss 
considered wrong for a man to fulfil the duties of another, rather 
than his own, I o be mothers* were women created, Munu tells us. 
Hence that was their special duty in I'lindu society. In such a 
society women could not beallow'ct] to change their vocation, unless 
in very except tonal cases, and under exceptional circumstances. 
And wliat were these exceptional circumstances? The desire for 
spiritual fre^om or self-expression, in the Indian sense, and not 
ego expression. * The sort of desire that the wife of Yainavalkya, 
Maitrciyi felt. In other words. 

*'Tlie lUtlcnaii; purpoiM: of social l-iinilu tlisdpliRc i& that men shaultl 
unify ifieir individuality, with a wkitr and deeper than individoni life, 
and escape the all too namnv prison of T and mine.’ ” 

When a woman felt the tlesirc for this freedom, then only may 
she be justiiied in leading a different existence. 

How was a woman qiialihed to perform best her special vocation 
of a W’ife and mother? fn Andent India there w'ere no schools for 
girts. Instrueijon w.*is given either by the mother or tutors engaged, 
or by the women of the household. According to JV/uw«,* she had 
to knovii' how to look after the expenses of the house, to keep the 
house and surroundings clean, and nurse the sick. 

The author of the JCufiru-Sufm gives tts a more coiuprehensive 
account of what a woman wa.s supposetl to know. In this scheme 
more stress Is laid on the woman's aesthetic development than in 
Mrmus. Ilesides the requirements of Mnnw, this writer adds thi^r 

' Das: EiiuvatiMiat Systen, of ih* .ttHiiriu Hifutus. p. a^i 

• Counuirnswiuny: it/’Smj, p. Sj. 

• Das! ^ducatriiiraJ ^yUrni o/tf|f itirfetu * j,, 

'/(jiri,, p, H5. - ■ 

• Dtw: Ibid., p. 
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:i ivumaii slvituUt knmv and smdy iCmiut-Sufrd before she attains 

Again a woman should leam tn her girlhood alone m privaie the 
.sixty-foiir kinds of sexual knowledge.* Besides these the sixty-four 
Kalas* and principles of Shascras. 

I his is a very complete scheme, if ever it was really arthered to. 
For it includes almost all that is taught to-day, together with tlie 
much tabou^ sex knowledge in which modem education is so 
dehetent. This scheme was meatit to bring out all the itiilividualitv of 
a woman, and develop hes* fiersonality fully, so that she could be a 
|>erfect companion as well as a perfect beloved ; and, If necessary 
could (Ind her fultilmeni in sJn^e life, even as the writer of the 
Kama-Stttra especially signifies. 

A woman gifted with these Arts ivill by these means live even 
when her hiisbanr) is in exile or when she is suifenng from some 
great trouble, or lias l>cccime a widtiw or even if she is living In a 
foreign ctiunlry (Jifnma-*Stilro sl. rti). Has this a reference to a 
woman's capacity to be economically independent if she so desires? 

From this scheme of educalion, two facts attract 
attention. Music and dancing, w'hich in the Vedic 
days were accomplishments of both men and wnmen, come to be 
mainly within ihe woman's sphere of accomplishments. 

Princesses, daughters of noblemen and of nch merchants, all culti¬ 
vated these arts. To teach these, there were music halls and painting 
halls attached to royal palaces, tn which the queen, princesses, and 
their attendants, learnt these arts.* Arjuna, it must be remembered, 
while in concealment, pcrformcil this service for a princess. In 
Mohika AgnitnUra a dancing exhibition is referred to. where the 
heroine gives a wonderful display of her skill m that An. Rajx'ashri, 
die sister of Harsha, is an historical example nf a woman who knmv 
all the fine arts as well as the sciences. * 1 n the Rnmayana we are 
told that TOO daughters of the Rajarsi Kusanava were well versed 

I Hiis; /Mrf,. .yujbrnjfitrxfmi, XIl, p. 

r-tj" r^as, 23P, 

' Kalb inclu^li; literary arcomplishmcnts, kiwwledgr- of dinTusslic 
aos, Culinary urt*, knnwicilgc reJatin^ ro tciilet, dress, entnforts, fukuries; 
kr^wlcijge nf nsunual arts; knowlrtlge of the scientific artsjof niUMc, dancing, 
painling, drama, ctiqiTettc, and of physical exerciee. This w ilic I'omplele 
sclieme of women's edncalton given bv Vaisayayam ft>as, ifS). 
fJas, p. 24^. 

* ttarxha Cfiarira, Cowvll and Thomas, p. lai; Ras, p. a^fi. 
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in singing and dancing.‘ The iiives of Ravana* were aJso highly 
proficient in dancing and singing. King V'iraia* In the Mahabharata 
had a ^ciai nrityafliufa constructed, vvhere his daughters were 
taught dancing, singing and music. The Vaksha’s wife in Aleghd- 
duta must have been welj versed too, for we are told she composed 
songs with letters of her husband's name, * 

iJesIdes die above type of women, am were cultivated by the 
da VC gitIs and ctmrtesanSj the prostitute^ and who made 

it their life work, rather than mere accomplishments. Hence their 
sturly must have been more exact, and therefore, results more 
enduring. According to Kautilya and V'atsyayana, these women 
were to be taught by teachers. 

Arts such as placing on mitaical in»trtinii;ni«, reading^, 

dancin|[, acting, imting, painting, playin^r on tpslrumfnts ]ik« lute, 



The deva-dastes attached lo the temple in later times were sitni- 
.** X '^^It’ucted, and initialed into the arts of dancing, reciting and 
singing by special teachers. 

Courtesans in Ancient India w'cre really an important means of 
preserving as well as of spreading citlture. In spite of their profes¬ 
sion, or rather because of it, they were really cultured ladles, artistic 
to the tips of their fingers, and thoroughly refined in their taste and 
sentiment, They remind one of the great I-Ieteroe of Greece in her 
{wmiest days, the mistress^ of Periclis, Aspasia, anti the Greek 
pmtess Sappho, w’ho are histortcal examples of these refinerJ tj^pe 
of courtes^s. In Ancient India there were many of tljis kind. The 
famous \ asantasena of the Toy Cort Is a Itterarv^ coumerpart of 
t^se lively who was highly respecterl. The author makes a 

ormimin fall m love with her, and ultimately marry her, whom the 
m^ern society regank as no more than an article of purchase. Slid* 
raka describes her as being 


' Das, Ibid., pp, 

* Ihfd., PI), J4S, 3,jy. 

' iftiy. 
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**Or cfiurteoLts manjver and unrivalled beauty, the priile of ad 
Ujiain” fWilson). Ambapali* * who was the hostess of Buddha, and 
Sal a vat j* of Rajagriha, are Imtorical examples, of this ulass. 

The modem pracliee of using such women as state spies as in the 
case of Mara Hari, was also known to the Ancient Indians and 
widely practised. These acatmplished women, we are lok!, were 
used as secret service agents ;* and hence they tnust have been well 
versed in reading, w'fiting, cipher writing, and the art and science 
of diplomacy I That these women Avere real artists, and cultivated the 
fine aits for their own sake, is further suhstantiated by another 
remark in the that these ladies used to hold musical 

discussions, and critical demanstrations of Viirious arts so as to 
learn from one another, the real essence and correct representaiinn. 

These, then, are some of the ways in which the education of 
women in Ancient I ndia fitted them for their special vixations to 
life, whether of the wife, the mother, the courtesan, or dct'a“dtr5i. 

With BudtlHLsm and Jainism w'e have one more vocation openetl 
to women, tliat of the BkifcjJiMW or nun, by which learning became 
a regular profession for women. There were Nunneries where those 
so inclined could go anrl te;irn. In these insrituiions, they studied 
scriptures, leamt sciences, and cultivated An, in the form of sing- 
ing. ® 

Throughout the period covered in this Theids, then. Woman 
exercised an immense influence, not always perceived, on the deve¬ 
lopment of the arts in India, not only by her native love of the 
beautiful and the refined, but also by special training and in excep¬ 
tional cases, by Itfe-Inng practice of the Fine Arts particularly Music 
anrl Danciitg, Drama and Acting. Later chapters wdl show in great¬ 
er detail how this influence made the home beautiful. Here it suffices 
to add that the social system as a wbiile in Ancient [ndia permitted, 
facilitated and assigned a position to ivoman that helpetl her to make 
this contribution. 

What an impetus to the grow’th and development of Art this 
assiduous and itnelligem patronage by woman must have been, and 
how jjerfected secular Art must have become, "we are left only to 
imagine, for we hardly have any concrete remains of St, But judging 
from the secular literature we have, and its ipiality', and also ihc 
heights to which religious Art and tedinique h.afl reachcH'!, we may 

* ft* rinuyu Text, pt. IT, pp. 171 anti 17^1. 

’ ICi)ul 0 .^vi'( p. * 5 ', Da.^. Ih!d., p. 361, 

* Das, JAifl., p, 3.57. 

p. r6j. 
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r^clily cnnriude that s^cuJ^ An must have reached an equally 
high, if nol higher <itaiidar<L Jn this growth, woman's coniribiitiQn 
was of no mean account. She aided both tts preservation as well as 
advancement; and nSso brought the fine arts whhin the orliii of 
daily life. 

Thc last of the social insiiiutions of Ancient India still remamitjc 
to be treated relates to Slavery. * * 

>aaw», D. P. Dopsfjn in hisi Essav on iVehisioric An 
says. 

"it is doubifiil if a purely agriciillural commtitiitj at anv rate iwicss 
wurks^of'^art slavery was well developed has ever pri^iiued great 

Here the siaveiTi' referr^ to by the writer must be that of tite 
as existed in ancient Greece and Eofne, and 
still exists ;n South America, In India we may say on the authority 
of the Lamortd^e Histofy of India,* that slitvery was of a different 
character. In fact, the growth and development of Indian Art seems 
to have had vety Hide to do with the institution of slaverv. In 
Greece and Rome, the slaves toiled for their masters, worked 
on their helds, thus giving the masters leisure to do their civic duties 
and cultivate the arts, (In Rome however^ the Egyptian or Greek 
slaves were not mfrrauenily the teadiers and guides of their master 
m the arte.) Their whole cultural life, therefore, was founder! on the 
ultimate i>asis of slavery. In India there was no such condition. The 
Indian ar^ecy was so orgamsetl that it did not need the basis of 
slavery either for its very exisienre, or. for the cultivation of its am. 
Indian soaety, as already explained, was divided into four main 
according to occupations. The three upper cl,a.sse^i.—the 
fa iniins, Kshainyas, and Vatshyas,—W'hile following their heredi- 
tary pupation, stipplied all the needs of societjs material as well 
jte spiritual. Hence, if staves did exist, ihev w'ore just lightening the 
bbours of their masters The Aryan soctet)' in Anricni Tndm could 
have existed iiisc as well withom a single slave. 

Slaves however India had in two different forms. One in the 
wi^tcm fo^ which was a vciy small minority, probably kept by 
^ ftnees their households as bodyguards and 
attendants. The real staves were the 'uiitouchaldcs' 
the Stidtas, or the casteless unregenerates. Thev were in* 


' From ,'lr( xiiul Civtiisation, p, 6o. 

* Vot. I, p. aoj. 
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de«d| not owned by the c^te people; but they were rele- 
^ted to occupations regarded as undean or indecent, which the 
high caste Hindu would not pursue. These Sudras did not, in the 
Greek or Roman sense, labour for the physical needs of the upper 
classes, for their very shadow was consiiier^ unclean. Hence Art in 
India does not owe much to the institution of Slavery. Except 
perhaps for the ‘slave girls’ in the royal palaces, who specially 
cultivated the arts and graces of life, we need not nientiort it at ah/ 
This ends our survejT of the iniluenoe of the main religious, politi¬ 
cal, social economical institutions on the development of the 
Art in Anciwt India. Each institution that we have described has 
given Its particular quota, cither in^the form of direct contribution 
to the growth and development of Ait. which, had it not been there, 
would have left the whole An poorer, or by indirect inspiration and 
influence. The whole resultant, the artistic expression of the people, 
is due to the combined action and reaction of all these institutions, 
motive forces and racial characteristic already described. 











PART III 






t’HAPTEK VI 

CONCEPTION AND IDEAI^ OP INDIAN ART 

Halving re\'ievv(*d the niajii on the growth ;mJ iJevcIop* 

mem of Art in India, namely the raeinl inheritance hjuI (he social 
in»itiuiiiuiix, we shall examine in this |.»art of the work, the actiutJ 
working of this heritage, with the ttifuive fort;ei* acting upon it« iti 
I he several Arts selected for the purpose, and their repercussions on 
the daily life of the jiwiple of that age. 

If we pause here for a nvftmenc, and cast fair c\ts 
fkttii!li^aiiuiKl artaiiiil the Art history uf f>thcr peoples of the .inrient 
m'ati/, t,/ world, ive find that most of their An. if it is 
Art,, fjf people collectively, rev^olves round certain 

basic ideals, which develop into the principal Art 
ntotih of the age. The ancient Hreek An, for instance, seemi^ to 
centre round the figures nf the prindjvil gods and gotklc-sises of the 
Greek hlylholug}-, conceived mainly in the image of the ideaUsed 
mart and wiJinan as the Greeks knew or dreanu of. I'heir Art hail 
thus a naturalism, that ever drew' its inspiration from the facts of tlte 
life aroimtl them. The EurofiOan Kenaissance Arc for a long ^ hile 
revolved round the figures of the Madonna and the Christ. Its 
inspiration was of the spirit, uiie.irthly and unreal, yet striving to 
rn^fcl the sordid reality of life on the message ami example o| the 
.=.prrit of suffering, T!u‘ Art motifs of the ancient Eg>'p«i a n s appejir 
lo Iw their I'yramids and Sphinxes, and imiicates a link with the 
niysterious and the unkfiimn, as the legends of ffathor, Osiris, ami 
Apis ^veal. All these roiuTete .Art iiymhols recall the common rare 
experience or ideals, that g:ive them hirth, and therefore, the Art 
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ccnires mainly round them- As Mr. Okalnur^ ably puts it in hiii 
interpr^JtaUon oi the /djfn/s of Jaf^a^iese Art. 

**^oi a fnr drn^ings nf the p\um liui tile mighty coni:*:(H 

lion 4>f tlip Dragon; not biftf^ ;tiid hut the wor^ip 4>f Death- 

not ^ criflin^ m nlkm howr^'er herautifu^ hut ft grand iiiterpreiation df 
I lie grarufe^t theme widun die reairh vi the human mind the longing 
and desire (tf Uuddhalu^rxt to nave mnd nt}i itEelf, the^ are tltr 

inie burdem^ of Japanese 

The means anti methods of this exprnsfuon Kiys the siame writer, 
Tapsji ever owed to China^ but for the ideals themselves she has 
Jependetl upon [ndia. 

L-el us hasten and see tvhat these lofty ideals of Indira were^ for 
they seem nnt only lo have in spiral Imlian An, but also the ideals 
of the East, ami then, ascertain the principal Art mciif^ to which 
they gave birth, just as the Japanese ideals evolved the Dragon. 

^ Before we consider the ideaU of Indian Art, It is 

ri Aioif/. nccessar)' to define what is meiuic by that terin 
motif. The ideals of life give rise in the rninds of certain artist 
to certain imaginative forms- At times some of tliese menial 
forms are such that In Lhein they seem to embcKly the 
quintesscjice of die racial experience of that particular people. 
Tlic artist gives the whole form concrete expression, and 
through that concrete expression, the |iet)ple once ^realise 
rhe fullness and intimacy of the experience that motif em- 
Ixidiffi 1 hat iiunge or form thus l^ecomus a s^mihol for the [leoplc 
and sdin deii^elops into a jwpuJar design, nn the |>iiLtem of w'hmh 
numbers of other imageB are made, tn ordinary parlance, this 
design, or pattern, or symbol, is spoken of as an Art mph/* It may 
not be an imagei it may l>c the dragon, ns was the case in Japanese 
Art, or it may be a Sphinx as in P^g)T^t, or even a decorative imdi/ 
like the lotus in the Indian Art. 

Our use of the term is slightly different and really iiHdcr. Wc use 
the w^ord ^4rf Aiotif at the stage at which the ideal ripens into the 
mental image. This mental image ia really the nr/ %notif proper. lu 
concredsation is merely its translation into viable form. The nthpt 
images of designs basiij on it are mere imitndon, which jnay tlw^- 
selves become works of An, if the imitator is ahlcn through die 
design or reminderi to recapture the ideal or experience of reality 
that gave it birth. 

This is not an uncommon jihenomermri in a racial rur naiional Art. 


* Okaktira: 't/ fhr hnri"K!nCtioni p 17 
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where life and Art ideals express the niain desires ol the race rol- 
[ecdvely Many artists of the age who use the symbol show pene¬ 
trating insight, and, .herefote, vie Jtave so many master ititerpreta- 
tlons and executions of one ^ft irrohV in India as well in 

other countries of the Eastern world. 

Bearing this explanation in mind, we slxall next explain what are 
not the ideals of 1 ndian Art ? and later deduce what are. 

,Jr(4iii4t Art for the andetil Indians meant something 

Utaiii}/, different from vvltat is now-a-tlav^ called Art under 

the 19th Centurv' Western influence. The West under the said 
inHuence seems to have held that 'art is only nature to advantage 
dressed’, as Pope once put it ^ a crude realism, content with copying 
wlvat the artist sees around him. Indian Art is in contrast, ideahstlc, 
seeking and interpreting die mysteries of natural phenomenon 
railier than copying its external resemblance. It has, therefore, been 
criticised as grotesque by critics bred under Western influence, and 
not deserving ihe name of f’Ine Art’ simply because it docs fffji 
follow the western ronvendon of rialuralism or nature imitation, 
and uses what they call unnatural" forms and symbols to express 
transcendental ideals, which they are not able to interpret. 

This irrational criticism b, however, disappearing, owing to the 
efforts of a few sympathetic and understanding students, who have 
made themselves at home with the life and ideals of India, and have 
therefore, been able Ui appreciate anil interpret the spintualit)* of 
ir<i Art, and explain its remoteness from the crude copying of nature. 
Even in the \Vest, the critics and students of true Art have come 
to realise that the purpose ol Art is not mere nature imitatJon, for, if 
that were so, photography, or machiner)', would he a more success- 
fu! artist than man,* ' However great the wealth of detail a photo¬ 
graph can pve. the rhythm that makes the whole, or the vitality 
that lurks behim! every form, aninuite dr in-animate, because it 
forms par t of a greater whole, and fuIfiLs some hidden and unfathom- 

' V, A, Smith With fererrfiw to ihc dusical art n/ the VI, VII and VlII 
wnturits. Sit fi, Birdii'uuU aUo denies the exuuriuv of Fine Art in Intli.'t, 
Fint Artif m hiJia i/nd Ceylon. Tntrodhuclon, p. *. 

Dr. Andtrsoii: p. 

Prof. Wcfltxnac'ott: ibki. 

^ Put rhe Indian Sifcr hnd Jonjj a^u rv^ll^d, and \\ to the Indian 

anisi, tliat al] ihaJ is visible is not necchsarily rra], Tlie has satd: 

Thin^l^ aPE nut tvliai ihfi and ihv rtal ariigt who p^iio 

mitc the (uitward, v'mhle, matr-rial criislp and the true inward¬ 

ness* the essencf and rneaain^ of things, ue^il not imiflpr hirnsrlf rigidtv 
Linder tbe tranuntcls of nf^tiiee-'copyiiig'. 
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able purpose can be gmapec! only by the human mind, and ir^s- 
lated by the human liand. This is what makes Art ; and it is just 
this, tliat photography by itseli cannot |pve. As this discovery 
dawned ujion the materialistic Art of Europe, its Art forms and 
expressions changed, and we have the various shades and styles of 
Impressionism, Cubism anti Futurism coming in. The changed tone 
of the new Art seems to say, that, rather than imitate, we will sug¬ 
gest the beauties of nature, or the ideas behind it. This suggestion 
or idea is put foremost in their creations, Mrhile every other detail 
is suppressed or subordinated, to give full scope and effect to the 
main idea ITie desire to imitate in detail the beauties of the human 
form, especLvlIy the feminine, seem to be disappearing. Instead, by 
a few lines and curves, sweeps of colour and shade, its rhythm and 
energy are suggested. Or, we have a few triangles and squares so 
arranged as to suggest whatever the artist feels he has to express.’ 
At times, coh-tssal proportions and uorlue heaviness is given to the ■ 
human form as in Epstein^s At/ntw ntid Hve. which s^k^ the 
eyes of those accustomed to the old ideal of nature imitation as 
hideously unreal; and who therefore, refuse to recognise such works 
as works of .A.rt at all. Thus arises the phenomenon, utterly absent 
in .*\ri that is the coltectivc expression of a whole people, that an 
artist is not underatoorl by his age. His message is inconipreheti- 
Rtble to them, Utough they are of his age, and he is a product of 
that same social regime and ideals. Yet his An language, or symbo- 
tism.—if we mav mis-use the word — has no meaning for his public, 
and therefore, no effect on their lives, because they are unable to 
understand it. 

It was for this very reason the Western critics were unable until 
recentlv, to understand Indian .'\rt, w'hosfe meaning was apparent to 
the Tndbns on the surface, unlike Epstein's mrxlern critics, ft b 
because theii* ow'n Art, inspired by the ideals of the East, has taken 
on this new methtxl tsf suggestion and symbolism, w'hich to India 
was known a.s early as its curliest Art remains, that some minds in 
the West have been able to understand Indian thought and idealism, 
and so grasped the meaning ami beauty of Indian .^rt- Having 
thus completely disassocisted our minds from the AYestern standards 
of realism, we* will apiiroach the positive side of our dii^ussion on 
the ideals of Indian Art, and see whai realism there means. 


* Most often these cumbinations make i»t> sen** and convej oothing to tlir 

Bvrragf? otisfTvrr. 
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‘RMiiiy'im tliscafrfeti mere imitation of nature, 

fn4ia>, .iff. t!'« Indian attituclc towards nature? 

i he idea! of Indbm Art like that of fndbn 
LuC; WHS to reaii^^ the infinite, that is. to go beyond the 
obviouii .itir] material wiirld, or visible n.ature, to the rcolitv 
iHthind. Ill ail Indian Keiigion and Pliitosophy, from the Vedic* days 
onwards, Indian thought has been struggling to realise the *in- 
nnjte . The effort of the human mind to grasp the inner meaning of 
the external facts of nature fill the pages of the Upanisbads, and 
smt Uautatna liutlJira, Mahavirti and countless such seekers 
‘dter truth, from the cities of man into the wilderness of Gotl. And 
while the search was on, this same ideal or sihrit is reflected in 
Indian Art. 

Nature and natural jihenotsiena have not only for ImJia. I nit 
for all Eastern thought,* a tliffereni interpretation. Indian philO' 
sophy regards ;dI that wc see m nature, the materiaJ world, as 
^nsjiory ami illi^ve, and declares that the only reality is the divine 
,ssencc or spirit^, behinci this illusion or maya. Tt> realise mid 
expre^ that ’'^lily which is behind all natur.il phenomena has 
f r Imhan life, to inicrjiret [t has alwavs been an ideal 

of Indmn _Art The {mwer, the beaui 5 \ dm infiniie svmpathv and 
magnanimity of that Essence, the people of Arvavarta fell all 
around ihem. and so a glimpse, a vision of that realitv was the aim 
ol all Art. as it was the search of all Indian philosophy. This is one 
of the main, guiding, impulses of Jndkin .^rt ; an ideal that has ever 
iieen ceaselessly persued. 


‘r‘jiay*tH , Another iHeaJ. as assiduously persued bv Indian 
MinmArt. appears to be the essential Unity of all 

exigence, anmuiie ami inanimate, h is Vefrarded 
as a manifestation of die Diyme Essence. Nature, man, 
amm. ®> ^ apf;ie^r to form a f rinity, whose main object ts to 
rralire Grrf. fn his infinite sympatliv the Ruddlia enfoldctl into 
M I’ manifestations of the Spirit, however humble. 

Mahnmra imighi the wme docinne, and Vaishiuivism carried on the 
wme id^ under the guise of jihimia. The Ve,l(t»ia has thought of 
the Umver^l Self manifesung itself into various aspects, which 
must needs he equal and inviolate i,,ter fc. Hence, the ulrimate aim 
^ life and existence u tr. realise or achieve once again, that Umlv. 

■» ^ibfr .hmugh Ae ..iKunmcnt of o ,lato if 
s elflessne ss, that ts Mnksha, or Spiritual freedom, and consequenilf 


* Okalcura: Ideah uf the Eitsi, p, j. 
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the inerjfuig qf the irtihvMlu;)! into the Universal Self. I his U titty 
as well as eijuaiity :'5f life is another ideiil, for wInch India has striveti 
through the ages, and which her Art has steadily intta'pretedright 
(rom the days the Blessed (Jne preached his first sernion in the 
Deer Park at Samaih The Art value of this conception of the 
Unity of the Universe has already been treated, and so it is needless 
to dwell upon it further here. 


Mair/* If/ 


It Is these two ideals, so apparent in Indian 
Art, that make writers characterise it as es- 
sentblly idealistic, mystic, symbolic and trans¬ 
cendental.' The main niofijis of Indian Art, accordingly, centre 
rountl this search for reality , and the realisation of the uldinate unit}' 
of existence. Now how did these motifs evolve and what forms diil 
they assume in the Art of India.'* These an motifs^ though realiscfJ 
or expressed though the experience of one individind of a given 
society and age, are in reality the result of a collective race cons¬ 
ciousness. It Is be<‘ause the people are able to realise their col¬ 
lective entity and exjjerience through these wietifs that they hecomc 
realty the .Art symbols of a whole histor)’, as has been shown For 
it is not every creation of an artist's imagination that becomes an art 
motit- [i is only the few imaginative creations that aiisw'er to the 
desire of a whole people, who see in them an expression of their 
racial consciousness and ideals. 

This collective race experience, which gives birth to ^ an 
MioirV, is not the creation of one mind, but rather, a multiplying of 
minds working thnmselves out over a number of generations. In 
each successive generation, the experience thus at work affects the 
giftetl individual of that generation. It moulds him, forces itsell 
upon his consciousness through its codes of law. and by m«ns of its 
social institutions, or its system of education. * When all these have 
had their play on an initinlly gifted mind, such as that of an aitist. 
that min<I gives rise to a new idea, or clothes the ideals thus received 
by him into a new garb. So changed are these ideals in form, so 
novel the garb, tltat, as they emerge from this gifted man, the ivorld 
finds ihent original, new creatjons, or works of Art. How much 
they are dejiendent on the experience of the ages, however, may be 
shown perhaps by ^ few illustrations- 

Inventions illustmte this phenomenon particularly well, as well as 
of course nrlistic crealrons. The talent of an F.dison is, no doubt, a 


‘ llsnrch tmHan anJ Painting, p. 

* t^oIdenwiMser: Eatly CivSisatitm, p. t?' 
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congtiniuJ irift. But iis exercise and cmbodimcait in the innimieraljle 
mv^tions that bear tJte name of Hdison imdnubtedly tlepend upon 
a suitable social environment^ Had he been bom in early nre-hLstnric 
times, be would have been Hdison ail the samei but could not have 
invented the incandescent lamp. Instead, he might have originaterl 
one of the early methods of making fire perha[>s Raphael too, hail 
he been brought to light in a Bushman family, wooltl have drawn 
cunously realistic cattle on the walls of the ca^ es as well as Hush- 
never the soft spintualised ^Matlonna and the 
Child he has given humanity. The individual artist or inventor, 
therefore, is responsible for new ideas, w'hile the society furnishes 
him with a backgrotind or the soil f(»r germinating the id^, and the 
occ.^ion^ for giving it shape and expression. The new, then, is 
verily, nothing niore than a slight ripple on the deep loundation of 
the old and the established". 

The same may be said of nrl ittotifs. In spire o( the fact that the> 
are ultimately the fruits of an individual genius, accurately speak- 
ing, they must be regarded as a unit|ue expression of a historic pro¬ 
cess, whoiie actual working out we cannot analyse, but whose 
^esence we cannot deny. Let us now consider what may be regard- 
TO as such motifs from the remains of Indian Art. ;uid .^how how 
tbev are the embodiments of the ideals w*e. have descriiied. 

The history of Ancient fntiia may tie rlividetl into several yieriods, 
on the religious development of the times. As the remains of 
Indian An are mostly reUgtous, anrl as religion has been its pHnci[.>a1 
moUve force supplying the ideals of life and artistic expression, we 
shall k^P tn that classification, and try arul ascertain the main inoiit 
of each distinct religious epoch. 

The history nf India may be divided into the VeilJc Age. in which 
may he included the Epic (1500 B.C. to 600 B.C.); the Buddhist 
age ffioo n. C. to 500 A, D.), when Ihidclhism was the main 
reh^on of India and the fount and inspiration of alt Art: and the 
Brahm^ic Age manifesting itself in the various sef;ts of Shaivism, 
and Vaishnavism (650 .A. D. U' isoo A. D.L after which Muslim 
oomitiaijon in India begins. 

Mali /. Huring ihe V^edic [leriod, the philosophy of Indian 
wns bipingf form^. The Ary^jis of that 

i worshipp^ the of nutur^ drifiefJn 

Unly a fe^i' Seers hnd oegun ro Bu.« 5 pecl the One hevood the 


p. (ft. 
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inajiVi thi! Tridli beyond tiie Illusion. The ar/ tuoiif of the age, if 
one had emergetl, must needs bnve been either ^ simple arlomment, 
or thing too vague and indefiritte to be treated as the symbol of the 
age. We have no concrete remains of that pei'Iod, hence guesses 
wouct be unprofiiable. During the Epic .'iiid Vpamsiimj period, the 
lattef part of the \'edic age, the pi'oeess was acquiring greater ac¬ 
celeration. ideals were being given definite shape. The Divine Es¬ 
sence and the eternal Unity were lieginning to evolve into the mind-; 
of the philosophers who wrote the Upawshads. But the\ had not yet 
Ijerome a mrial experience so as to find a collective expression, 1 he 
two main races of India were jw yet Kardlj hlendcd, Their Meals 
had to be fused before a common id«il could arise. All this was 
gradually taking effect. 

The first generic embodiment of the fused racial genius in an 
individual, was the towering personality of Gautama Buddha. In 
him the peoples of Aryavarta appear to have reicogntse<l a synthesis 
of their experiences. He preached Buddhism : and the ideas anti 
ideals of chat faith dominatetl the people in the age that followed. 
What fKirticular ex|jcrience had this age to give us, and did its ideals 
succeed In achieving a racial expression or art motif ? 

The outstanding ideal goveniiiig life when Bud- 
nwdiui dhisni was at it$ height in (mlla was the tioctrine 

of A^irvartttt or complete annihilation or ceasing 
to be. Buddha had found in this the final sohuloo of all 
the ills which Hesh is heir to. Is this Buddha's perception of the 
Ultimate Reality ? For, in a manner it seems the negation of realism. 
Yet it must not be forgotten that matins striving after this goal has 
taken various forms. The Buddha aiceptef! the Unit)’ of Existence ; 
hut his only solution to the riddle of life was. that life was futde, mid 
suffering inevitable, so long as life continutfd W'ithin the bon<lF of 
Iftima, The only esc.ape was and the shortest route to 

that was through Renunciation and Contemplation, Charity and 
Service tn all living beings. 

l ime was ncede<| to make this doctrine a part and parcel oi the 
racial exf>ericnce. Philosophers thought further upon it. and ampli¬ 
fied and modified the doctrine. The people folhnvcd it to the best 
of their ability, the monks implicitly. The artists fwndereJ upon it. 
What attracted them most was the heroic figure of the Master 
who suffered himself, not only to know' the nature of suffer¬ 
ing, but to teach the way out of it. Till finally, their various efforts 
made the teachings one with the life of the peo|)l(* ami the ground 
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was mafie ready (or the emergence rif the art inouf througlt the ima¬ 
gination of nne individual. The dawning of the Mahayana Buddhism 
(about 300 Bh L’ ) had reiTjoved the prtmibitioii against the portrayal 
of the per-ion of the Master himself, which, now with die march’of 
ihc times, was ever growing more tiazzling, as successive centuries 
rellected their owji brightness on his personality. Worshipper and 
artist were Jillcil with the love and ilevotinn, that found expression 
in the newly found path to salvation, the Blm.tft ntarga. Amid this 
atmosphere of love atu! tenderness, sincerity and devotion, emerges 
the arf niotijf of the age, perhaps In the same manner that I^axmi 
emerged from the Cosmic Ocean, and gladdened the eyes of the 
Gods and Demons alike. 

What form did it assume? I'he form of the Budilha, in the posture 
of a yogi, as he sat metlitaung umJer the Pipal tree at Gaya, seek- 
ing to he in tune with the Unknown and die Infinite. This posture 
of the yogi, has been associated with this search, ev'er since .Aryan 
consciousness had found' concrete estpression in Aryavaita. The 
yogi, then* was a fit symbol of this supreme racial conception, a 
simple yet eloquent »io(i/. that at once appealed to the people of 
Aryavaita. In their spiritual consciousness that pasture liad indis¬ 
solubly woven luelf, so that it easily and universally became the 
outstanding motif of the Buddhist age. So enainotired were the 
people by this expression, and so completely did ir embody the 
ideals of the race, that the Jains, the Rnthmins, and all other 
non~ 13 udf 1 JiLsts also adopted it. it was this motif, more than any 
other, that the pilgrims carried with them lo the Far East, China 
:uid Japan, where also it was a<lopted and nationallse/tl, as all the 
images of the Buddha in China, Japan and Tibet show. So com- 
[iletdy was ihees^nte of the religion embodied in it, that, WCp 
without any p^^^vEoll$ association, given a statue or a picture based 
on this and artistically rendered * and asked to say whai it loUl 
US about f he age to whkh it helonged, jt would take no special flight 
of the imagmatton to arts^v^er ciirecily, that it w'as a product of an 
intensely religious age and Art. that"enjoina life of feimnriarion 
and coniemplndon as typified by such creations. 

'*The whole Spirit of ihe IfldUn thoujjhi is ^ymbuli^d in the qorccti- 
tu>n of the Butklhii lining on Ms Intus thronCf cafm^ impassive, his* 
thoughts from all wofldly pa&iisojis ^ind ric%iref^„ iincl with l^th mi id! 

and food}' rojs^^d above all intellrctUijJ snd physical vet filled with 

^ THk id&a %vai* far nltJct than even Arran u>e of i|| is au|fgff!iled U) 
ibi- discotlie finds at Mohenjodaro, of a seal on which engrnv- 
rii a man in Vogar pfHture undf r g deraraTivi- arrh of iwo nugft? hlcss'mg hiTn. 
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n»nre than hurnnn power derived from perfect communion with th^' 
Source of aJ] I'rutli, all Knowledge, and all Sirength. It U; the nymbtil 
of the power of the tipi fit, wliiob comM not by wrest ling, nor Ijj iutel- 
rectnai arriving, bui by the Gift of Gtxl. by prayer atul meditation, by 
V<^a, tinittn with the Universal Snuh* *' • 

Who first invented thU nwitf, and whtire was it first useci? We 
do not jr'Ct know, anti ii is beyond our itcopc lo detemiinc. Tlut, 
iud^ng from the best remains we have nf creations based on this 
mnij/, at Samath, Mathura and Ceylon, we find the idea iiot only 
expressive, but ve^ beautifully executed. 'I*he assodatinn of the 
Buddha in Samndfjt with the pose of a with the eyes that look 
not without but within, with the beauty and symmetry of an 
exquisitely rounded form, the figure of a warrior, the expression 
of a god, filled with infinite understanrling and svnipathy, the waist 
of a lion, an attribute of the gods and royalty, all go to show how' 
perfeetJy every item embodied the nidal kleals of the rdatson he- 
tween perfect manhenxi anil spirituality. 

The ^faster was, no douht, represented in mimy others, besides 
tills pose, such as preu'hing, sianding, walking. Bui, none of thr^e 
seem in themselves to embody the real essence of die whole philo¬ 
sophical struggle of the age, as embodiefi in tlie persona! experience 
of the Buddha represented in the mofif of the Yap in Sattindhi. 
That alone, therefore, may l>c chosen as the nrf njofi/ of the age. Its 
popularity we have aireadv referred to, T he lain Tirlhititliara<: have 
assumed this form in their artistic representation, though the artists 
do not seem to have attained in their execution that height of 
spiritual! tv and passionless ecstasy which the Buddhist artists a I 
Ceylon, Hamath, Afanta and Bonobtidur esj>ccia!!y' emlifxly . 

Buddhist arr ideals, as emboslietl in this nioff/. are not \'cry 
liiffereni from those already in existence amongst the people Isidore 
Buddhism originated. Indeed, the Bnihmajiic ideal must have 
continued in Aryavarta along side the Buddhist Buddhism, it must 
he remembered, reallv originated from the philosophies of rhe 
VftattisJtads, and so Its basie ideals cannot he materijlly different. 
It first began amidst a people steeped in the culture of the Arvans. 
Hence, given this common race heritage, we cannot expect a radical 
difference in iileals. Bralimanism, though superceded, was never 
ousted from the Indian soil, and its social infiiienre was ns firin as 
ever. The symbol of the Totp was.fissenrialty an ''dnpfion nf n Rr.di- 
manic life-mode.* Hence it would not lie wron^r to hold, that the 


^ tiavd: TdmtU of Jtulian jM, p. ^3. 

* Rtftf to note on 249. 
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iJ^hniank' ctfort.'i ti> rt*ji]|s)t ihe ijltJiTtrutf reality, anti the true s.jviriii.1- 
ality hehmt] oul^vard forms, must very* likely have taken form^ not 
very ililTerent from itie nlmccit iniiversnl motif of the HLuldhii^c age, 
VVe have unfortunately no Art remains left to aubaiantiate that. 
Hut, eertmnly, in the period that follows the Huddhist suprejnacy, 
the Art forms used bear more dian a family likeness to 'Duddha in 
Snmacffii of the centuries during which Buddliism dontinated the 
diought and ideals of India, We may suggest dial all that the 
reviving' HraJimatiic creeds, under the various as^iects of ShaivLim, 
V aishnavism and Shaktism, dkf was rather to trr*nsform the domi¬ 
nant Iluddhist motif t than to sunphtnt It by a ivholly new creation. It 
IS this develrt[iirent which we shall now proceed lo investigate, 

iM/ff liistory of the Hralimanic revival neeil not 

detain u.s here, I^eyoin! perh;^ps a few observiidons- 
ShriivUnij led by rhir Brahmin phili-isophens of the 
SfHith, Was pnil>Sibly ihc first of ihe new cuJis 
enibwlvinfr the BraJimfn doctrine. Shaktism, the worship of Sh|va*s 
wmort, the Grulde^is Kali, was only a variani of the Shaiva faith. 
With a ffifferent emphasis* Vaishnavism was a later (Jirv^eiopment 
fleaigneck perhaps unconsciously ^ by its authors to modify the more 
herce and a^p-essive attitude of the soulhern Shiiivifsni, by the 
assimihuion of the Butldhisi doctrine of mercy or Akimsa^ Jove for 
all livingr beings. It may be supposed that in Jt is embodied a cons¬ 
cious eJfcJtt to reconcile the people f>f the Buddhist creed by absorb¬ 
ing its main tenets, withoui offending the reviving faith- Buddha 
IS made one of die Avutiprs of V'lshniij who had taken birth on 
earth in several formSj to redeem mankind from the snares of eviL 
In such iL foriUj and with such a predisposition, which the tolerant 
Emp<'rors did their utmost to foster and encourage, it is no wonder. 

there was in India iio religious clash like that between the 
Protestant ami the Catholic in Rurope. before the a^'}vent of the 
M afro m medans . 

Amongst them set veSt the several forms nf (he Brahmaiiic revival 
hfid verv'[ittie essentiikl rlilTetenre in tlieir Meals ot philo^tophy. The 
common [deals and ambulans w^ere emphasise^t^ a little difFerenlly by 
rlilTerent sects. They all* however, seem to have found a common 
expression, in this^ ^be fttutif of the TmuHrh'. 7'he basis of 

this has been oudineil tn the last rhapler. but will bear repetition 
to show the relatifin r#f the idcaf ro the titofi/. tshwara is the hrst 
miiiijfestntioii of the I'nivursa! Spirit or BruJitiui, noi unknown even 
In the earliest \ eiTi^' nymns. through the principles nf 
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Puru.,hit juul its .Jivine power or Shaktu or the female pniicijile, 
caused matter to live, in matter, nr Pmkriii are the three aspetu 
Of CTeation, ^e^rvatinn aiirl desiniction,’ symbolised bv Brahma> 
l^haii and .Sftirn. which form the firahmanir or Himitl Trmtirit, 
This ideal waa expressed in Art language as a three lieadetJ male 
divimty. ri^ffesentjng the three stages in the cosmos, ghdng the 
nraiTi acriyilies of matter, having each its own presiding deity 
i^p«tively. Brahma the Creator. \^ishiiu the Preserver, and Sl^iva 
the iJestroyer. AU three are cmUxJietl in the sculptured Trimitriis, 
or rather m the mohf whkh ieciijs to U!? to be the dommaju one ot 
that age, 

1 he best reprcfisentatlon fmtn the remains we have of this Art 
iNo 1 ^ js at Elepkintit a ^ail fstan(J in the Botobav harlimir. This 
IS unique m its conception and treatiiieJU. atid U'piciillv Indian 
in aeniiment and execution. 

I he ijf thii triplp imager fin Ekphant^) arc Supreme rcndcrtiiir 
of an eihmc tvpo, that h sdll familisir 1 he suggestion of nb^hi^ 
Impose veil I Jig a profound inward dfc Is convex rd e(|iiallv in eiu:li of ihi! 
three masks, though the?- arv reprc^ieniair ei of carefuliv dtfftrcntLited 

types of diamnter/’^ 

This suggestion of repose veiling n profound inward life was an 
essential character of the 'Buddha in Samndhi* too. 

Miijcscic head of Vistimj^ ivhkh formB the ccntirr of Iht Iri- 
murti suilpiuj^e* h^ thr Hmfimaoicai wuniL-rp^irt of the head of IkKitu- 
Mlva m the Ajanta The concepl of ihe tliree a,^pcrts oi the 

Unt^Brahma. Vishnti and Siva repre^cnicd syinlioliodly from the Shai- 
vife^pciim VTCTv in the fsmiotis St^pture of Eltrphanta, was one of ibr 
nmdoinentflj co^oJi^ic^l idt;alg upon which bdiaii thui^m both Bud- 
pnist and RrahmarncaJ was baised. lu psydHjJi^it'aL dfrvekpmcHl wa*, 
ifUinjtely oider than its lir^it artistic reprcscotsiticink juj&l tfw 
were coinpUed ages before they were cominitted to writing/' * 

1 his moiif is also an initirition into die era of thought wiien the 
^ncepti^ of re;ility, or the Divine Essence, had become transcend- 
^ cniltracliig, so that man thought it impossible to em- 
^y that ideal into his own image, and so aiienipied to transcend 
luman biniuttiotis. 1 be result is the rfiinurit. with one body and 
a triple lace, Krishna had said to Arjuna hing Ago : 

_ I ant ilti! fMHil, Oil, Arjiina, seated in thu huart of every fiuinfirv 
iKiing. I tuTv tJic Htjrinnliig, ISfidrilt;, und the Etirl of all things, Vishnu 
among fJn- among Ihu Lighb» I am the Stm. 

I Hav^-I: ttf fiiJi'.ii) Art, til, \'. 

t-^i^mtifaswamy; Arfr ,jiid p. fifl. 

Iluvei: liittory of Aryan RtiU i« iriJitt, pp- 
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Time Eternal am I, and (he Ordainer wiih tlie fame uimed «ii 

1 *1^* Mt!(«tJi aU, and thr snoice uf oil that to be, 1 am 

tnt Splendour, of tho^ tUat are ^pl«niy. I am t|ie V iclore^ I am the 
hnertiOii, I nm th.- Coocincfia of the Good, I am SKemw amnn^ thimn 
^ 1 ?^ ,*"'** Kmiwlwlge of those positessed of fettowjettoe, 

at, iiViiiizii 1^1 the Seed Ilf all thlrtgs, I am ! SusiportiJi^ this entirt 
Universe wjtii a portkm only „f mj atrengih I stand."' 

i hiii idedj iiiJ old as the Eptes, appears Ut be tJir realisation of the 
racial mu,d m tins pariicaJar age, artistic ^jiressioiis soak to 

1 . K the Deity live for the people, and 

j y means of svmibul& ^at iranscertd human limitations. 
nt t ■*', ^ <5|^ch of the rrimurti we have the dasstcal period 

k' rallisd the complete Drahmanic 

wmovi fr^-* completely absorbed, and its main 

of instted of the omnipresentc, and (wnni^Kitence 

dlic / T!”* embodied in three distinct manifesta^ 

T^huhI ' “ activities merged in one of the Gods of the 

ilfrti/a/tht , ^hiya is tran^fiirmcd froin the I.lestroyer to also 
Cimatt Lreaior, for to destroy'' in one mrm is to 

■ ■ , ^ another. Resildes these mnnv other acti- 

m represkt the dvma- 

Hk five *i''^ ^enttal vitaHty th.'it makes ;ill nature five, 

tm nve recognised activities are 

SihiU (preservation and 
't action, Lvolutioiil: fvciling embodj- 

S) At,»,rgruUa («Lsc, «lvmbn. 

IraSi'a activiiies of Uic ddlitfS, 

uralinia, Vishnti. Kudm, Malit’shwiirit, imcj Sadasiva."* 

foi’iissetJ imo one. This indirntes that 
tlie F^iciaJ mind was fjeginning to iierceive 

5 rhythm behind i the.^ried forms 

^ exltihitions of rtature's power such 

tidv* which at first seemed strange, 

?SJ' desmicuve and malignant powers, fraught whh evil to 

Grit RTu^km^rli!^ "*" pan of rhe Divine Order or the 

SSL rnn^ents both 

This extxrience rtf^d uglineAs, yet transcends all. 

not ne^ Wr wL pa^t^W age of the 1 Jivihe E^nce is again 

-—-^ ® face, so as to fiecome p;trt and 

' IUvpI; Hkagitvai tiiia ftnw .sYnIpturr lUuJ PmBO'u* d -B 

’ Luomarnaivaaiy; Dauee *>f Sr.>a, p. ^ p. ^8. 
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paixel of its thoughts and ideaJs, and form the subject of the epoch's 
main art moti}, that is iioi old. I’hat old ideal was realL^ and lived 
through by the jjartiojlat age, whose ari taolif it became. When 
Arjuna begged of Ktishna in albw' lum a g{iai|ise of bis Eteninl 
Sdf, the generous God aquiesed. He armed the hero with a super¬ 
natural ^'ght so not to dazzle him cornpteiety’H Respite this aid. 
Arjuna is Insi in amazemeiu at the blinding splendour before his 
eyes. The vision is Unr tm^ for him ; he begs Krishna to .issuine 
his mlliier and more familiar four armed form, which is not sit in- 
comprehensible. The dazcil hero uttered in bewilderment, as he 
gazed at the bafBing spectacle, 

“God in tiiy bi^y I a}| the Ck>ds, 

And all the varied Ihust^ f»f liviag bein|fSj 
And sovereign iJr^hrna on hTs Lotu^ Throne. 

Anri aU the rights and the stutkes divine^ 

1 set! th^ with LilTuuinbvrcd Arms and 
And cjrest and faceis inlijiite in lorm^ 
i not <!iiheT ^3un:¥, cir inoan^ or nmf. 

Of Then, *J'iie Universal term und L<>rd, 

Bearing Lh^ tfijidefn thy dub :tnd diM;. 

I sec thee flowing as a masa of 
In ever)- region hard tP took upga^ 

Brig^hl a* the Ulajpc of burning fire and Sun, 

On ex'^cry fetde atd i^ast be\^ad all bound. 

I he Undividett Thou, the tiighest point 
<>/ Human thought, amj snipremc ul all^ 

Ctei'iHil law'ji uadyingf guardian Thoui 
Hit" ever, last CauL 5 ^ Thou seenrsi to me; 

1 free not thy beginning meun or end; 
iTiy strength tliy Armi tnltnSts: alike^ 

And unto Tlicc the Suo and Moon are eye^; 

I see Thy that gk)w& as sacred Srtr, 

And with it6 nidiance heat the UnWcnie; 

For All the heaven n^ion^, and thu Space, 

’Twisct earih and heaven are fllkd by TIjcc ulonei’" ■ 

Indian Philosophy has alway^i recognise^l the im[>r>ssibil!T>' of the 
human mind ever being able lo oxprt^-i the fiillnesi^ uf 0^1*5 glory- 
1 he ftear^t St i,riFt approach if? tlie Tmtr armetl frirm*i to the epic 
Siigruficatinn. For Kmhnn clearly' to Arjuna^ 

'"By fuTour, through my inifiTic fomi Diviac. Aqyna, thou mi.' fnrro 
Supn^iue hswt vcnj, Kesplcndentp Univenah Infini^^p Primevni, seen 
before by nunc but Ihce; yvi not by Vrriaf^ iwjr by tiy 6luitv' 

armft, good yords, or rites ausiere can ill is my form be s«fn by murtai 
__ Pfint'e of founts f bur by thee 

^ Ha vet: t/ifit/rem fd€ah of t ml inn Jft, p. 

^ Haveh £#;fa-—Oriental stTies. p. uj from imUm Sealptur^ 

mnd Pauftin^, p, 
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Yet An ev'ET auenipts lo tnterprei the ideal and liie tUvine, ami 
thoutfh never fully succeeding, it gives more to man tlian he himself 
is able lo fathom. Tlioiigh not revealing in ks fullness the Infinite 
Resplcndeni form. It may reveal to us the four^rtned fonn which 
Arjuiui wivs able to see, and the sinipleT message and meaning which 
we are more easily aide to romprenend. That is what the art irtoh/ 
of this age gives us, its nearest approach to the ideat described above 

the undivided thou' ‘ that (ills the space between the Earth and the 
He;i ven wiLb Him sell alone* 

The pul^ting life, energy and rhythm of this itiitkl force we find 
cmbrxlicd in rhe conception of the of the 'Dafveing Shiva" or 
the }v(iiar(tja to which the experience of the Divine Kealit)' of this 
age gives birth. 

It is a unique motif in its gmiideiif, solemnit), vitality and in 
its c-x^tition, as the existing examples prove. The best refire* 
sentation of this motif is at the Madras Museum, reproduced on the 
opposite page. 

Here, the great God is dancing his Dance of Creation, ft is this 
dance alone that can send waves of life through inert matter, For 

‘'in tilt Ni^hi of Uralunq iVatiire Is mert, nnd cannot dance U!l Siva 
wilU it. He riscit Itom Kis Rapture and tt^ncine sends throuch inert 
matter pulsailjiB waves of awakening sound, jnd b! mailer abo dances, 
appearing as u glor)' round atiouE Itim,” > 

hi short his five-fokt activities are represented in tliia main mciif. 
HLs might and power are depicted by the extra arms and hands, 
^ven to him, each bearing symbols of his various activities. Yet 
how beautifully is the figure p^lEscd in snite iif these additions I The 
balance, the grace of movemeiu which is the essence of dance, and 
the sense of rapture anrl eesuosy, which is the result of all suci’^essfiil 
cr^tiw efforts, give a marveJIotis muff/, a standing reminder to the 
lofty idealism of the age, Coomarasw'amy speaks of the grandeur 
of this coticepdon and motif as the synthesis of Science, RcL'jjion 
and Art.* 


‘ L'pcwiaraswaitiy: Donee of Sivu., p. G6, 

’ f low itmiuln^ the rtii^pe of thought and sympathy of tliost; rjslii arttMfi, 
who Jif^l conCfityd surh q type qj ihb, aiYordm^ an image qf realiiv, a key 
to the coiropTi~S( tuisqc oF lift, a tlinon^ rrf aatunr nut merciv sati'^Tactofy m 
t ror iiticeptable to the tliinkcrs of iHir countiv only, 

out Univet^l in 11^ appeal to tho philosopher, the lover and iln? artist of aJ) 
ages ami all councrjcs. Huw supmmJy great in power ami grace this dancing 
image must appur to all Ihose wluj Rave striven in plastic fomis tt> give 

ilieir intuition of life . Rvery pan of sucli an image as this 

IS UlretUy esprcEsivc nol nf any mere supersiition or dogma, bul of cri'idetit 
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The Buddha in sawadhi, tJ;e Triniurt^ anil the Nfilurij;, ;»j:e then, 
the three rriam mntifs ciI ancient [nHLan Art, rotintl whlrh that 
whole An revolves, I is themselves they combine the whole history 
of Indjaa Phik>sophical thoujfht, anJ give us the mam results of 
how the tacitil mintl visuiilisctl, and was affected by the spiritual as 
well as physical itlejih of the times, wiiii-h may be taken to l»e the 
causes of the conception of I ndian An, its birth and development, 

AratMjrJft Artistic creation to deserve the title, must 

rpiiijui* 4rt. however, emliody, ni>i only ihe self-expression of the 
artist, or the common exiwrientie of the race taken collectively, hut 
must be at the same time an expression of the Beautiful. We have 
seen how the self-expression of the ariist. and of the race ns 
a whole, was workcii out In India, Let us now consider how hired 
the search for the Beautiful. 

Let us take a few celebrated examples sdll surviving of Indian 
Art die Chaitva at Karli, or the tejTi[iles at Mount Abu, or the 
Great Temple at lihuvaneshwamm ; or the lJuddha in jimnidfii, the 
Elephanta VV/mirrif, ami the NuUtifaf : or head of the Buddliis- 
satva at Ajanta, or the Afisara in the Ballava Kingilom, to illi's- 
trate, in the tmts of architecture, sculpture and painting, the Tndian 
conception of the Beautiful, and its actual rendering. 

Critics of Indian Art, such as Havel, Coomarasw'amy, \ 
Smith. Fergusson etc., have none of them denied the claim of 
beauty to these masterpieces^. Their opinion ought alone to sniftce 
for the assumption we make, at present, that Indian Art emlx>Hied 
the Beimtifiil in a high degree. But for further proof we shall, after 
a few' preliminaries, give the wideiue of 1 ruHnn Aesthetic theory- 
itself. 

Granting that the Indian examples quoterl almve have heaiity, 
the question naturally arises : what was the Indian conception f>f 
Beauty.^ This question may best be answered by the use of illustra¬ 
tion parallels, and cHtical comparison and contrast. Let irs take a few- 
noted examples of Indian Art, such as chose ajrearly mentir>ned, 
and pLace Iresides them, in our mind's eye a group of recognised 
Europoart works. Such examples are very diflicult to secure, be¬ 
cause, while the specimen!} of fnilian Art are clisiincl naiintial an 
motifs, European Art furnishes no corresfionding c-taniples, excejii 
[terhaps the Madonna and the Child mutH l.ci ns mke RorticeJir- 
Madonna, or Raphael's. Greek Art on the other hanil gives us tlie 

facts. It 1$ tvally an tma^i! of fhiit Koergy tvhicJi sticnce po$tutati?s tjchind 
alT plienomcnu.'^ Djirtfi; oi Sivn, p. A.I- 
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sort of illustrations we W"unt. Ther^ we find AikiIId BeJvetlere of 
IVaxhejes or Venus Wdos* or ihe famous Vtctory from Thrace. 
For Iv^ch these sets of Art cf'eations the word l>eauLifuJ a^ilOfnati-raJJv 
rises to the Jip^ of any eriiicaj observer. Yet iin'mtelligenc observer 
cannut heii.i asldriu^ "'are these both experiences of the same ideal of 
Beiiiity ^ ? It Hoes not seem T here tieeins a gulf between the two 
incept ions p While llie liidiriii ideal seems to fly away with the 
iirnginniion into regions of sublime ihoughl and r^lmb of spiritU' 
a!it)' rhe other pleases and fiarlsfies our craving for rhythm of hoes 
form and colour, to such an extent that it almost makes us Vi-ant to 
caress the lovdincss before us * 

[:urap«an art Havel '‘Uiast as It Its beauty clip[K<li it 

kpaw 9 only thi; heapty of i-qrthlv thingfS- Inifian Art soaring into tlie 
bjghest expressinni ifv ever trying lo bring down to earth N>inething of 
tht beauty of the 

Hovv then does the iiilference arise in ihe two spddes of Art wt 
have called be<ititifiit p hor an answer to this eju^tton we must go 
to the lodian aestlietic theory', and try and understand wHtal beauty 
aexording CO that philosophy is^ At tirp lieginning it wc^uld be neces^ 
to poiuL out tlicU this Ls a vpry ilifftculi sxiliject to treaty because 
m fonn of tfanshition^ tliere Is im miiterial nc at! except perhaps two 
solitary essays by Dr* Cootnaraswamy. 

Nevertheless, basing cnirseives on these and relying nn the 
monLirnents of Inrliiin An* we find that the essence of Art in India 
IS This worI is very dirficult to ira/islate inlo English, es- 

jHiciaily for a person noc farruliar with Sanskrit. Dr- C^Kimaraswainv 
translates R^sn as Flavotif, which h the e^juivjdent of beauty or 
aesthetic emotion/ Deputy anti Rasa ate accordinglv IJemical- All 
works of An must ihcrefore* be ^asnvnftt, ibneS/ronmin rasa, or 
embcKiy beauty. 

Bui wliai is this rnjfi, or fveautj% or ae^thutii: emotion ? And how 
does it arise? 11 us an exiieriencei the same aidhority tella us 

h pure Indlvisibk self nuanilpsicd* t'cmipoundcd irquatly of 
jDy amj c^Kis^jouNness, free of admixture wiili any otlicr percept inn, the 

* But Iho vt!ry uorcaUty of Indian nrt erfratinns. cotiVBv?^ suggistjbn of 

a bpiut)- lit^onct the grasp uf tht fiuns<^ a \o)/dlntSs‘ rdicnrfil atid per- 
fecikin uf grace and rhythm unc-aiihly ye* exqulshe which^ to those who h^lv(^ 
thr visiAiJi to perrtrive it^ even ajfc .Ar^iuui find tht- Divine vision to perceive 
(he Splendtsiir of llie Ddlly, cannot but beyimd coaiparijMifi, Wiiik the 

former is elusive in its the latter Use beauty mibodied in 

stone nr paint a Ifviiig and breathittg ornanisoi. 

* Havel i Jndkni S^culpiuft unJ Pfihihtig* p. 14 * 

» Dnncr af Sfva^ pp; 3^35- 
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very rwip brother of mysik: escpNgrieiwe and the very life of it i± super- 
wonder/^ 

Thus conceiveri, Religion and Art are differcjK names for one wd 
the same experjance< vk. an intujdoo of Reality and a perception 
of the identity of the individual with the Universe. 

We have already explained the Indian search for Reality', pierc¬ 
ing beyond and penetrating through the superficial or apparent, 
which seems to have enchainetl the Greek artists! While the Greek 
theory of beauty', and the VVestem based thereoiit contliiiofie'I itself 
by the o!>vious realism of material entity, and sought, within the 
limits set by material realism, to portray the noblest and the most 
beautiful t the Indian artists—following the teaching of the Seers 
and Prophets, that directed the spirit o? mao ever to rise above the 
limitations of mortal existence and the material Universe,-—strove 
to fuse into their creaiion, a spark of the divine fire, without which 
the merely material jrerfection in conception or execution did not 
satisfy them, The pecuJbnty of the artist, in contrast with the 
Seer and the ordinary man, lies in the fact that "he possesses the 
power of surely and fretjuently seking reality generally behind 
pure form and the power of expressing his sense of it in pure form 
always."’ 

Precisely, as love is reality as experienced by the lover, and truth 
is reality as experienced by the Philosopher, so beauty is reality as 
experienced by the artist; and these are the three phases of the 
al^fuie.' 

.According to (he tndian conception, therefore, beauty or Rasa, 
is Truth or Reality' as experienced by the artist who p^etrates 
through material form, and embodies his ex|>erience in his works 
or creations. This is beauty as regards the artist. For the spectator 
or critic, on the other hand, the Beauty in a work of Art is found 
in the aesthetic emotion engendered in him, by looking upon the 
concretised form given to an experience of reality' or beauty by tbe 
ardst. 

li is only through objective creation that an anist is able to 
communicate his experience of reality to others. For this purpose, 
any theme convenient to himself would serve, since the absolute 
is manifested in all creations. The infusion of Rnsn. and the calling 
forth of the corresponding aesthetic emotion in the spectator, does 
not depend upon the objective nature of the subject selected by the 


' Dowc Shiva, pp- 3<**3S* * 
' Ciive Belli p. 54- 

* Dartcf of Sien, p. 
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artisl. Delightful or d»gusung« exalted or lowly, true! or ttjndly. 
obscure or reiinetl, actual or tmagtaary, there ts rjo subject that 
cannot serve iq evoke ra^a in the spectator or artist. 

Art, we have said, h a search for ReailLy. Does this reality enist 
apaiT from the artist as an absokite entity by itself.^ And does the 
artist discover tt? Or, is H personal to him and does not exist apart 
frotti him at all. that is, it is ntii ihlierenr in the cosrnic phertomenon ? 

AcctTrding to tivdkn aesthetics, this is a very knotty question 
to answer, and requires very accurate expression in philosophical 
tsiigu^e to bring forth it& tight import. The quesbon, however, 
U lucidly answer^ by Dr. Co*>marii5wamy : and we shall give it 
as far os possible jn his own w'ords, so that there can he no mis- 
appn^ension. and we can get the Indian meaning and explanation 
of this phenomenon as clearly as possible. 

Beauty is a reblive ronrejH, becaitse we find that whai one fiinh. 
beautiful another df«s not, ami vice versa. To one creator, the 
scales of a fish suggest beaui^, another defts to speak of hovels, 
and a third a moved by certain bndscapcs. a fourth l>y the coils of 
the telegraph wire. Where then, is beauty, we ask? 

“Wt* have ivewi ihai it cannm tw said to exist ia certain thinj^s and 
not iji others. It may then be ctaiTiied rfint beauty vxi«tfr, everywliere, 
Aiul ibis 1 do not deay, though I prefer ilit clearer slafeEnnnt that it 
may bt dtacoveml *nywhcrv,"‘ 

In ordtf to be discovered, beauty must exist apart from the artist, 
otherwise there would be no need to discover it. Besides, we have 
said that Beauty is the same as a vision uf reality. Reality dues 
apart from the arttst. .All cosmic phenomenon isa manife^ttation 
ct the Divine Spirit. Hence to search for Reality is to search for 
the Divine Spirit, which exists apart from the individual. For it 
is from this Divine Spirit thai the indivirfual emerges and to it he 
returns During the interval he is a separate entity and therefore 
apan from the Universal self, which ii is the desire of An and life 
both to seek union with. 

This^ Universal self or Reality is the same as Beaut)*, not as 
concretised iri works of Art. or individual glimpses of an artist, but 
as Absolute Beauty or Reality, of which die artist is able to catch 
a ghmpM, This Absolute Beauty exists apart from die artist, Indian 
Aes^etjt theory tells iib.» Glimpses of this .Absolute Beaun-, or 
Reality, the artist discovers, ami embodies in concrete form This 


' Pone# Qf Sna, 41. 
•/iW,, p. 45. 
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eiii^mdiment in concrei* form b beauty as distingubh^ from 
Absolute Beauty we have tried to explain 

Absolute Beauty does not exbt everywhere in a material and 
intrinsic form, because ifit did, we could persue it with our cameras, 
and we definitely know and have shown that beauty cannot be 
persucd with cameras. Tc is thus seen in what.sense we are justifi^ 
in speaking of Absolute Beauty and identifying this beauty with 
God. 

’*We do not imply by this that God (who is without par(s) has a lovely 
form which can be ilie qbje« of knowEe(%ei hut ihat in so far as we Ke 
and feel beauty, we **e amJ are nne with Him. That God is the first 
artkt does not'iBcaji that he created forms, but that every natural object 
is an intmediste realisatioo of his being.*'* 

This ideal of the artist and An is not very far from the poet's 
who held that an artist "reveals God to Man, and Man to God 
though, of course, die Indian aim b not so ambitious as that nf the 
poet quoted. For Itirfian aesthetics, creative An is Art that reveals 
[reality (Reality or God) where we should have othenvise over¬ 
looked it. or more clearly than we would have yet perceived it- ^ 

This is how the artist is of service tj> humanity Hb true atm is 
not to extract beauty from nacure but to 

■Reveal the life within Itur life, the Notunenon witlua the phenome- 
noa, the Reality within I he unreality, and the Sou! within tbc matter. 
When that »s rat'caled beauty reveal* Uself. So nature is beautiful for 
lie if we C8fl rettlifio the Divine Ideal within i(."* 

Thb ideal or unison ihe artist reveab to mankind with the aid of 
a concrete c'reation, througfi which he relates his experience ; in 
diiily speech spoken of as a work of Art, Thb creation is a rcaninder 
fw rhose who are able to rftcafrture some pan of the aesthetic emo¬ 
tions that gave it birth. In Tecapturing the experience we are filled 
with the same emotional exultation that the artist was filled with, 
though not of the same intensity perhaps. Being thus brought face 
to face with realitv. “w? tnnmeutarjly recover the unity of our being 
released from individiialit)'*.’ In tfe form Art renders individuals 
as well as society an invjiltiable service. To elucidate further this 
process, Ifavd gives us a very ap( quotation from Mr L. Dinyoo. 
which will form a fit concluding i>ara. to nur discussion of 'Indian 
Aesthetics*. Mr. Binyon is here speaking of Chinese Art, but it 
applies equally truly to Indian Aesthetics, 

* Dai>c« of Siva, p. 45. 

* Horel: Jdcah of fnitian AH, P. ^ 

* D/2nc* p. 4 h4p 

1 »^ 
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th« -rt is thooeht o( as an iacaroation *>f 

tfte ^cni^ (rf rhylliin maiufestui^ thfl lit-rng apirU of rbmes, with a 
aod inicnser power, than the gross utipedunents of 
cotDpicii maturr allow to Ik Iransmtit^ ro oac scums iti Uw phviitcal 

“*;/ P‘""" “ “"•‘'“I «' “ “ rf appSir ftSl 

of essentinJ life. Thir \nntt iiifarmine spirit not the 
ouiward ^mbla^utcr, is fur nU painters, of thr Ajrstk* traditjon ihe 
objec! of an. xh^ aim i^itli which they ^Ut*o/** t^diiion, ihc 

At/lh« ^ beauiy ably s\immed uii. 

kJ! ri^. section, is tlit herein alL 

_ tfferiMce between ihe Indian and Grecian and Western 

^ pointed out in iheir place, » that as a general 
^^nmmg up, the conclusion, (hat the Western ideal scrivi after 

&:iii''prbp LiT" ^ *' H-Ttapi 

^ Indm an.. .riP, 


imatre rnidrl j mcthfHl bv which inspiration or thcnuaiial 

g uld be ob^m&d, 5lJ:&taIne^^^ mid definitised. Yo£a is matital 
concefttration on the object which is desired tt> be r^lised. Tins 
conceutrarion, when strong enough, accomplishes an identitv or 
i purr^se with an objeci, and thus is a glimiise of r^itv 
otampd fc- .he am.. ■ Undent* *« if 

^ sf^ifJirific and pfJV'choIogical principles fimdamentaJ to Oriental 

transformibn rtbe 

hToS^rST Mlnwcd hy sel^identification with 

the object of work as^ the second step. This viefds the third sta^e 

the final image.» There are abundani Iher^- 
^ralle s for this conception of Art as Voga. Coomarasix-amv ouotek 
several examples, tlie principal being ^hat of 

Ramayana which the samt relived in his imagination i>v means of 
yogc concentration before be transcribed it iX ve^ ^ 

_H^g concentrate,! on and realised the complete mental image, 

' Havel : Ideoit of t.tditm Art. pp. 42^,. 

' OetKC Of SrjJi, pp. K ani] 33. ^ 

Dtinr^ 0^ Siva, pp. 
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the artist's next task is ta give it an external form, or translate it into 
a suitable medium. During this process, the ardst uses what are 
called symbols to express himself* * Symbolism is the language 
through which the ideals of Art are expressed, and hence we have to 
examine this mtxJe of expressing the ideals of the jjeopte. StTubolfr 
or conventions were the accept^ modes of communication between 
the artist and the peoples of a race. They were accepted mod^ of 
interpretation, and, therefore, easily imderstooil by the public to 
whom the Art was addressed. For a student who wishes to under¬ 
stand the meaning of a hieratic Art like the Indian, it is necessary' 
first to grasp the meaning and implicatioits of th™ symibols. 

First, there is the symbol of tnc lotus which is a ve^' important 
one, and runs through the whole stream of ancient Indian Art, The 
pillar, the pointed arch, the bases of seats as well as some of the 
items of the ideal male and female form, such as eyes like the lotus, 
and cheeks like the lotus, are all derived from the symbolism of the 
lotus and its plant. An elaborate study of these would for us serve no 
usefui purpose, but any interested reader may refer to Chapter V 
in A Histar\ of Indo-^Arynn Civilisatiiyii hy E, B. Havel for fxu’ther 
information Even the Shilchntn is no more than an adaptation of 
the four petalled lotus with tumetl down petals,' says he. 

Then there are the inwdra>t or positions of the hands and of the 
body, whether standitig or sitting, w'hich have their meaning too, 
and are known as /IfnnaS- When imeose spiritual force has to be 
conveyed, only the movement of the hands are allowed, and very 
seldom those of the lower limfafs. The movemem of the legs gene¬ 
rally indicate various degrees of removal from the state of profound 
meditation. 

The justihcaiioTi of any sy’mbol or conveniiun is * does it. when 
used, express the idea wltlch the artist wishes to convev. and is (he 
convention used, a recognised form in the understood Art langu¬ 
age? If it satisfies these two cotiditlons then the symbol is justified 
however imnatural it is- Indian symbolism completely fulfils rhese 
rondidons as both Dr, Coomaraswamy* and Mr Havel* dearly 
show. For, all Indian symbolism had a double meaning.One appeals 


^ Havel: of tfido-Aryai* p. 63- 

* prtucfl of Shf^t PPh 67-73^ 

< fd^ali of Indmn Art, Ch, V, especially pp. 73^75^ ^ . 

Tlie abewe arc mostlv Buddhist svmhds together with iht 
rtioiifs. The famous l-w". With I hr revival <if Brahma™, 

have The aymlKit of The manifohl h^ds and kgs com mg to ro si^ifv the 
mighL ihd the power of God. 
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*k ™n(l, and the other, more obtmse to the teacher and 

Ihe philMopher. No symbojism that was not understooti couEd be 
unjve^y adopted and used as the Indian symbols were. Nor, 
would an Art ba^ on such sjonfaols endure for rniilenniums, as the 
Indian Art has done, and stiil be a life force in the rejuvenation of 
the nation, as ancient I ndian Art is now doing. 

Rothenstein ^ys of AjantS, but we may equaUy truly apply this 
coimnent to all Indian Art rt'. 


U. (»>yhologti.al character of lUc paintLiigs. so rthwrk- 

ahle Ole dchmatioo of human and aounal forma, so pml^d the apiri- 
t^l portrayal ol Indian We, that they mav stilt serve to-day in the 
»lMen« of coBirmpofJUieous works of the kind, to represent the culture 
a^chjK^ter, rapidly changing though they now he, of iJie Indian 

This condudes twr survey of the ‘'concepuon and ideab of Indian 
Art . together with the modes in which they were translated. In the 

Ew'X!!! T separately, and see 

Afrer ^presslon in each separate media. 

After this , we will desenbe the place of An in everyday life, 

* From ditmt4i b)' Lady Hairing^bain^ p, 2 ^, 











CHAPTER Yll 

REVIEW OF ARTS IN ANCIENT INDIA 




A peculiaiTiy about Indian Art is that we have 
never met it in its infancyi in the smges of its ori¬ 
gin and development- The earliest remains we have are at day^ 
of Asoka, which show an Art and techniaue which is full fledged. 
The fmns at Mohenjodio and Harappa clearly show that Art was 
Ip existence in India long before its revival under the Mammas. But 
we do not yet know definitely how to connect these with the exisnng 
Art remains. In many cases? even there the Art finds <lo not show 
mfanty^ either. Any statement made iherdore, about the on^n 
of Alt in India, must be of the nature of a hypothesis, yet to be 

proved- , 

Whilst surveying the history of the world grenermly, we 
that the first impetus was given to Art by reUgloru Most ancient 
religions arose and grew oul of Nature-w'orsKip. Tne powers ot 
Nature supposed to c^tlst behind naniml phenomena had lo be 
honoured in order to obtain their favours. The princlpaf means of 
honouring were sacrifice and riiuah worship and offend gs To 
these, w'e may trace the origin of ^ many of our fide arts. 
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Take ihe Aryan rimal a* known to us. Ip it we may 
trace the developmcnu of aJl the fater itrts. It ts not suggested that 
An in Apcieni UvIia originated with the Aryans; for it has been 
observ^ An existed irtttch cKan the a'\ryan condiijest, 

f is, that Art may have its origins U\ 

nttial —it fiid amongst other ancient peoples—wid^ the Axvans 
perhaps ; biir what the origin of tlie pre-Ar>fan An is it h impossible 
to Mlve. ihe Vedic religion was mostly nature worship; but as 
society bec^e rnore stable, its ritual became more and mcfre 
elaborate, till in the Yajttr Veda live forms and ceremonies, incan¬ 
tations and observances, were defmitiaed. Certain sacrifices Iiad to 
be penomieil so many times a day. Each particular deity had to 
be irmiked at a particular time and month of the ye.v. The house- 
o[ j^xiSiand ancestors were to be daily worshipped with flowers 
and offerinp For each fxirricular worship there was a especial ri¬ 
tual. Rhythm must have been imUspensable even in the earliest 
times as the yer> genius cl the Veilic language was musical, and the 
recitation ol the Vedic A/awImr, — Incantations — required 
to accompMy the sacrifices jiilisi hav-e been chanted. That, in 
course of may have given rise to the .‘\rt of Music, vocal ai 
First and later instrumental. For each esjieclal sacrifice, again, 
retain requirements, e. g. altar, fire, lampti, rice, vessels to carry 
o iermgs vn, were essential. The necessuy and desire to protect the 
fdt^ and fire from the inclemencies of the weather may have verv 
[mjbably git^n nse to architecture, and for the decoration and 
adornment of this architecture may Iwve evolved the art of srulp- 
mre in relief. Similarlv. painting and other kindred Arts may have 
slowly entered into die fold of religion, to make its rituals and 
reremoiiies more elalw^rale and fiiiUhed. 

At certain seasons of the year, particular sacrifices had to be 
accornpanied by dialogues between the sacrificial priests, represent¬ 
ing those bwween the Gods and the demons in their celestial abode. 
These were very often accompanied by their due gestures, and thus, 
tl^ seetls of dancing and drama were sown, wiihin the aegis of reli- 
gjon, Heiir^ the origin ^nd developments of dJ ^irts may be traced 
to the annenl ritual, as far hs the Aryans were concerned. 


With the devetopment of Philosophy. Metaph>-sics and Ethics. 
w€ have an attempt to disassociate An from Religion, or at any 
rate, to give ,u, more scalar aspect. This atiimde was strengthened 
bv Ae growth of Jaimsm and Buddhism, which at first despised 
all An forms, as so many snares of uorldliness. This was a perilous 
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period lor Art in India. B«t Mahayana Buddhisiii and FSralimanism 
which never liist its h<jld upon the daily life of the r>eopIe. came to 
its rescue, and restored An to its proper posiriori rtt the sodal 
scheme 

SEtmOPi i. ArebiWclui-e. 

Architecture is said to be die syn¬ 
thesis of all Art, and so it will lie 
treated ftrsi in this survey- 

7’he earliest remains of Indian ^chi- 
leciure, apart from the discoveri^ at 
Harappa and Mohenjodaro. are Bud¬ 
dhist. They are in a fully developeil 
style, which leads to the contlusmii 
that, even liefore tliese remains, there 
murit have ijceri architecture of equal 

merit and in sitnilar style. But perhaps ^ ■ i. ui 

the yet earlier Indian architecture was in wi'kkI or otirer perisJ^le 
material - which has left no remains. Of that pre-Ai^'kan arrhltec- 
ture, the only cxisdn^gf remains are the wall of Rajgriha* * 

How much about arcliiiectiire as a Fine -Art the Aryans r^Hy 
knew, we cannot definitely say. Coomarasw'amy^ says tmu it is 
clear architecture had not nuule mueJt progr^s vnih the Aryans 
when they fitai entereil India. Tlie reason given is that the later 
styles have been shown to be the ilevdopmcnts from aborigimil and 
non-Aryan structures, such as pfist. beam, hjlniboo, and thatch, 

6d the other hand, we Isnow that the Aryans during their piur- 
iifivs towards Aryavarta. [>assed through civilisations of no mean 
value, where architecture was highly developed* They^ imist 
liave* therefore, acquired stunetliiiig ttuire than the mere rudiments 
of the Art from tlieir contact w'ilh the Babylonian and Svinrerian 
civilisations. Hence, to allow them only a very meagre hnowiw^ 
of architecture, does not seem a very accurate reading of available 
material. That however, the l,)rnvidian& «r the Oa.'»ytw- knew far 
more about architecture than the Aryans, it* evident Ixitli from the 
references in the (''cilnJ and the epics, but more positb ely from the 
ruins of Mohenjodaro and, Harapp«. in the Epics it is esperially 
menrioned that the Dravids lived in towns-* had forts to defend 



11 


■ jJrtif aiid CtaJt4 i>t India rtitJ Tirylon, pp. i^TC*r 

* Cp. Ante. pp. 43-4A. 
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then^Ives, 4ind therefore were on the whole more advanced tiian 
the Aryans, who were still at the tribal stage, and liv«l p^irhap> in 
villages. ^ 

We have mferences. m later literature, to the eJtistence o( other 
archuectore besides the liuddJikt during anil Wore 550 A. D. byt, 
aciiial remains anterior to 550 A. D, of this non-Buddhist archi- 
tecnire we have none. In the E|mcr we are told of secular architec- 
iure ^ suhktjs fir a^wmbly hiiUs^ aiid One such was 

^de for the Pandavas,^ im the model of the architecture irear the 
<?f the Kaihisa.* Of [he Kistonc r>alace c»f "the 
Pat^|)iitra, we have a glowing account [rimt Megas- 
Th^, the Greek ambassador, who cormparea it to those of Susa 
and rersepolis. * 

*^y^T*piajuiiug must have Ijeen known also, for vet have \^Tiou& 
referetKOs to the splcBdour of the ancient towns. In the RflimTi-fliiq 
we have de^puoas of Ayodhya, Kishkindha. Lanka, w-hkh lie- 
speak an advaneeil kiiowletige of the layout of big cities. Ujiaini, 
IJana i^orofwres with Mmmi KaiJasa. siml Kalidasa, in h« 
dufo IS not one whit less eomplinieniary to this famous d(v Indeed 1 
II apjwars very well to have deservei! this praise from some of the 
desenpuons cited. Bana, descrihing the light-lieartetl folks there 
says that they order making of water works, brklges, temples, 
peasure groutuJs, wells, hostels, cattle sheds, halts of assemhlv. 

nev maater^ of Mie cinrte of artSi find th^ citv iij Iik^^ a 

magic tree that grants ai) wishes. * 

Besides town'planning, the constructing of r^ervoirs, l>aths, all 
i^eems 10 have been known and practised in andem India of ihe 
pr^ Ihiddhist age. even as the SWpn Sfmstraa bear witness. 

In spite of this, however, the earliest archUeclure of which we 
have ndundant remains is Buddhist, cximmendng from the days of 
, BO ■ , mainly beeauAe. his craftsmen, and architects emploved 
permanent inatenab. The style .and features of the Buddhist arrhi- 
tectt^e suggest close affinity to the ancient or epic times, as the dea- 
(Tijittnns extant indicate, and aa supported bv the ShUpa Skaftras, 

I hp fei^s of architecuire mostly favoured by tlw Buddhist, and of 
which the rtmtains still survive, are the >Stup^. the Chaitya, and the 

' GanffunM' Irufinn .trchiffttHir, a, 4, 

' JNd. ' ‘ ^ 

* Ihid, 

• Rniheniiidn. 4 nctr»)l fnjia; V, Snuihr Fimt Arlt af Uidia oiut C^vfnn. 

p.. f.. 

■ CooBWfoswamv; Irf* nt,d CrttfU of iMia ,ifui Ctylm, p. 105, 
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These are. of ixiiinie. ail foims of retigioue archUecture, 
ihe secular forms being lost by the ravages of rime* * or the neglect 
or hf^tility of man- 

Tht^upa, The Stupa, though it tlid not originate with, 
was nevertheless tuted mainly by the Jains and the Buddhists. By the 
latter it was usetl as a relic shrine, funeral mound, or, to commemo¬ 
rate certain sacrcal spots, such as the deer park where the Blessed 
One first set the Wlieel of Law in mocion ; or Budflha Gaya, the 
place where Prince Siddhanha became the 'enlightenetl one'. Their 
size varies from miniature votive models, to the largest al Annra* 
dht^um in Ceylon, 

The earliest known example of a Stupa is at Pipcawa, * on the 
Nepalese frontier. The next in date and authentic, is the Great 
5 ftfpa at Sanchi, first constructed tn the 'lays of Asoka, (Teniury 
1 ? C., and at present .about the best as far as preservaljon is con¬ 
cerned. Next to die last named tximes tliat of Bharbut, and still 
later the Amaravati and Sarnaih Stupas. All the almve are illus- 
iraiions of the structural stupa. Besides these, there were also the 
miniature votive models, such as those at Karli, Ajanla. Elinra 
and Kenherri 

All Sftipa^ have a uniform stmccure based on the folkming plan. 
Kirst there la a solid dome shaped monument of brick, mud or stone, 
raised on a high platform, and surrounded by a railing or prakara 
which was originally of wood, copied later in stone, by some called 
the Budilhist railing. Its puipose was to (imtect the central portion 
against evil spirits. The rails are three in number, co^nsisting <if 
[josts or Jfijm/ilitrt, pierced w^th cross-tiars or SHclu*, ami mounted by 
Copings or rtsiu'm. These represent the Triple Refuge of the Bud¬ 
dha, the ZJftanmi and Srtwjfltn. In the Sanclu Stupa these railing are 
plain, but later on, in the monuments at Bharbtit and .Amaravati. 
there is ornamentation in relief on the r^Js 

At each cardinal point of the larger suii>as, are gates—^at Sanchi 
huge ones—reminiscent of tiieir wrKitien origin. On these ^d 

their arches, called Tnrunnj, were showered alt tlie love and 
worship of the devotee in the form of exquisitely executed sculp¬ 
ture, The best examples of the^e TomPAx are the ones attached 
to the GrCfit at Sanf^hi. Marshall speaks of them as the mr>3t 

perfect and most beautiful of all the monuments of the early 
School.* These 7 ’ara«fli are of very great imporrance to the 

^ V. fimitli: Hhhrry of Firu'. ArH of tndia and CryUtn, p. T*. 

* iAtmUridg^ Jtit/Wh Vd, 1 , pr 637^ 
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development of architecture They Jite ihe fore-runners of the arch, 
e\'en ^ the Stupas are of the Dome. They were square iheii’isetves 
as will be seen fnim the illustration : hut. from cticse the idea. ol the 
curved arch may Iwve easili originated. The senii-cirrular mound, 
or the bulbous seim-orde of the stupa proper, (suggests kinship of a 
very marked degree to our Liter di>ine , and very probably, the 
dome may have ilevebrped from the rclk mounrl. 

Orjjfjn, ^ The Stupu, we have said, did not originate with the 
Ifuddhist Wliat, then, was its origin ? And how came it to be asso- 
ciatej with the Buddhist and Jain faiths^ The word Stupa means 
something raised,' or a mound. The purpose of a mound generally 
wiis to bury a person, relic or treasure. There are tW'o theones as 
to the origin of the Stupa ; one gives the an Aryan origin, and 
the other a .Oravid or an abnrigiiiat one. Havel telLs us that a Stupa 
pcatly resembles huts in Me50(mtainLi, where' the first Aryan 
branch had migratetl. This sty# is also found in Aryavaita, and 
hence, putting the two together, he assumes duu the Intltnn Slupa, 
was an Aryan form of fimera) mound, given only to the Kings or 
their tribal leaders. TJiis especial funeral honour was conferred on 
liie Burldha too. He was given a royal funeral. This tiuddliisi 
Stupn, then, says Havel, is the direct descendant 'if the ,^ryaii 
Cidf of which it fonned a symbol A The otlter tfieoty about 
the orimn of the Stupa is that It Is purely Indian, ajifl liecaitise of the 
resembtanceit hears to ihe eitisteiu Ttxfa huts, may have descended 
from ihe same source, i-e, aboriginal. Perhaps it was a sepulchral 
mound htiilt in this form. 

Whatever be its origin, round the mimauire 
vouve Stupa were somedmea built worshif>-halls, called the Chmlya 
halls, which V. Smith and Havel c;dl purely Buddhist ;>tructures. 
I Hese Were hulls built roiuitl a d^haitya which has the same meait- 
Lng as Slupa, 

Gangooly says :— 

Tile csrliHcst MirviviUj^ amhiiixtural reties are tiu' iw-cailutl OiniCvHs 
of the IfuddliMt pciruxl Thej are not in any 5eiMe e^pectRlIy Radilfivvi, 
but were aiJupted bj’ Burfdtust^ from earlier, perfifi{rs ’fedic afcJuieClurot 
muiJets. According to itt o.n^T meoriing, IThaitya (froni Cblta a (‘□iteraf 
pyre) detuitea nnytliing ccnnecled with a hineml pile, e.g. the tumutn? 


• ttan^QoU. hii/iiiK .ifchiieeturr, n, 6. 

r tftiti 
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rsiiicd over the eshes or relica of a dead pci^aui. Hence, lecfankatir a 
Ctiaitya is a stupa (something, raised} or a ptound...... In Buddhist jiirt^ 

it Is 4 mpund oontoiniiig a relic c,g. ashes, bones, hair or tooth of the 
Buddlia. dimity 3 isj a ndigluus term while * * Stupa* is an architectural 
(xpiivsleni for a edie mountf/'i 

i he wrnrd Chnilyn has another rneanin};: too, i.e, the mind, 
and hence a tJiaiVy^t hail may have meant a place of meditation, 
built round a relic shrine. Thus CftatVyo halts are halls built 
mund C/tdifjeiar or what we have called miniature votive models. 
These balls were either excavated from solid rock, or constructed. 
Of the former type the worship halls of Lena. Karli, .A|atua and 
the oldest Lomas RLsht Cave near Gaya at Darabar, Of the struciU' 
ml type we have hardly any retnains. 

*'Tht^ were imx'it prubelily made of wood, and have ntn sun'ived 
except ii\ pktiired repficaa on carved reliefs, as at Bharhur and Amara- 
vati 

The construction of these halls is very much like the ancient 
Christian basilicas, which were the fore-rutuiers of the modern 
churchy. Ai the entrance of these halls was a pe culiar facade, 
consisting of a window, arched in form resembling" a peepal Leaf, 
from which very probably it originated. This w’indow musi have 
served to admit It^t and air, as well as formed an ornamental de¬ 
vice. Umler it was the entrance, at times in the form of a door, and 
at Limes [ndicaced by two huge jiilbrs. Before the entrance w-js 
somet^esa txjrcir. As one entered the hall, tlicre 'vas the nave with 
side aisles ; then came the aiise, where the generallv was. 

Half way up the column, supporting the barrel roof, there was a 
gallery on either .'Side, and that completed the Chatfya hall. Tlie 
nave was sometimes marked off by a line of pillars, and the roof 
was barrel shaped ant] ribbed, exactly like wood work accurately 
copied in stone. These ribbed roofs, and the Ciutitya wimfnw, or 
'bt>w’ or horse-shoe window, gix'e us the beginning of the pointed 
arch that later ilevdoped. The earliest of these Ck/iityas date from 
the days of Asoka. 

PiU«Tt^tit Another integral part of a Chttitya that de- 

TAHj/jKu.^ serves special .iiienuDn, arc the pillars or 
These pillars were used both to mark off the nave, and 
lo suppon the porch outside. At Bedda, Lena and Karli "we come 
across very interesting developments of the Siamhha, the charac¬ 
teristic Indian pillar'*. 

* GangfftotyT /fzifiiiM p, 3,^ 

* Ibid., p. 
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A tyiviciil Indian piilar i* * dearritjed thus, [[ is tirstly 
derived fraitt earlier wocdetJ mcKlefs, ivhicl) hail a abtft, 
and under the shaEt an earthen water-jioi with water $o to 
prevent the insects getting at the wnrxl.* This was mtiunted hy a 
capital of an upturned lotua. Tliis wooden pillat hss been rendered 
often very accurately Ui stone at these caves,. The shall ts stuul: into 
a kalaj;hat surmount^ by a capital, or abacus of ujitumetl lotus, over 
whicJi tm a Utile conuce are effigies of l>ulls, horses, and lions, 
sometimes moufiicil by human couple* as at ICarli Itt ihejiarliest 
hails at Bhaja and Bejda, the pillars are without capitals, CaptaLs 
appear for the first time on the verandah oC Lena* (i st Century B, 
C,). At Karlt, Ajanca, and Biuhinti, ihe CJipitaI become veiy ornate, 
iatricacely carvetl and fashioned with limed cushions, and the jar and 
foliage mnli/ (v\jaiiui- Tlie hest examples of existent C/taifyw 
hall, with the most elaborately carved pillars and cajntals, are ai 
Ajanta and Karli (Cave XIX 6th Century). Here, i,e. at Ajsnta 
another notable additiciii ts the figure «( the Butldha mounts on 
the Stitpa, or ratlier carved into the Slupit. 

These Citailyus are imposing constriicdons. to whicli awe and 
solemnity are added by the high barrel-shaped roofs. Their siie 
varies, but the stnicturfr Ls very ptoportionaie- Ornamc/itation is 
lavishly user] on iJie brackets, columns, capitals, cornices and firieies 
of the SitfpJt itself, and everywliert else where it is [Josaibltf to apply 
omamentaiion. At Ajanta, paint adfls to the fiecoraiimv, somedmes 
painting and sculpture are combined; In all the other ^..Iniilyiis. 
srulpttjre abounds: 

It may strike us as stt'ange that Indt,ins, when they' knew^ the 
art of buildmg, and coiitU construct marveUous jjaiai.os, sull msisttxi 
on having these excavated shrunk. The reason h partly climatic 
and partly reUgtoiis, The rock-dwellings were much cooler, ^d 
Vi ell sheltered from the glare of die scorching sun. 

**Irt Imlja excavaJU:<l reprc-iint a rcfiiumfsnl of luseurv 

fur Ihc an eKCtptiongJ trial of for the crafTsms-Oi ;in(l £f spEsci^ 
Hot of ilmWiion un the pisn of individual of ccunmunLiy fur ^vhiel^ 
vtort: wiiii perfotmefl/ *^ 

iind therefore their popularity. Thi^ ^>fdrit of or the 

feeling^ that Goii demands the bes^t man rr>uld offer Him, alvvtivs 
prevalent Id Intl^n Art, we meet here too. 


* Cjrnfirid^r ffltTury irf fftrik* Vnl I, Sr<!iion oir ^WhiJcvturr, 

* Giuig'oaly: tfidhm p. u. 

•Ha^-el: ,Vtkdy d/ |nJo-/lrjf 4 in C‘ruiI»>nti«Ti. pp. (19-70. 
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The Mfinastery, or the ITliord, of which ihts 
Chiiilyd hall was very often a 'branchi as at Lena^ Karli, Ajanta 
was the centre of the Buddhist monk's life- Th<^' Monasiert^, 
again, were of two types ; excavated ajid.constructe«l. 1 he examples 
of the structural tyf»e were those at Sanchi. laxila, .\a1aiida, 
Samath, and Anuraejhapura in Ceylon. Many of them combiner 
In themselves Ixith Universdliesi as weU as Mnnastenes. such as 
Taxlla, Nalanda and Ajaiita. VVe have already quoted the fpious 
pilgrim. Hiuen Tscing^ as lo the beauty the afchiti^tture ot ^ese 
splendid etiifii-.es. Another description of a monastery by Yuan 
Chwang in the South, is one worth quoting’ here to show the magni¬ 
ficence of their residential architecture.* 

"ll hns fivT Sttirie* ift JtHi sh* lower bcOJiR it» form i>( an riepliairt 
with Hvt huwtrwl stow chambers. Ti«t second is m fomi of a 
four htindretl ebamberi; the third is m form of it horse witu three 
hundred chambers; the fourth is in fomi ot an ox wiUi two bundr™ 
.hamfacr^; and the fifth in the form ul a dove with one hundred 

Tlw plan of the&e Vihurm or Monasteries, Havel telbus, ihe 
same as of an Aryan joint family liouse^ and ^’or^isted ol a ig 
hall in the centre; generally square, with a verandah m Iront anU 
cells .It the side, for the monks to live in tiiere was* a 

dirmc at the end nf the hall, as at Ajanta. This hall war= iliRerent 
from the flmflvct haU. lot it was not a hall of wnrshq-. but was 
merely an assemhlv-hall, wliere the monks got toj^ethcr, either tor 
their meats or council. Contriistwl with the C.^idyoi wese 
Bimptcr. less umate. and more commonly usetj- Tne^ . loti^rerres 
•ipriear from tite description given, and from others ol l iiuen I 
of \^a|,intta and Taxlla, to suggest tbiU no cltort w;ui spareti by the 
patrons and inhalntants to msike the places as lu^nous-As possi >e' 
One -xtant ITIiafa at Ajahia fCave No. 11) is very impressive. 

It presenL with almost all its decoration in mins How mar- 
velloiis must have been the original I with stoic y im umns, 
walls and ceilings covered with frescoes of the vividest hue. tn which 
sifid women of marked went aboul the duties ^ 

dailv life, and princes ai'*d lords portrayed with all the “ 

ilieir retinues, lend a charm indescribahle lo ihe:^ a^ aic i ne n^- 
One more form of Asokan a re hi lecture, which later on Iw^ie 
a common feature of Indian archilecture is the lat or j; 

consisting of a tall and slightly topemg ‘^' 4 . ‘5 

t'arious bases, and sitrmoiinletl by animal capita s S' 

1 iJajt'. EiJdtdiiSrtdl Sytltm »/ Artrimt flind*!*, J>- 34*- 
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these pillars Is iraced bv Fergusson ‘ and M arshall* to Persepolis and 
Susa. Have!* gives them a purely Indian Drigin, though perhaps 
the draftsmen who fashioned them were foreign» probably from 
Persia ttr Bactria. 

■^(TiiiAr Of secular architecture during this pcriwE, we 

have no concrete remains. From descriptions per¬ 
haps and mstmctians in the Shi'ifia Shiniras as wdl as from the 
repl'cas at the reliefs of Bharhut and Sanchi, we get an indication 
as to the forms of these ordinary houses.* A plan constructed frum 
these is given by Dr. Cmmaraswamy, The ground fltMur, ai>cordi[tg 
lo him, * 

**15 very probftbly tisod for or caulr; a sbcoihI stnrey was 

portrd on pilkirs^H A namyw vemndah runs along the second storey 
projected by a Biiddbist raiJiAg. Wjiiltr the rocim^ btihind ftavt si barrel 
roof and Cbakya windows^ e^factly resembling those af the Cnaves. 
Bakronies are a conspicuous feature of tndiaii arcbkiijcture from the 
first to 

i o UB, who live m a City where we are used lo seeing^ ihe dandu 
the biilicck-cart and the aeroplane side !>y side, these houses do 
not seem strtui^e ai a!L Houses^ similar to those shown in the 
iUustrattonsi are often visible in the streets of this very modern 
fioinbay. bearing testimony as to how much of the past is still 
with us. 

Besides housings the other forms of secular architecture of whkh 
we have evidence, are reservoirs and irrigation works, such as dams, 
canalSf and lakes. Alt these were known in ancient India as early as 
2000 B. C- says Coomamswamy/ A few historical insiartces are 
the Sappx Dig! at Gaur in Bengal, In Ceyfon, the earliest 
tanks date from the 4th Century B,C/ The largest cif these 
measures <} miles in length, and the area of the greatest eKcee^ls 
6000 acres. More surprising than even this large expanse, is the 
amount of engineering skill displayed, especially in the building of 
the ^luices^* of which the valve-pits are the chef-d^CEuvre 
to the perfecE knowledge of the constructors regarding the pres?;nre 

^ C&mbndj[c History of !ndm^ VoL I, p. 

’ ffrid. 

* Havel: Htxttdhook 0/ indmn An —Asokaci Pillars. 

* Sanebt Pillar, p. 

■ Coof^aswamy : Ant and Craftt of India and CeyUn, pp. 114-115* 

* V. Smith: Fiiw of India and Ceylon^ p, 115, 

" Jhid., pr II&. 

■ CwmarflSvL'ajuy J attd CrdfIt^ p, jj:6; 
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;ind action of water under the given eircuinf^tajice!:. Batliing ]X)Cili« at¬ 
tached to lernples, Or built for public use in cities, "were designed 
with a sense of fine proportion and a wonderful elegance of detail". 

ttitAmtjiyTC I bis is about alt that is known of architeciure in 
AjtciifTSC- ancient India up to 550 A. D* * With the two excep- 

TtTRR. tions of Hindu temples which we will mention pre¬ 
sently, It is all Buddhist 

Of Brahmanic religious architecture we have ahiiost no trace 
till 550 A. n. with two exceptions referred to above. After that 
date, both Jain and Brahmanic temples crop up almost in every 
nook am I corner of India as if by the touch of a magic wand, in¬ 
complete form, and show a very highly developer! technique. 
-Smith* cells us of the existence of an okl Shaivite temple in Hawaii 
district, Agra Provinces, dating back almost to the 1st A, D- or ft. 
C. but about which nothing more is known. Simibr information is 
^so available about the Bithargaon temple dated 41I1 Ceniuiy 

r*K 7 «wjai. During and since the 6th Century A, D., we have 
3 superabundance of Hindu monuments, in spite of the unsparing 
desiruction at the hands of the merciless Muslim raiders from the 
North. 

The main features of a Brahmanic temple may be divided into 
two. There is first the Nave or the porch, with or without pillars, 
open to the two upper strata of society. Next to that comes a Shrine 
which is square, and in w'hich resides the image or finjffljH, or 
whatever eke thhr is worshipped by that sect. In this part of the 
temple, none may enter save the officiating priest, exc^ when there 
is a passage for circumambulatlon for the pilgrims The nave has 
a fiat roof, while the shrine is covered hy a spire or Sbiklutru.' The 
whole is surrounded bv a wall with four entrances. The gates or 
gopurams were very elaborately fashioned, and were io(>kc<1 upon 
as one of the essentia] parts of a temple. Outside the portions occu¬ 
pied by the nave and the shrine were somedmes built large halls 
or Mundapams. 

These temples were built noi for men but for Gods.* Hence, all 
that labour and love, Bhuith' iuid wealth, could do was done 
10 make these abodes of the Gods as beautiful as fxtssible. Each 

’ V. Smithr Finr Art* of India and p. *J. 

* p. aj, 

* Cobmara^Wjunv; Atls atul Crafts, p. 119* DetatU of plan adopted. 
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temple is d^cated tp some God, and to it flock pilgrims from 
ail over India, for ijrsfwn, to see the Gods. There are temple 
cities tw. mostly Jain, such as PaJitana and Girnar, built for Gods 
alone, inhabited by none save priests, and visited by piigritns and 
priests mostly. 

These temples may be grouped, accorciing to their structural 
styles, into two maia groups, the first Is Aryavarra style loumj 
most^ in Aryavarta, and the second the Dravidiati, in South India 
and Ceylon. 

In the first style are several wdl'known shrines, 
>trU. e.g. the tihuyaneshwam group of temples dating 
from 9th to 13th Centuries, Of (his group the two famous temples 
are the Great Temple and Rajaranl. 

Slightly different in style and yet magnificent, is the temple at 
Konar^, named the Suryn temple, or the temple of the Sun. 
datitvg i240‘fio, The tli^ group under the Northern atyle Is the 
Kbajur^o group, of which the temple of Vishvanath is the chief. 

I he nengal style is, again, an aiiaptation of the Northern style. 
Blit the most picturesque and ornate expression of the Northern 
sty e of ^chitecture is in Gujarat, which may be termed the jain 
style. The Dilwiya temples at Mount .Abu, with their excimutely 
intricate carving in marble, are a stamfing testimony to the perfec- 
that style haf[ reached. The famous temple at Somnath, which 
fell a prey to the fanatical zeal of the Muhammadans, was of the 
same character. 1 emples in similar style of later date are scatteretl 
in Rajputana ' From the illustraiirm opiidsite, one can visualise for 
oneself the effect of these marvellous structures. Their architecture 
IS not ve^^extraordinary. The ornamentation though gorgeous, is 
not so baffling an that in the best Southern style. ^ 

futures of the .'Xryavarta style are the bulging spired 
5 «iftjf<trn. witli caiTi'eii ribs, rising above tlie shrine, and often 
repeated upon itself as an architectural ornament,* 

'Ih^e Dravidian temples differ from the Aryan, 

., their bairelloil rraifs or globular domes.’ Be¬ 

sides the^ they have great towers horizontallv divided into 
terraces. 1 he roof can be tracetl back to the Butldhist Oiutya. 

'** earliest examples, Is invariably 
fimTounded by an immense ivailed ijundrangle, tisunliy includinir numiit. 


* Refi;)r pi snd illu^traticiD^ pp, 

♦ CV>omaraswamy! UU mui Cmfts pf tndh «,,d P. 


I . 
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nta subsidiarj templa, tsiuu, and aculptuwl faaUs or cioistcrt Tht 
(|uailrang'e Ja vfitered by a lofty gaten'ay (gopufim).’* *'' 

This artangemfiAt almcst reminds us of some of the monasteries in 
miniature with their resembling the shrine here. Cloisters 

seem a common factor, ^ also the surtoumliiig wall and gateways, * 

Arcbitecturaily, these temples w-e are told are not of exiraordi- 
nar)' merit. I'here is harrJly any change in the main form even if we 
look to its history. Its ornatncncation^ is magnificent, intricate and 
beauiiful. ichere the Lost specimens are concerned. The illustrations 
opposite show the wealth of detail die Southerners lovedi anil 
indcfutigabie energy aiul |>,nlence that must have been theirs to 
produce works of this kirnl. This will appear even more surprising 
when we assert that temples of tins hind are not fare, but SGitteref! 
over almost \Hllage in ihc Southern districts. None hut a folk 

who loveil ami appreciated Art, and whose Art fulfilled a much 
higher purpose than merely pleasing, could shower such labour aiid 
sudt wealth of artistry on decoration as is shown on these Shaivite 
tctm^les. 

Of course whai we have said of tlie Souihem temples may equally 
apply to some of the best s|)edmeiis of the Northern style, too, 
•uch ii& tlio-ie at Ml, Ahn. But the difference is tiiis, ih^ in the 
Smith, the best ones are more oumerous than ui ttxe North, and 
the carving and sculptttre is in many cases more intricate and of a 
higher qit^ky. 

According'to Mr, J l>uhreuil. the Dravidian style of architecture 
i» ah'iolutely original, and is hard]\ beholden to any forei^ itifiu- 
crice, acting ddicr as inspiration, or even as additional miirils, 1 he 
srvlc is indigennus lioth in growtii and development, almost to the 
pre?.ent flay. ‘ To use the writer's ivopfls it has clianged only by the 
path nf nariiral evolution. ’ 

"From Hit «aTUe« times up tv -»Mf days thy pagvwias have Iwcti 
L'oniitructcil by wortunifii who formed an organised eocpcraiitiTr, Trit 
mastvr masons coiwinicted always acscording to tht method of their 
time with the motifs which their aiwirMOffc had ^n-imitted to them,. On 
accmnit nf lltit very espfsCfial getigraphical position of South India, the 
workmen oi ihr Tamil country were not always in direct conifnuniciitifwi 


* V, Smith : fftrfory 0/ FtM Iris of Indm and Ceylon, p. 

» Natuiida is said (□ have hall an imTinnse wall anil siweral e^aJjOfate gaU-- 
wnjv 

* I- OuikEiguil; rchifcc(nrrf 4 pi 

* /f'ltf, ^ p: 
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wiih the ^.Tirkmen of ottier cnuntr^, luid ha<l iini’ei' any occaHion to be 
iaiipltad by foreign styles,'** 

The earliest examples of this style are the seven pagodas at Ma- 
maJIapurani, all buik In the 7th Century. The sccoml stage is mark¬ 
et! by the temples at the Pal lava capital at Conjcevaram or Kaiichi 
(705-750). The best ones are the Kailasa, Vaikutitlui Perumal 
temples. About the same time was excavated the famous Dravjii 
temple ai Ellcira, nmnetj after the Himalayan Paradise of their Cod 
Shiva, Kailasa. 

1 he great temple m Tan jure (9S5-ioj5J together with die et|Ltajly 
faiTtoirs shrines, called Subramanya or Kartikeva, give us the third 
5 ta.ge in the development* of ihi.s style. 

The final zenith is reached by the enormrju.s structures botli in size 
and magnitude, at Rameshwarami Tinnevefly anrl, Madura. 
Th®e are excellent specimeits, and leave the eye dazzled and mind 
^nazed. These however, do not fall within oar period ; and so we 
shall say no mnre about them. The illustrations will speak for them¬ 
selves. 

1 hese temples, more than anything eke. show the latent artistry 
^ ^^'v Jhavidians. They come into being simuUaneons!y with the 
Shaivite reviraL Why this innate genius should have been Utcnt 
so long is a fact that we fJo not presume to explain, but certain 
explanations suggest themselves which may be usefiil. Perhaps 
the Dravidians were too stiiimerl with the Aryan onslaught, and 
therefore, took some lime to revive. T his revival may he due ro rheir 
native cults being merged into the Aryan God Shiva, resulting m 
the Shaivite awakening. Or, perhajjs, the Dravtdians took to using 
permanent material very late in the ilay, Whatever may be the 
explariation, one fact remains uidisputabJe, that, with the rebirth of 
their genius, they show amazing talent which could oulv !*(* the 
result of a great cultural heritage. 

/wwni Hesides these two main styles, there are some im- 

^rtant intermediate and lorul .styles. The style which 
w Chalukyan, but w*hich V, Smith changes to 

the Dwean or Mysore .sTyle, k perlmps the tnosi important of 
th^e mterrnediate ones. iTe best examiile of this is the 
unique tempU tkt Ha!ebjc!, and then Bi^lari. The charartcristijcs 
thiH style are a dchfy carved base or pliuih^ Hiipporting 
the templ e, either polygonal or star^hapar, and roofed by a low 
* tbid,, pp. s-*- 

J . and <iat« tis^d here art udapint tram V. SniJihk Fint 

Arts ef /mil* (tml Ctyton. pp. JS..36, 
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pyr<iink']a) lower, * surmounted by h vase like ornament, like that of 
the temple of Vishnu in Mysore (1240), Other important temples 
of the same grou[i are Somanath-purtrible, Hoysalesvara and 
Kedaresvara. 

The local style of Kashnur is another one that falls within our 
sphere, of which the main features* are, the pyramida] roots, gables, 
trefoil arch, quasi Dork columns, and dentil ornaments. Martand 


1734-60), Buniar and \fam 
On a re^-iew — necessari 
Art of architecture fajrlj 


ms {855-83) are the chief exam[il^. 
y very brid iind sketchy—we fuiil the 
lighly developed in ancient India. The 
few specimens of that Art still surviving reveal, not only a sound 
knowledge of the teclmique of building, a deep appreciation of the 
nature and suitalnlitv' of niaterUfs—wood, brick, stone, rock marble 
—but alsio a just appreciation of the beauty of jjroportTon, a keen 
perception of the value of f^k grouml on environment, an instinc¬ 
tive sense of harmony in design, ornamentation and syrnholism. 
'fhe several features of Indian architecture,—die arch, the dome, 
the cohmin, the pillars, the barrel-roof and horse-shoe wihdow,— 
all appear to be of native origin, and develop in majest)'" of propor¬ 
tion and richness of design in the course of the centunes after they 
had been invented. Noo-hidiiaii influence may have been at work to 
widen the conception, inmrove the design, or elaborate the orna¬ 
mentation. But alike in the es^nce and its ejsecution. the Art of 
architecture, a [irodtictof native growth, seems to have attained, in 
the India of our periofi, a high degree of excellence. 

SECTION 11. Sculpture. 

Sculpture is essentially roniiecied with archi* 
tecturc, ami is in many sense a part of it. Apart 
from architecture, it exists only in the foitii ol 
statues. The origin of architecture may Im traced 
to man's ilesire to shelter himself as well as the 
Gods he w<irshlppefl, against the inclemencies 
of nature. Sirtilpture verj' probably arose to 
satisfy man's hrsi artistic craving. Having pro- 
curet! for himself a shelter, he may have felt the 
desire to adorn U, so sculpture may liave arisen 
purely an a decorative art. Later, there must 
have develofxtd in man a <Iesire to give a concrete form to the 



* fM,. p. 41,. 

* Ibid., p. 4s, 
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powers of nature he w'orsKippefi, thrtwgh ihe trees, maintains, 
stones, etc. The first concrete representation inay have been no 
more than the rugged rock jutting out of the mountain side, oi 
stones, or {K;rhaps lurks <jf trees. Later, he may have tried to give 
the gods the form of the animals whose might he fem-ed. or whose 
Hesh he ate. 

As civilisation progressed, the idea may have tlashctl into his mind 
to give his Gods the same form and attributes as himself, i.c as the 
ideas of the God-head became more and mure rational and spirinta- 
lisetl, the representative Art also acquired rehnetneni. Once having 
made God in the likeness of man if ^e realisation dawned upon the 
people of the transceodtmtal qualities of the Divine Power, how 
were they to represent ir? This was inrieed a difhcitlt problem, and 
each [>eop|e has solved it through its own artistic representation. 
Greek Art never seems to have battled with this problem at all- li 
made the Gods and Goddesses in the image of perfectly dev doped 
and ideally beautiful men and women as far <ts phvsic;i] features went 
and was content,* It Itardly went further, Egypt's solution st^ems 
to take refuge in the gigantic Sphinx and the colossal Py ram ids. 
What was imlia's solution as evidenctid by its sculpture parti¬ 
cularly ? 

The earliest remains we have of [ndiau Sculpture go back only as 

as Asoka, and are. therefore, Buddhist, in conception, inspira¬ 
tion and design, because .Asoka actually projiagated only the Bud¬ 
dhist faith. About pre-Mauryan sculpture there Ls hardly anything 
known. Sculpture was fairly W'elt advanced is evidenced by the early 
style of f) liar hut and Sanehi, which is said to be yet untouched hv 
foreign influence. 7 hat this style was the direct descendant of the 
wtiodeti p^totype is visible from the literal transcription into the 
new material, even to such an extent that sometimes nails are cari'ed 
mlo stone to make a faithful copy into the new. 

^ The capitals of the Infs already mentionetl, are the earliest exist¬ 
ing examples of Mauryan Sculpture. These capitals are by many 
supposed to be, like the pillars, both in conception and workman¬ 
ship foreign* Marshall says,* lw>th the idcii and workmanship arc 
foreign. Cottmaraswamy* agrees that the origin is extra Indian, and 
quotes as his authoHtv Firliw Ro, Ri.'* Boldness of treat¬ 

ment, naturalism and a fine polished surface acquired through 


• Cp. ft'fmjjrfc and Jllustratiantj p. j ja, 

• CumhTidgt itiitary, VoJ. I, S(m:I. on Ardstleclurr. 
'k*<'(«jm*r»swamyf Atfs Crafts of Indio and CtyUtt, pp. 40-41. 
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gnivlittgr arni rul'ibiiig, art its chief features.’ Besides these pillars, 
the other two specimens of Imperial architecture sponsored |>y 
Asoka were a pillared hall at Pataliputra, a group of rock temples at 
Barahara, a tlirqne at Gaya, and a monolithic rail at Samath This 
is ail really coun sculpture whesrein foreign influence is eiddent, 
because the Emperor hail at his court both Persian and Bactrian 
craftsmen, though the Persian inltuence is the stronger. 

To enable us to a^ipreciate the truly Indian Art of those days 
earlier even than Bharhul and Sanchi, we must go to the Tahrha 
and Vajisht of Besnagar, and the ChaiiW-bearer at Patna. The nar¬ 
row waist line, swelling hips and full bosom, the characteristics of 
(he later idealistic representation , are for the firs: time emhodie^l In 
stone in this huge yet dignified chauri-bearer, heralding in its foot¬ 
steps the marvels of Am^vati and Sarnath. 

Sculpture, it must be reflieml>ered, is an Art of three rlimensions. 
and therefore of various forms. 1’here is sculpture in the round or 
siatuan*. In contrast lo this, there is 'sctil[nure in relief,* which at 
times Ls medium and at others very high relief. The farther atvay 
the scene from the eye, the higher the relief used* Low relief or 
incised sculpture, is used when the representation is below eve level 
■ind close generally. We shall first consider sculpture in relief and 
then go to the scidpture in the round. 

The first Imlian reliefs are those we meet with 

Noiiiptiii.r, IJharhut, and the nejct at Sanchi. These illus- 

irate the story of the life of the Buddha. These reliefs 
adorn the raib at liharhut and the famous gateways of the Great 
>itupa at Sanchi The sculpture, so far as technique goes, is dexteri- 
ously wrr>ught ; und relates chapter alter diapter the stories from the 
Tatakas and reveals in relief idter relief the daily life of the times. 
~l he dress, rhe manners, the persuits of the peoples of the Maurya 
period, are unfoUled before our ey^es, very simply and naturally ii^ 
realistic irxhnique. The workmanship at Sanchi is advanced, hold 
and free, hartlly suffering from die inexperience so evident in the 
beginner. But the main question that strikes as is, is this Art really 
Buddhist in spirit? 

What do we mean by ' Buddhist tn spirit' ? Budilhism regarded life 
and existence as an inevitable evil, and hence suffered it. The main 
purpose in existence was to shorten the span of the cycles of rebirth, 
and obtain h^'ruann or complete annihilation, which atone meant the 
end of suffering, as quickly as possible* Regarding all things of the 

^ R. D. Banderji : hutian S 4 :hool qf Sculpiuft^ p. 6k 
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world as uuiitetl, the £)iidtlhists were nev'er happy unless when 
serving the HutMha, the Law, and the Sangha. The detachment 
from life and alt it harl to offer, the retognition of their futltity and 
the piety arising therefrom, form the essence of the Buddhist spirit 
in Art, w^hich i& so well expressed at Ajanm, Amaravati and Boro- 
budur as will in due course be illusLrated. 

Is this the spirit visible at Sanchi? These relteb., thrrugh repre¬ 
senting Buddlusi jolaieai and incidents in the life of the Buddha, are 
not Buddhbt in spirit, as the later reliefs are. I hey apfiear more tike 
an erdstiiig Art put to a new use. Early Budtihism had closed all its 
doors to Art. t.ong before Buddhism came on the scene, Brahma¬ 
nism had admitted Art into its folil. Hence, the Art forms we see 
at Bharhut or Sanchi may be tiimturefi by the Brahmanlc spirit and 
technique, which the Buddhists were yet too young to uitfuence, 
So far they had not formulated their owti form of exoresaion, and so 
they ussed the existing fonns to express their ideas. Hence 
this early Buddhist Art of Bharhut and especially of Sajichi does not 
show an Art in its infancy Rather, it is the classic achievement ot 
an old popular Art—perhaps Brahmaaic—already prardseil in less 
[>ermanent material,* It is plainly not an exprei^ion of early Bud¬ 
dhist feeling "li is an art about Bnddhbm, rather than Butldhbt 
art . 

Not merely are represented in these reliefs the life and reincar* 
nations of the Buddha, but the daily life of the people, their local 
gods and gmldcsses, such as the Vulfrlins. the A'ngar ; the com¬ 
mon animus of their daily use, like ihe cSephatu, bull; or nature 
spirits, like the drya<]s balancing themselves from the trees of their 
habitation with fearles!» and unafiiicted grace all form [lart of die 
piciure, and disunctly show that die Art of .Sanebi is essentially 
pagan in Its sentiment, "nntinged by puritan misgivings or by 
mystic intuition." The same is indicated by its purely representative 
and realistic technique. Wlio can deny, whilst looking at these 
relicts, that the fteople represented loved and enjoys! lire in all its 
varied phases and asj>ectA,? Gay find Happy folks, they appear, 
content with their mode of lifeand do not in the least seem to be 
bothering either about the sorrows or the miserieH of life, which, 
despile the rustic happiness or courtly gaiety, seem to trouble the 
folks lioth of Borobudur and Ajanta; a future comriletely absent at 
Sanchi. The Idealism and spirituality of the later days, both in out' 


*■ CoonKtraifwainy ; (Mnc« of Siva^ p. 57. 
Cooiriaraswamy: jirfi pnd Ctafttt p. 4^. 
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look and ireaunent, Is hardly found in llie age when Sanchi was 
liuiJt ; for it hud not yet thoroughly entered the lives of the people 
as U did with Mahayaim-Buddhism and the 

Bitt there is one aspect in svhich this Art was truly Buddhist, 
and iJiat is, in not giving form lo, or representing the Master, ex¬ 
cept by symbols. At times fritice Siddharthu is represented by his 
footsteps ; or by his hfilo ; or by the Bodhi tree ; but never his 
transformeil self. In this particuLir aspect, the Art of Sanchi is more 
Buddhist than any Other, because Jioth at Amaravati anti Ajanta, 
and also at Burobudur, the EnligEuened One himself is concretely 
rejircsented. Except, then, for this one aspect, the Art of Sanchi is 
really pigan, i:e. the existing Brohmanic Art, employed to serve 
Buddhist needs, and to relate Buddha's life and teachings. 

OnnfiAiirrq Aft, About the cud of the Bhathut and Sanchi 
period, there arises, up in the North of Aryavarta, a new school 
of sculpture known as the Gandhara or the Indo-Greek school of 
s^lpture, under the pairnnage of the Indo-Scythian Kings of ihe 
Kushan [jeriod. Tlie glorious epoch of this school coincides with ihe 
reign of die mighty Monarch Kantshkn. 'Ilie earliest specimens of 
this Art are dated aJjout the siid Century B. C. though the majority 
date after Christ; and, by about the 4tK or sth Century A. D,, the 
style seems to have entirely disappeared or was perhaps absorbed.* 
To these works of the Grceco-Roman craftsmen or their Indian 
imitators great importance Is attached by .some writers. Ac¬ 
cording t<i them, it is the channel through which Greek inlluence 
entereii India ; and it is this new spirit, which only the Greeks could 
give, that gave the greatest impetus to An in Aryavnrta, and is 
res|M>nsJb!e for the best sculpture on the Indian soil embodied in 
the reliefs of Amaravati and in the varied expressions of Gupta Art 
at Gaya, Mathura and Sarnaih This, briefly, is the Indo-Greek 
theory sup[xiried by many able scholars, hke Professor Grtiii* 
wedel,* Foucher and BacholTer.’ 

Along with the rise of ihe Gandhara Art. also arises the 
represent;!tion of the Great One in concrete Form. Sn far the 
Master's ]iresencc was merely symliolised, but during this era we 
fm<i concrete exjn'esston given to the racial i(Ie:d, the evointinn 
of which has been describefl, It was the Indo-Greek artist who 


* Coomaraswamy: and Cmjls af India and C^yhfU p. S3- 

^ BadSmt Scnlpiute. 

■ Baclioifer: Indian Sculpiuw^. 

Uafinerj'i: EasUfn Sch0id i>/ p, i^. 
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gave Tunii tu the Master^^fr image Htiii- hence the impcurtance t][ 
(londhitra An fur Indiiin Imnugraphy. VVltat the nMure of this 
first reprefientnlitjii was is nui krvnvn- Whatever It was, it was ntpt 
the realisatirm of a racial uiesl, as mereW a gUmce at the scujiiture 
IV lit show 

Take stwne of the Buddhas of the schrmt,—the ones opposite are 
the gCMjd reprtHentattfsis—and plate besides them the Buddhas from 
Anuradhnpuna of Snmath, or Java. The difference is obvious 
even to the most tm; mined eye, 'I'he latter in their calm passioniess 
ecstasy, give forth to men and geoemtirins. the message oi utmost 
j.iety of which they are the results. What do the former remind ns 
of ? 1 o use Havel’s words .,.“\Ve fiml Apollo tiosing in the altitude 
of an Isicfiiiii Yogi to represeiu the Riidilha." There seeiris io lie in 
tfte representation none of the Bhnitft and reverence that cnfiive^l 
the ver>' being of the Etuhnn craftsmen and which transfused into 
his creatltm all that idealism, which was not the result of one genius, 
or ime age, bill jhe protluct and fusion of racial elcmeiiUi nurtured 
on the fertile plains of the Canges and the S:Lraswau, breathing 
forth alt the mystjckm of the Veilas, the philosnphy of rhe UpHtii- 
shftdit and the piety of Buddhism. 

its hybrid nature is irritating r for, Uiis Art has no message to 
give, no struggle to ret eal, in fart no truth to tell, foi it in itself is 
the product ot insincerity niaiU* to serve commertrial ends What did 
the Greeks and Baetrians who htshioned this style, know of the 
Jove and devotion of that towering pcrsomilicy that sufferetl hiin- 
sclf to save mankind? I’hese thoughts (illeil the Indian anist with 
their inspirKtion, while the Indo-Greek cTaftsmen were merely asked 
to adapt their provltirtal Roman forms, liorn of a different ideal tu 
this new end ; and they' itid the best they could. As for die Buildlias 
with the moustaches that these craftsmen fashioned, tlvv are an 
atrocity perpeiiaied on Indian Art. So alien are they to die nature 
of Indian .'\rt ami idealism, that never was Indian Art jnsulterl to a 
ii-rcater degree, than wJien ii was suggested that it was from thii. 
freakish off-springs ihiit the mighty expresi^ion of the |wople*t at 
Amaravati, Samath ami MaiHura drew- their mspiration. 

In th U we *ire ia thi? v;iri<^uK rmit-reie forms 

ideids of linliFtn An anipltfied in ;bt: prevmuii chriptcr. uiok. 
JliiA An rrf Ciindhara, sri alien lo I ndian comejition Jirnt ide:ils ran 
hardly lind ptuc-^ m such an exposition, ^iod ii wouttl not have been 
n^xessiiry even to refer to it, hiii ffir ilie^ over^midocts enthu^i^^ts 
who cannot suind rhe sight at *invihjiii» be^iutiful in ihe world with- 
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out flipiktng an attejTi|>t to tna^re die tirigins of ii to lo them 

the fount and souixe all civilisation and culture We, tlje dwHIer^ 
of the East, where the most antiniJiited civilising; prwe:^‘>e^ worketl 
themselves out so wonderfully, look uj^on Greece with no such 
revercncCt but only as one of the ittany hcauliful blossomings of 
jJic genius of the human race. 

Perhaps the Gandhara Art did give Indian Art a few iiew^ rnatifs 
artiJ technic^ idcJtSn such as a new style in base relief \ concrete 
represeittution of the Butjflha^ etc.^ reprcHiduciJOns of which any 
technical bf>ak on the subject will illustrate^ but with which we do not 
neefl lo trouWe. ^ the}' did not in any form ah! the great national 
expression of the Meals of Indian Art, which were being si>STtr<'ess- 
fully tackled at Amaravati and in the local schools of Mathura and 
Benares, especially at Samnth, 

Ar Amaravati, where the next important group of Buddhist 
reliefs is found, unfike Sanebi, ive see a truly Biiddhisf Art fioth in 
theme and sentiment, coming into existence. In these reliefs (^ml 
Century A. D,y far i|nwn S^mih^ near Madras, and in Ceyinn at 
Anuradhapura, we have the Budclhi!?t spirit proper for the first time 
Tht^ rievelopnicni exphnned by the change in 
the Biidrlhl;^ thought and theologv. Another reason vrhy we turn to 
Amsiravati fnr the purest exprChiston i>f Biiddhist Art is, heciuse 
the Art here is not tinctured with foreign influences sni'b as in ihe 
iVorth due to the rise and itcvelopmcnl of rhe Gandhnrn Art of the 
Kushan peritid 

During the early stages of Bxiddhlsm* fhitldfja was the gunu who 
laid nut a new' jxitn that W'as to be hit lowed to reach the end of stiflfer^ 
ingj namely JViWflnn, Buddha as a *w a figure for worships 
was never recognisei^ by the early RuddhisLs. But* us time went 
on, and the living force of the hliriflu snci;i) structure asserted itself, 
jhe Buddha was cndowe<l with all the qualities of a transcendental 
Goii-’hcad, all the physical alftibiites of a finrfecl Superman * The 
spirit of Rhakii (ivorshipi) of the laicir tlays is creeping in, as is si) 
eviifiMii in the 'sculpture<f relief' at Amaravatl where the women are 
5*1 cfevoiitlv paying tJieir respecLs to the Biirldha. Tt is evident from 
toe spirit of the settipture though the Riiifrlha is still unrepresented 
in th:it relief, that He had come already to be looked upon as an ob- 
leet of artoraiion. In the racial vision He bad alreatly taken a con* 

* Banner]!; EatUttt School of Mtd, Scxlpitirff p, 

Coomaraiiwiijiiy; JfU nrbi Crttfti of liuiia at>d Ctylon, p. jjo, 

CooRuraBwafiiy: Panct of 5 i!-a, p, 41?. 
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OTle fa™. Vrry pralwhly, in jifivale houses, the inwge uf the 
JMasUfr liJid by this lime l^iegiTn m have iis haUowcH nkJw, lone 
Iwftife Jl tiKl m the pulilie. ft must b: remembeml, iIh? Hwh)hiM 
Jaily weiciti their Wii >3 of fiving. Itralimank; for. from iW 

Snnglirt M^niitiosm, nmftfhjsm ha!mi simific institutions that 
alT^teti ihe ifoilv life of the ronimuiwty. As Bnihmank wciiil itisti- 
tuiiQtw gtudctf the lives of these lay Budtlhists, ilicy cnulil uni have 
hnct t^t ppi*reh«ision iigaimt the image that the Bhikshiw hml. 
Ibe rmages of the liimlu Goik were atreudv in use alxHit the 

f* •’« hicotmt to S.1V. 

t^l the Huddlia s image must have ccmie into firivnte use a little 
.ifter Saitt'hi. 

The earliest publk image of ihi- Riwhnia now oxiani is in tfie 
A^tfiL. eavtt fist Ctmtury H, C.), When actunJIy the firit real 
was^exhibtted in public w- do not know : but it mtKt 
tiiivf been this time, or a little earlier, because, sfier thiU 

linages auit rejiresentaiimiB in rdirf atv found in abuntlance. The 
wsi ^itcAentutton of the [lemrin of the Master, iliorriforr must 
have Iiecii a gnsat event m rhn history of Art. i^ar the fir-t time, ue 
have rcfjr^t^l m rrmcrete form tW ideals of j pendr and of a 
reli^on . for the thp thtKims of a Kice, in whom its ini«i* 

linns are jicrfectly fuJhlled, From them we come to know of iLs 
mnermwi d^irw and purpe^" * 1 low .lid the anrienm represrm 
this 111 Vine ideal in concrete form ? 

In nr^ to answer ibis question. w« „iusl go iMtck to Indian 
Tibilf's^.phiral rhou^Ht aiKl ascertain the part TWjn. „r mental rtm- 

^n^tween Vog^ Art; and tlie use of Vogo for attainmK 
perfectmn in almost all bramJics «1 human activitv Mental 
rOTH-enmioo,, was used in India .as 4 means bv which the 
end could lie ariaincd. alike by the nVbS aod the house- 
bolder, the mucker and the must effidenify The SMhi 
w <’»*■ the uiehniml ireatiscfi bad imescrib^ particular pnses 

10 be taker, in order lomake the concentmtiop ca.^, The p/riiire 

V’ f! ^ immemorial, very famirinr to the 

In-lum. Pnnee *>jdtfhanlui after he left hk jwlnce, and took ujion 

* lijJmm A»tiiimaty^nynj—pit. I4s-i4g. Ui«n 4th Cent. ft. C 

• t^wiartsirwnys virf, «tJ CmfU v/ Irtdw ^nd Ctfhm, p. 

! ***1/™I! h*' rngravtd on ii o oiait ditine In n wmiljir 

pouunr— Maktni.jJaro and tire fnJo, PuJi^y CistVtfonpn—SiaU. 
P- 
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himseli the life of a wnrderer, once sat Fasting and rn^ditalmg under 
I he Bodhi tree. Hmi' else could he ni&Iiiate, but ih the imture of 
a Vogt? There, whilst in a trance, iJiere Hashed iipt'tn him (lie great 
inuiiiioii—ihe Truth—she means by which suffering could be ended, 
and also the cause of it. This knowledge meant a new birth fttr him ; 
and he henceforth l^ccame the Buddha, or the Enlightened C)ne. 

With this dramatic episode ever in their mind, and the presence of 
a Vogt ahvays before their eyes, what ocher form could the race 
genius choose to express its divine ideal in, but that of (he IfuJtlha, 
as entightenment Jawnefl upon him.—-the Divme Yogi? Tints we 
find tiiat when tliis race^ideal wa.s given a concrete form, the Bufldh;i 
takes the place of the Yogi. 

The earliest extant reprcscnLition of the Buddha as the 'Divine 
Vogi' is at the Amaiavtui, ’ 

In the An Reliefs of Amaravr^ti we see Indian sculpture, passing 
from the naturalistic school of the Asokan epoch, into the idealIsric 
school in which Indian Art reached its highest expression. I hese 
sculptures are regarded by Fergusson and liis followers as the cuhnj- 
point in Indian scnljittire. AU tliat follows is, according to 
ihem, rapidly deteriorating. Ir\ view of the rich atul fmiiful classical 
jieriod that followed, we cm hardly accept this riew. The Amaravati 
sculptures Havel dates at the 'last hulf of the second century A D.'* * 
If we accept this date, then the Gupta period, anfl the goldi'n age 
of Indian culture thatfollovt's, all come later than Amamvati, These 
abound in masterpieces of Indian sculpture, as will be soon shown. 
This makes Fcrgussoii's proposition entirely untenaltle. 

Havel’s estimate seems more correct when Ite says— 

'bbough tboj nrc far from bcini' the best Indian sculpture, there is 
much beautiful wnrk in the trnHition;) of Sanchi iipheNI in llm mn»t 
tleli^htful sindicjt <if nnirmil life, ctunbinet! with cxij-enidy lieautifiil 
con rent Utnaliscd ornainfiit. The most varied amt rliniciiTl movement b 
of the bumnn figure am drawn and moifellctl with grrnt frerrloni nrul 
nkill. ’('he ncticvfl and ttic grouping uf the figures Hre i-inguiarty ani<- 
nukled. wmeUmc,= to an exag^erat^ degree,"* 

The In dian ideal, which w’C see rej>resenta'l and devclu|)ing at 
Amaravati, was finally perfected several centuries lateiv at lava, 
Ceylon anri in Aryavarta proper, in the Gupta Art. 

The next important grouti of Burklhist relief sailpture wc have, 
is at Bombudur, Java. Java was coloniseil l,ty Hte people from 

' Havet; ftidtnn .yrwlpturt <tttd Patniing, p. lor. 

* fbid., pp. 

' Itavet; tndian Seuipturt ontl PiUtititig. p. ti^. 
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f/uprat anil the Kathiawatl |jcninsula. One of the huIo-'Scythiaii 
Kings of these parts was ioretold that his cotintrj- would soon be 
over-mn and that he would lose his sovercigiUv- The lerrihcd 
rnonardi made spceily preparations for the coming calamity. His son 
with a large party of emonisis went to Java, as a safe retreat in case 
of mishap; and licncc tlu.- Javiirtese rulers trace their Hesceni 
from the ItKlo-Scythian Kings. At tlie time of the colonisation, the 
prince had Liken with him craftsmen, buifders, architects, masons, 
sculptors and artists. Hence it may be suggested, that the Art 
iKii developed in Java after iliis penotl is of Indian origin and 
inspiration^ *I he sculptured reliefs of the famous stupas and 
temples of florobtiJur and Cambodia mav, with pcrleet assurance 
be regarded ^ develqitneias ,if the Butjdhist Art after the rodi 
Cetitoiy A, It, i,c. after it?- decline in Aiyavarta, 

These great reliefs adorn the proi ession paths of the fine galleries 
of the great s^ine at Horobudur, They extcivd for a length of 
nearly three milra, and ejqiotffid, in ordered sequence, the history, 
mythologj', and jjhilosnphy of ilie Buddhist Failh.* ^'For the de¬ 
vout Buddhist pilgrims wlin jNiced tliese sculptured gallefies, tbe>’ 
were iHostmted scriptures, which even the ntost ignontnl coulfl read, 
teilingefiFei'tivelv tlie life story and hfess^tge id the Master." These 
reliefs are tlw sculptor's lughest achicvcmenl in die treat- 

iTvenf of real life. 

■‘Thr fpirifiifll power v( their art hfti broken ilie rtiaSiw o( technical 
ftiles, rif*™ aty>%‘T! all thtiufjlii* ui wHat crhicfi cat! right or wiong, anti 
vpeaks with divinely insplM wardi s^i{>ht to thf htari of Un; ItsteDiM. 
In ildfi licAven-born c|iialiLy el Inspiraiios, EurepeaD art Ima nurU 
rqnalletl, iimJ i>evcyxcelkd the art of Borohwdiir,'** 

(fere, as in the Imfun ideal type the {tmaller anatomical defiiis of 
dte figures arc su))prcs(te«1, but the real spnrk of life, the esicnre 
Of feeling is wondetfufl) manifested. Every group anil n'erv 
figure is .ibsolutely true and sincere m ejqiressifm, face, gesture. 
aTH.I pose of the body. The action which links the groups «nd single 
figures together, is strongly and simply told, widntut effort or striv¬ 
ing after effect; "tt was so,.because so it could oWy he*' .* The study 
of these reliefs is sj liberal Art education in itself This efid« our 
survey of important Buddlust relief sculpture. 
tnmofrmfky. Thc eaHiest sculptures in the round that we 
have, excepting ibe Mauryan finds at Patna, are perhaps the 


* Ifcnl,, ji. 11^. 

* rhW,.p. nS. 
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ilryads At Sunchip tormitig part of the gateways of the stupa. 
were in exit^lence for worship in private hometj. Thai statues were 
also tlesigucd is evident from the epics, wlitre Rama has a spemJ 
goklen statue made oi Siia to complete his horse-sacrtfiee. Of these 
early .Bnihmanic images and statues we have tio trace. 

I he earliest images we have are liudiilusi, represenutig tlie 
Uuddha The idealism behind the statues of the Buddhu wc- have 
discussetl in die chapter tm 'Ideds of Indian Art'. Early Bmldhism 
beitig u jjmttisiaiit cre^ii tialtirully lo th^ turrent Bnih- 

iiianic pnetice of Image-worship, fivit, m course of cinie, and by 
farce of coJitiict, the silent might of popular {riiditioti toll I upon 
the prolest)nts; ami they modilted their jiriitiTiive prutcstHiiti&ni by 
admitting uTipressions of the Master’s feet, or his Bmlhi iree, or 
any such index to represeni iheir Lord in their lialls uf prayer and 
worship. The practice thus creeping in grows, dll, in Mahayatia 
Buildtusm. the KTilighiened one is rejiresented tife-liUe as in aiiv 
temple of ilie Hindus. 

T he Riiddha in Buddhist Art was mo-itly representeii as the friou 
or teacher in the V agi pose, or as a king or the liotthisaiva. J he 
nodhtsaiva 

"*is tht idea} kitag of ^ta1liLhllar^Ul <#bo k;urnt 

himscH ^ Tliflf her mtiy diifprn;>y divirif: Jiiiiiii;^ mid becomt 

on Btjr ltd nnk with spirituitt wejipnos, v^litt-hi 

[ike (if Utr ^rput AryaJi nrr pTriiniufoil Htu! u* lal:v 

plai^trs 111 tbt Biicldlii^i punifii-^oti as. varioiiB iiiiinif'e^iBtHins uf Ihc BiuU 
t-g, OK’iiie I.o-tu^ AviitfikittfshAnrui und pivim^ Wi^idorn Of 

1 he Huddhii as the Cura m the posture of the Yogi is tiea 
-jepivied Ajanta (outside Cave IX>, -«i|iroaih. Java, and Anum- 
dhapnra. I'hmie are all seiilerl iMjsiures of the V'-i/ff style, except 
for ihe Ajniitii stulpture. Of all these the best is the i^lue [rom 
(. eyjoit reu-initMl by Jfnvel, Coomnraswamy and V. Smith, as ;t 
masterpiece. ] he Aarnuth Ritdi'IHa cf>nie:i next in mciir. .ind is an 
crtjuisitely wrought speiimen in Oupta style, 

^ Of the Utiddha at ,^niiradhapurn, jxinitniLifJy, ami of die other 
ligufts of the Huddba yogt represeaiPiL — In nhori of the whole 
>nohf,—■(.•ooni.iraswiirdy* says— 

I'ffpin* ts a pi‘*^h iittPiimm-nta| pTi liiui gf fhe E^^ypion 

pyrnmidi, jnul f;iiu:<> it itw ^n^atrsi Edcitl which titdiiin -w-ulp 

lure ever utlempied lu ii wfJI liiat we OacI |jr^H?jvtd e^ea 

^ msjgTtrfitenl nxnmpfe^ nf cumpnrailvi^ rarh dn!r " 

^ lliivrit fiitndlut^tk JjTjfkipj AHy ] 1 -. 

*Cooiti 4 ra^w£iinv-“ uf ViVUp S* i*. 
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Utter tranquillity atKi abaului*; serenity are staitiped tit every 
line ot the figtire, that ha!> jtiisseti throuj^li the stagey of 
human conflict triutnphandy, and has acquired 'passionle^' fJtotce, 
a state cievoid of all emotions. The 'eyes that look not M'ithotit hul 
within' show t hat their concern is not with things of the world. '1 he 
repose of the hands and the whole body geno^y suggest intense 
concentration of tlie mind; and the lowered cydids of the Yogi 
enhance this effect. The physical proportions are bcHutiful, and the 
technique of the statue mastej-Jy. ''Indian sculpture ha.s jjerhaps 
ttev®- produced any finer single statue than this,*" 

Another form given to the Buddha as a teacher is the "erect 
pose", with the abhaya niadm. In this ntanner he is representcil 
typically at Mathura ami Saniath. There is also a famous statue in 
this (lose at the Birmingham Museum in metal from Bengal. It Is 
in the Gu]tta style and is a fine piece of sculpture in the round, 
Dignity* and refinement ore brotrght out very skilfully by a simjde 
yet effective technique and. at a glance impress the observer. 

The liutlilhji as the ideal King or Bodhisatva, is best represented 
by a torso from Sanchi at the Victoria and .Albert Mu.seum. From 
its ornaments, it ajiiiears to be the itleiil Kshatrtya type,* and even 
more so from the lithe sinewj' figure, Movement is so well por¬ 
trayed, tlmt despite its condition the spark of manhood is there fur 
even a casual observer. Now let iis turn our gJize to the Br ah manic 
sculpture. 

How did the Bmhmanxc philosophy expressed 
iifitiffiitr*. divine ideals? Its two generic motifs i the 

Trimnrti and the Ncifaraj, their eoncejition ami represen¬ 
tation, have been diseus-uid in the preceding chapter on the Ideals 
qf Indian Art, Here we will examine the tnher forms the 

Brahmariic ideal gave birth to, and review some of them. 

The main lirahmanlc duties are the Brahma, V'ishnu, and Shiva, 
with their respective Slnilftir—Saraswati, Luxmt ami Farvali. 
There are other minor deities coo, but die ideals of a race are mainly 
indicated by the cliief God, so we will study their repressntatlonii 
nivJv- Brahma later on gets ahsorbeil in the Vishnu mid Shiva Cult, 
hence liis temples are very rare. 'I he best reirresentattons of him 
are at Java and Ele(>haiita.* 


* Hnurb liifjory ojf C^:iu7ri>ifrr>ri, p. t|7. 

* Ifiimltook Indian /IrJ^ p. 
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I^rabma Ht Java is magnificeni in its grandeur 
and dignity. The Trimurti, besitles representing the cosmiu energy 
in its tnree pha.ses of Creatinn, Preserviuion and Destruction, is said 
symtHiUeally to represent the three great prindples of Sattva, 

Titmat signifying activity, intelligence, and inertia and also the 
lundamental stages in the life of man, such as Childhood, Maturity 
and Old Age, drawn from the Aryan ideal of life, consisting of the 
firniorJachdrrH, the GrahasUt and ^annyiwi * Brahma accord¬ 
ingly is the creator ami the hriihimirhnWft combined atid mu.si there¬ 
fore represent actively all these varied aspects of race myihologj-. 
These have fcieen briltiantly comhinetl by the artist In the majestic 
figure of Brahma at Java, 

Vishnu, the preserver, L*; often representerl rerjin- 
on Iiis serpent Anartta, Hk shrine faces the East, so thru 1 ,axmi, 
his bride, may enter from the East as she rises from the Cosmic 
Ocean. Hk in^ges arc generally in three pofiular forms. The first 
k Atiaitta Sayi .^ruyffiin. where the God reclines with lordly ease 
on the spiral back of the serpent Ananta. with the Goddess l.akshmi 
by his side. I'his makes a very elaborate and effective decorative 
motif anti adorns the stones at Ellora and Badami. ^ 

The next important form of Vishnu is as Vasudeva. Here 
he wears a high mitre called KirUa, ami a long garland called Fiitiu- 
(Hflk, and is represented as an unqualified intelligent being.* In 
fact here the Gtxl takes a human form, hut still retains his trans¬ 
cendental nature, which k representetl by his four arms and hamis 
each holding a symbolic representation. Lakshmi is V'ishnu*s 
thfliti nr female principle without which the God is Incomplete. She 
is the embodiment of virtue, the goddess of beatity and wealth. 
About the best repre.sentaiion of her is at Ellora and Mam.-illa- 
puram, where she is churned out of the Cosmic Ocean by the gods 
and demons as a prke and bride for the Prewrver of Crealinn 
Vishnu. Together the 'Vishnu and I akshmi' motif represents the 
ideal of conjugal love. 

\'khnu k found in the reliefs i-u Matnallapitmm. Aihole. Htlora in 
ihe shrine of the Ten Avatars, and at Bivlimii. All these sculpiuees 
are in relief ; very expressive and fine sp^mens of deft fingers, that 
produced an Art so inar\'ellt>os that they have made the hard granite 
speak The churning of the oi:e;m, asssociated wnth Vishnu's second 


* C, C. Iliiattavharv«^: hiilmn p. 

WhfU.p. s. 

’ RhatUeh:iry;i; Images, p* to. 
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|T* tiip loniiise, owl of whii'h .trose the cky-break goddess, 
V ishtHi s hrtde, is a vcty poetir myth, ecjuallv' pooticaJly rendered 
at MnmaltiijTurom anil Ellom in some of ihe besi sculpture. 

5»hiv» Jtas inniimeiTihlc shrines devoted to him, as 
^vell as stHtiies and bronzes. He represents the ffimas'rc' or the 
tlfstrui'live fHiwers of the rosnicts. His shrine faces the West, where 
the life-giving smi sets after his daily round. He is represented in 
iwo iiispectSt che V'og; or ^Jah^ldeva and also ui his 

tamasic aspect as Shiva the Hestroyer or /JfiiwVntja. In Sovith 
India his most fattiuus aspect, that of the is not either the 

first or the second, but really represents I he whole Cositiic Energy 
in ^e forci of ^Creatjon, Preftervatitin and Destruction. In these 
\*ariotis forms Shiv-'i U Kcnlptured liejil at EJIora, Elephanfca and 
nadaml. 

At Ellnm Shiva is represented Ti jth his Shakti L'ma or Par- 
vati ^i.e the f.fnJrt-AfrtJjest'nrn motif —-at the summit of mourn 
Kaibtsa^ ndow is Ravaiia trying to overthrtjw the mountain. 
Parvaii Is alarmed and in terror cJutches hold of Shiva’s arm. The 
fiOfS suhrfiM^ atitl with the pressure tjf his left toe, presses back 
the demon. 'Hie whole action is suggestively rendered The dieni- 
ned calm of the V i^^'is umlluturhed in spite of the strenuous elJorts 
of the demon god, and the mighty' forte he brings to his aid in his 
lUcitiy and armifd form ^f\({ cnti trusts beaiitifutlv with iha 

alamjcfl ParyatJ Other events of Shiva’s life such as his in^irriag'e 
form rhe subject mailer of both Klephanm and ElWa. 

Another favourite represenuition. is of the MieHiy God in his 
fjmtirovft aspect* hfjth at Ellora rmd Ekphaiita, dancing his ilance 
nf d^iruction in a leiTific freniy. Here ihe movement and tremend- 
nus force is very' skilfully brou^i mit and strikes^ one in spite of the 
mutilation, especially ai Elephanta. 

In these cave temples of Elephnnm and Ellora* the Indmn 
sculptors— 

"plavetl wilfi clifltaroiiciirg, m great niasMi. of lU-Jng lock, wilh ihc 
fetling H5 ihr Gothic cathetirsil builders, ur a* Wagner ijlay«l 
wiita tonal^ hc^wing- out on a culosfiJit ijeafc tbi: fipratider contrast.^ 

of light Boil .sftatio to give 4 fitting ainvwphirre of mysterr and nwr t<j 
the Mintin^s J»nd ii4:u1piiireE whirM tDlil the imille^iA |rgrmf!i of BniMba, 
or thf tantastTr* Tojifui of thr Hindoo Valhalla,’' 

The next style nf sculpture are the Hindu temple reliefs. They 
arc too numerous ami stiutcred for us to be able to cId even ihe 
least juwice to the study within our limited scope. .Some of them are 
nmmly iVromiive, having linlc value ns sculpture ; whiliii others, 
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l)es.k[es 'jervjjig iJieir purcw^n ivHJim ihe ^rchiictturtil scheme, nind 
enhancing the dtarm cil the buildijig ,15 dccomijon, are Jinely 
wrought pieces of worknianship, that may I>e rankaf wjih some of 
the neatly goott specimens of tndian taniipturc. Some of these speci¬ 
mens from BhuvaneshwarA and Kiitinrak, tlalelnd, Atouni AIhi, 
where liuinan sculpture is conccnlcJ, are splendid. Wttcre design 
sculpture is foncemeiJ, U is (mi .1 high level everj'wlwn'c. Kather dtaii 
itiy more, wc shall tefer the feuilcr to sitnn* •!({ the illustmtiuiis 
given, 

The shrin^ at iVarnbannrn showjiyei atKJthcr phase and 

iliusiTates episodes from To deiscHbe these reliefs woultl 

take up too much room. As regturds their merits, as well as tlie 
merit of all these temples reliefs, we sftall give only one quutiitioti 
for [he rest die reader may fudge for litmself.' 

Dr. Grouemal/ says of some of the Pramhariam 'sciilpiures, and 
It can as truly be said tif other rdif^N in Aryavnrta pr<i|i£r, that they 
i^proach near to Creek Art in Truth *md Beauty, Sir James 
Raffles says of them-- 


“In itie wliole course ut rat life. J tuivc ttrvi-j- met ^irijJi iucli aiupttid- 
OUA and Gttishwl spcciineit^ af hinAtn labour, ami of the anti 

taste €>f ageai long forgotti^ii, etowded logathcr in ts> imwll a otJuipas* 
as in this little spot.'* 

This rompleies our hnef and inadequate survey of Indian sculp- 
t^e. wliich covers such a huge Jicld that selection Ls A*ery difficult. 
We have tried, ns. far as posiihle, to be guided bv our need and 
selected only those specimens that reflect dearly tfie ideals of the 
tune? and are recognised by authoftties to be works of merit. Of 
^t>ine rtf these wo have not been able to get the reprcK'luctjons 
and that has added to the difhcultv uf the task But w'e have done 
fur best to uvercome all ihese dlfticulties, and die conclusions we 
have come to are, that, the plastic Ait inileed was very w-ell jpatro 
msed, and therefore excelled. It seems to have a continuous history 
Or ascendancy, right from the days of Asoka u> about the lith Cen- 
’^uy. I he first flowering was simple yet natural and realistic, in 
qririt truly a rustic Art. untouched by the borrowed sojjhisticated 
Art of Asoka's Court. 

Mow this Art changed into the refined ye* resuained exuberance 
j ^U[Ka days, we have traced ; and with this development 
Indian Ar t seems to have soarerl its highest. There it rentainerl dur- 


For Un illiwtratinnii refor to Havd'v fwdj/m .^rrMlffiiFC a/nl PiiMiling 
' tu 

Havel; rndtirH 5 r.]ifAtur« ,iwJ Fu'trilmir, p. 135* 

«* 
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ing ihe whole of the cbsisic^l pertot] tliat (oliowed, at the end of 
^hjch ilcLltTie secis Iti. in the itionimieuts of thit! the for 

Realit)^ behind Maya, and the realisation of the Unity of a!J exist 
cnce and creation is amply brought otii. ‘J'he workmanship and 
tjxhniqite are so dTec^ve ea|>eciidly when wc Ltkfe the gmnJte and 
the lyird rodt surfaces >ntt> consideration, that to look at some of the 
spccimcn^j 13 to -iw^r ih^m st> overHowfrrg are ihev with ijic 

me^ge of lov'e am I service which inspired the whole bcmip* of die 
arttsta who credited them. 



SECTION III, Painting in Aucleoi India. 

That wste an Art very pt^lar in Ancient India is well 

known, but of its remains, we hav<e well nigh nothing, as Coomara- 
swamy toys, ncrt even a thousandth pan of wbit there must have 
been. The iwual rausesr-dic destructive forces of nature, and the 
of Musltm fanaiicism—are mainly responsible for this tack, 
oi ''‘r. coming of Mahayana Buddhism and the 

6/mfelt ^d because of the use of permanem material from 

the days of A^ka, sculpture became the fashion of the day. Each 
artist and craJteman, .wtight to give his worship as permanent a 
.orm as pnssftic. Sometmies painting n-as combined with sculpture 
reliefs^ at Amaravati, ElJora. anr| in thst form it may have eonlt- 
nnra, but at (he same time, fresco piinting must have suffered. 

Again, while sculpture was mostly in the liands of professionals, 
paumng, as we shall show, was n general aecompiishmem of all who 
claimed to be i^tviroi, almost as mndi as motleni ball-room dancing 
» ^nrded to be rn the West. Being such a favourite with amateurs, 
painting of a secular character must have been greatly in vogue, and 
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that ntay have been an added cause of ilie lesser favour ii receivo! 
M'hilc Biiddliisiu was jii iisceinJancy. 

A ver)- ilourishing school of ^eculir painting was in exist- 
eute, vultivatiid as a iliversion ami a wmrce of iitstnictinir by the 
t'ukuretl binirgeoiiue, is cTiideiicerl by the references m ihe liierdture 
tif the day.’ Not only was a favoured by the iHiurgeoisie, but Kingsi 
(ords, prinocs iimJ jirir>(;«=sta> afl practincd the Art, csinjciiiHy in 
iht fcimi nf portraiture. An integral pan of every palace iis well as a 
nobleman's manor was a Cliifi-fl- 51 wlfl and a whole establisivmeiu 
nf artists attached to it. In the section on at Avti^ai tvdia 

we have already cited a nuinber nf literary references to support this. 
At these. establishments dwelt lltc vraftsmefi and, W'lrfcers. under 
royvd patronage, whose sole buftiness was tfi uiltivate lUcir Art But 
no renwiins eveii of one such private rld/ru-thaiu, arc in existence. 

rhe only paintings existing, hailing from tills age arcaccoidingh', 
religious In theme ; iinU are to be found on the walls of A|anta, and 
B.tgh. The later discoveries at Sittannavastd in the falliiva King- 
doni of the South is an ndditiori, ami Sigtrlyxi f wh CeniuryJ* * in Cey¬ 
lon Eonipletes the list of the chief examples. Some fragments are 
also traceable in the caves at EJlora and Orissa, Some writers clas¬ 
sify the .Art of Sigiriya as secular, because the subject matter is 
not easily discerniljJe, lint to ur it appears that the ladies in the*ic 
jJainting.s appear to be c*iriyiog offerings, therefore very probably 
u must |>e religious in theme. 

Huein I sang who came to India as a piigrini in the ytb Century 
tells us, that, at Csndhara a tong while before his day, King 
Kantshka had employed artists from Bactria to paint the King’s 
palace, and such otJier articles as be desirel The convent of 
"Serikha' was the fitted example of this Art in that Kingdom.* 
I Ills IS the ijnly historical reference we liave tu secular painting. 

Literary reference-s to [xiinting and picture galleries are numerous 
in the Spit'S A the /ahjjba.f,* and the dramatm * iUerature of the 
age.^ fn the there is a description of Ravana's cJtfirii- 

^(tfu in Ceylon, In Bhavabhuti's famous pl^iy f.'hiinJ"/?eTna- 
Cltnritrn, we have a whole scene (aid in the (bUra-saiti, w'here are 
depicted in paint the itiddeius of ihe Rdirtayatitt. The scene is very 

' C. ^lehta: /nJi'eM Painting, p. 25. 

* t^ooffijirs.swamy.: J^h and ('fufts of Itfrfsi iind l'-Vyk>M, p. 6^. 

* Havel: hidiun Scuttiurt and AnVilrWi p. tij- 

* im. 

* fM.. pp. T5j-5^. 

* L'l.iiirnarcinwamy: .-irlj (Vnp. af indm and pp. 
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effet:tivd)‘ wcjrketJ out, fuil of tender |uiUs<^, ,'ijtil 
how much the An of pitting ^ideii the emljcjlishmeiu of the iwibice, 
J he effect of tnei^ pointings w ttnichiiig}) tleicribedi, and so tenlistic 
are cv, il«t Sita. very often mistaken theni for actuaf occurrenres* 

Anodier imeresiting reference to this Art is given l>y K, C, Hull. ’ 
Jmiutavahaim, the King of V'idyadlsaras leJJ in love wiiii the Priii- 
Mala^vati, whose portrait he saw pniitetj in a ht>ok coiUaTiiing 
pic^CH of the most heautiful women, pnesentef! to him by a mirt 
artist, l^ter he saw in flesJi and LltKid the object of his devotfoo ai 
worship one day, and his passion was further InterisE/ietl. His love 
Hlmost drove him insane. In order to dbiract and console himself, 
he iKU down tfi make a picture of his beloved. The young ladv, who 
Iwii heard of rhis, hid behind the hushes to watch the royal artkl 
at Wild;. I he artist King w'as not as skillul lii he might have ^en. 
wjth the result that the portrait he drew was «j unlike the original, 
that the primes thinking it to be the portrait of a rival, fainted. 

King Agnimitra of Kalidasa’s drama is first attracted to Malvika 
ihrough her portrait hung uj< in the cfei'fm-riila bv the Oueen's 
orders. ' ~ 

Ottshyania of fame likewise uonsole-s himself 

with the portrait of his beloved drawn by him sell, or perhapii bv a 
com lady. r t / 

In the Megiki-piita, there arc references to this mode of amtise^ 
ment ajia distraclion for the lover w hile the beloved is absent 

These references show- How pojiular and well-patroniseil the Art 
of [^Jilting esjiedally in the secular foerm in those dav.s, despite 
( hr fm thiU no actual remains have come to us. From the technique 
at , j^ca, and the liigh level oI the conieniporarv i>culptuitt and 
other tonns of art, we ntay conclude that the An of sepdar i»aint’ 

mg muse have been as highly developed as the other arts of die 
period. 

. ^^*^*11 turn to the still ^UHidving remains of the religious 
‘o ' exist, I he main centres we ha\'c nnmed are A iantfi. 

lia^h. higiriya and .Sitlannavasal . 

I he Art <if the Ajanta cavc-paindngs or frescoes. exteiuU right 
trom 200 n C. to ycjo A. L>. and hence many various styles are 
rrares^ted there. Yet. one remark may be made which is tnte of 
.Ml the best w'ork there. The same delicacy of expression, the same 
intensity of devotion, tenderness, and love <if nature, which are so 


' //iifory pf Ciraisahim m , 4 iie(,iin ttjiiia, Vd, III. p. 40S. 
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.^iriking irt stone in the C'lUptn Sculptflre tifi4 nf flnratnidvir, Hre 
transformer] here in coJour!^. 

)n [he earlier Csves we have the s<ime spirit of die joy 
of life* niuoui-hed by (.he ihoiight of misery, naive, simple, 
yet aJlttring, tliat ive see at Snnchi in sculpture. Bul in the later 
frescctes cfintern[Hirary ivith the ( iupta* and the classical age, we see 
a different spirit altogether. In spile nf the splentlnur anti paliv of 
the life representttJ, there b an expression of wistfutness on each 
face, which, If given aoiind, wotilrl speak, ''BeatJtiful as this is, it 
IS hitlle as oil life is, and the sooner we get away frnrr it ihe tjeiier"'. * 
The head of ihe liotihisaiva ffrc>nti.spiccel seems co say this more 
emphatically than any other irescoe. At any olber principal ligures 
also ^y so ; but the mitror figures all seem to be revelling in the 
joy «1 life. Very probitbly, they were tmi so ion died by niuidhisni 
as the prindpa] characters were, tn them the Bmltmantc joy of,life 
still seems ti> be fully awake. 

U this distincDon consdnus. or merely a reading hack into his¬ 
tory'? is a question each spectator most answer for himself, Men, 
nautre, ssupermen, and the heavenly beings, all seem to form a com¬ 
plete unity and equality, so sympathetically and In such perfect uni-t 
son of s[)Lrtt ace all the comjiositions rentlerecl,* Each particular/ 
figure is worked with obvious care and beuclemess. * However witle 
the expanse and varied the composition,* every figure included, 
whether of man or animal, has its particular incident to relate, de- 


^ i'p. from Sir U Birtyon* 

*"The men paint^il indLan life ns thpr saw it; (ind we lt^\ thr i^taw 

of a mllgiciu^ impulse behind the ^.Tratkrn, we are ^above aI! impr«TW*d with 
their int^Uh'e discovery nf tlic Ijeauty in natural mnvefne.nt* iiii?t4iH)itd atti¬ 
tude and neons The fresJi vigour the tshiibernnce cjf life wliich 

contains wUh nil Lt& joyoussness the c^pachy for deep mdandinty eom- 
pasfilurt, IS the domiiiAni Impression left on otir by l-ady Hartinifhsm’s^ 
heaiitiful copies. 

*Cav6 XV!, XVTT. XtX. XX. 

"C*ve XVII—Mother iind Chili)—fmm SiK-tusked elephant Jatakfl. 

* r4ldy Harrii^hain 3 Afuiifa, p. lO- 

• ^'The of Coylon h/* s^ays Dorothy Arciwr—one of rhp wnfker'ii 

IVhn 4 it'iy>tnpanled l-ady Harringhani—ntilile ^micrptian ami ctmtuint; 

raie groups which in themwrlves are gems. The spkndid elrpJiani^ <wayifL|f 
ihrough, tlw archway ready for hailli;, the with the flviti^ 

Kimws, the terrifak deiuoni!-, the exquisite proiip nf duncing K^irls 3till the 
musicians above, and the artniniing nf the King—-al) are uni led inin nnr 

mnrvullouif whole. The line in this pL-ture has an as^dtirancc and delk‘acy, ewn 
^arpassing ihose of other pittures at Ajanta". 

■ Sti-ge of CerTniTi •specialty the ^fronpH cyf daorerE . 
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stribtitl iU vivid)} and lovingly as ihe main t}ieJEe. yci st» well b*il 
.nncfti (hat ncithet lose hj- this cxai.tUude in cKactiiiou Thii. is in 
stnkiiigeontriisf ro the Moghul paintings of ihe later days, whaein 
cxcepuhe principal figures, the rest seem 4 terei>tyr>eft in armeaTHOce 
as weJJ as gesture ‘ 

ro speak alxjut llte marvelltnis tiichntquc and the comitletp con¬ 
trol nf the^hrush anrl lines in uncienT Indian ;>ainting is notour task, 
as_ It can he and has been very fittingly descrilasil* bv Art rritics 
who ijiicFtirstand (he process, fiut the variety of prjsefi, tlieir sinipli- 
eny and ease, combined wirh grace, and dignity, strike (he we 
or any layman ^en. There i$ tfie nv>st consummaU’ Art in 
every Jme and stroke expressing rnovemenf. 'ITie hands are perhaps 
the most expressive ever |mnmy«l in an}- An in the workl. 

The frescoes at Bngh and Siglriya ore exactly in the *ianie ’Jtyle 
and funded on (he same mspimnoii- Some oJ-rhe tiest fmmncms 
are given opposite The 'music party* from Hagh, where the womim 
are engagecl m a dance, is a masterpiece )jy it self. 

“Thfl flntire scene one of cxlraordinar} Ix-fliiiy «ng«l«r mrril, 
t*Hcjj amung rtic great mit.<trer|>utces of A jama ainJ Ifaeh, Alxtut a doiicti 
engaged in a dflmx, anrf m tXtjMisitp is The rhyiiim of it (iiin 
e™ the .Arhflis, and Ap^ra* art Mtn descending fnrm ihe hesmtiiti to 
witnrii. It. In the tUiqucni words uf Grifiiibs ,ypple tialnis 

beamiful wnmin bcscftch. explain, fhipr^^ir and 

J he pictures oppoaiic will show- how irue the remark is, for hand^ 
were a department in wliicJi the Imibms of the olden davs excelled, 
unsmpasseil hy any .ither An in the whole worM. 

T he nejEt main ^roiip is that from SittannavaaaJ, fir?.! norlcrx) bv 
I . A. ,,opma^ Kow, and further studied U his friend Prof. 
Dubreml froTTi I ondicherry. They are iLitext 600-625 A. D., and 
assigned CO [he rej^ of the Falla va ruler M ahem Ira varman T, The 
two sou^erti kingdoms of (he Pallavas am) Chalukyas were fani- 
ous For tli Qf (lutronage of An and cahure. Tin's p'.rticular jnonarcli 

■tow 5 .H'/Sr *“”■ 

'' '■ IJHly TloiTlnelum’j 

MjoIv ffarringhiim: Ajaiutt. p, iH. 

* V™”''-!*'; ^Of p-^fui*-. nti' sMlitd and floating 
Elm ' a ptvat imprfcsii, T he krtoulcdge of the ti-peii and ptisi* 

dflliET” ^ imiaring,’'-:Ajso 

* N. C Mdtta: JndfifU Piiinifw^, p. 
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Cif the Pa1la\'Sji to iiutelasK :ill in hi^ patronage? of the hne arts. 

N'ot only was he a patron himself, like his caniemporary Shri 
Harsha, but, aocordirtg^ to Dubreuil, it was he who lirst. conreiverl 
the idea of spreading in the Tamil country the mode of cutting 
temples in rocks. Vtchiira Chhita >vith the curious mind" 

was [he pen-name he had chosen for himself. Another epithet he 
hore was that of CftiiFakaf-puli —the tig^ amongst painters.' His 
mind and talent seems to liave Ireeti very versatile. Resides painting 
and architecture he seems to have given his att^tion to music and 
drama too, for we are told he liad written a treatise on dancing and 
music, as welt as a burlesque calletl after his epithet MuKutravikitr 
prah^saita,* 

1 he Sitlannavasal cave is a jaina temple, which had all its walls 
and ceiling covered with frescoes. But of these only the ceiling and 
pillars are left The main fresco represents a tank covered with 
lotus. Amongst the krlus are fount I iLsKes,, geeM, huffaloes, ele¬ 
phants and three men witli a lotus each in their hands. Their pose, 
their colouring, and the sweetness of iheir countenance, are, iiirleed, 
charming. 

The decoration of the capitals of the pillars consist of paintetl 
lotuses whose steoLs inter-twine must elegantly. l*he pillars them¬ 
selves are adorned with figures of dancing girls. Dubreuil thinks the 
frescoes represented are of Jain theou^gv; but E*J. C. Mehta 
surveying the religious history of tlie times, shows that they are 
Shaivite, and of the same inspiration as the fanuius bronze Nataraj. 
The figures representeif are those of the Shiva or Mahadeva, the 
Gandharvits and the hesiyenly damsels 

’*wiio« juppk ni<>vvtnein» fiave l»c*n uizinj and rtadrrtd with ilw 
CHsf and born of ibe ntMcrvaifon and a-^tbi^tic 

It was left to the artiM (d Southern India to crystallise into 
movement, as seen respectively in the glodbus figures of swaying 
immortal form the rhythm of the dance and the energy* of dynamic 

**]eadrij with |ewi!Tled €irnamcnl>, broad hifiped, narrow waisted, 
powerful and gractilTiil ^ (uuithcr^ ajid ^ tlte noble t’^om^eplian of ^liivn 
M Njae&raj the Divtnc I>anctr,“* 

*■ N. C. Mrhts; fnJiaii ^iiinhrtj^i p. 

p. y. 

* IIjuJ., I j. 
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These Apsaras are alraul the mosi efieciivdy refined thin^ one 
ever set otie s eyes on. Absorb^ in the rhythm of their daiite. 

"The e>es the fingers bear ihr unntijit^l^ahle stamp irf ttic snbiJe «jc«- 
used wiUi such poivcr and uj«nea«iiig insighi,**! 

tjiis cxOT^sion, the Art of minting seems to have came to 
^ aJt m Inoja, ^eepi for ibe 'seomr* iMinemgs from Guincat Tlsi 
toseove^, which are cumpamiivcJy of a low stontkhl (ta-is Cert- 
Awi''’ evidence of this An tiJ] ita reirtuttsance'under 

Akhar ^ lus surc^jrs. Yet with ihe Moghuls it hurst forth with 
Ihe dtiuhfe vigour of a new life How deep niusi have lieen the grasp 
of toe lechnioue and inspiration to develop so tplddy at so Sigh\ 
an impetust At Akbar^s Court, toe [lest fiamter Abd idis 

t ^ flmdii who even surpassed his master, and 

talent vras the talk of the whole court. Such talent ts 

rifitt- ^ •. IS only when there are genera- 

ttorts of mheriieil oif^e tout such mlent can arise. 

, V**/** ^^iii-stiiutions of fndi.u, that we owe the pres^vation of 
toe muon s An and technique even in times of the gTeutost dedhie 
as the niedievid j^iertotl was for painting. 



SECTION ) V4 A]lujic jinf l Dowtng. 

Music and dan^g are about the oUfcst known arts in India, 
to? a..® of primitive eonditmns. it b found often that. 

rtf hana*^** accompanied by mere dapping 

order in case of India W'e hardly know. 


^ J6R, p, it 

♦ Ain»j-AkbtLE-i. 

* Humbly * p, 2 * 
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because, as usual « we have tio e^'ulence of a reliable historical 
character ; iostead myths and legends abound, about the beginnings 
of these arts. Orahina himself by his active power Saraswati, the 
Godd^ of Speech, and their mythological si>n ^'arada, invenied 
the I'Vttrt.' and gave mortals music. 

Another l^eod ascribes the origin of these arts of nitisir, dancing 
and drama combineif, to the Great God Shiva, or Rudra, who, at 
the request of Brahinta invented this new form of amusement called 
the S*atya, and communirated it to Bhnrata, uho expounde^i it to 
the world in his treatise on the Nalya Shastra,* 

The historical origin, as far as the Aryans are oontemeil, may be 
traced to the Vedir age. The Rig-V^edic Frymns had to be chanted. 
For ihw chanting three tones were used. The Vedic Index also gives 
us the inforniaiion about a great variety of string, wind, and percus- 
sion mstrumenfs, which were in use in priTnilivc times.* Mejsic, 
rheretore, was in existence in V'cdit limes. Laier. with the 5aiiw 
T edn and the Gandharvit Vedii, we have certain evidence of its 
existence. 

During the Epiic age, music and dandng became acoomplish- 
mcnts cultivated by the arkt4XTacy, and From thai time tJiese arts 
progressetl rapiiily. With the rise nf Buddhism and Jainism, they 
were divorced from the religious fold, and were cultivated only as 
^et:ular arts. But. with the Guptas, esjjecialFy with Samndragupta of 
the V'ina fame, they were once more raised to their lofty sear 
Thev reiuained thus honoured and elevated with the whole Gupta 
Dynasty, which saw rhetir zenith. 

From thrtse days, nuisir and danring rontinue m fndia in tJits 
very day. Various imfHirtnni innovations have taken place. The 
MaFvomaians. greatly varied the style: yet, says Dr, Coomara- 
swamy, espedally of tuusic r 

An of muaW: of the prc^i:Ri ftstjr' si drriH!i ilfMiettHant 
llRcieii^ schools . wlmw have b<rtn hflndcd down, with 

miffits iififl eKp.^iisioii tti I he guild of ths hereditary munkians. Af in 
niher ^nd in life, henr aIh>, India fn 11 $^ thf wrvitderhil 

^ipcctarlf: of thd niilJ ’iurvivin^'^ of thr world,’ ^ 

Bv outlining the main features of rnodem Indian music, therefore. 
W'e shall be able to judge what w'as ihe state of the Art during the 
fieriod tleali with here.This, though not the best. Is the only mmhod 

' lonos: AjfHxicfji AWm nf }ht frutn RosentfiaTis bidiiui iWiitM;, 

P- I?*- 

* Cottmartawamyi MaJet ti( (rriture. p, i. 

* RosentKai. p. j. 
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lhai rail aic! us^ for none wf the reaHy authoriiative and «>riginal 
ivork.(i on Indian musie are tmttsLatwL 

We shfdl liTst discuss die nature and pitrpnse of Indian musir j 
n^l cmisider how this purpose reflects the ideals of life alreadv 
disi^ssed, and later observe how these views are embodied in ih'c 
various musical modes. 

I^iiiur* * nmi ^ 

Pm rpoH^ • ^ J I*'* ^ mtlSJC— 

I tssfcttiiillv tmpcnwjnJtl . ii reflects an ernotibf] and an expefTCdcr. 
winch an neeper awl wider arid older than the emutton gr wtsfiemr gf 
anv single tgdivjdiul. Its sorrw k wklioui tears, iu joy wititoul eeulta- 
tKwi, and it 14 passiunatc withemt a«y loss of serenity, tf is in Lbe dee«±t 
sCDse of tile word all huntan." 

Indian Art. and music especially, does not deal with indivi- 
emotions. This characteirstk strikes all who 
are able to imderstand and apprecLate it. In it, one hardiv meets 
■ sorrows of ar> individual's life, expressed so efTectivelj* 

in VVestern music, for example. Like all Indian Art. music never 
aimed at jpving the struggle of individual emotiona or their inten* 
The jHirpose of A rt,—noi eonsdnus of course,—was to esta- 
bush the identity of intuition and expression ' Life was a search for 
hidden Realities ; and ^ was Art, particularly tnitsic. What the 
musiciati did ivas, that he penetrated behind this veil of Mava, by 
lUs^mustc.^and with him took his listeners. TTiis is the Indiati theory 

of ittspiratinn ; Realitj* is there, wdiai the musician does is, he hears 
Jt : 

It IS then Sarasnroii, the ggddeft% of speech amt learning, or Naroria. 
whose rnission tt wa^ to dissernloate occult knowledge in the sDiind nf 

iJnf Or Vii^ Vrnat or Xrigliosi t^hose flutti i.n for cv« cstlUi^fi u* 

to leave the dm It* of, the work] and follow him—Jt h these, rather than 
any human individual, who speak through the stngtr's voice, and art 
SMfi In int iTwnxrmeflU of rW 


11 IS the iitiier reality of things. rather than any transient or partial 
cxpenence, that the singer voices, and the ilancer's steps or ges- 
tnrK work out. T^ose who sing here, eajTi Sankm-acharva, slug 
Ooil; and the Vismtu Piirana adds *'all songs are a pan of Him. 
who wears a form of sound."' 

Another purjxwe of Indian Art is that It establishes, the 

unity of all existence, ihe harmony of Spirit and Matter It brings 


* CofunaraswjuTiy; D.iac# v/Sfeir, p. 79 . 

* fhiif. 

* lUd,, p, 80 , 
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huinanitv in [uiie vs'irh the infimie It is not the purpose of the song 
to repeat the cotifu&ioa of Ji/e, but to express and arouse particular 
passions of the body and soul, in mao and nattire, to prove their 
uldmate oneness 

The end of life or existence was or jYtryofW, whai 

guarantee had one tbiit this reward ai the end of a liie of complete 
surrender and austerities was worth the sacrificef The Indian theniy 
of Aesthetics declares that ijj the ecstacies of love and Art, we al¬ 
ready receive an intimation of that redemptiond In other words, we 
are assured by the experience of aesthetic contemplation that Para¬ 
dise is a reality,’ And which Art can make us feel this serenity, and 
harmony with the uiu\'ecse, better than music? Music h^ the 
power to reach straight to the soul of the iistener. evading reason, 
which is an enemy of intuitive knowledge * 

Inspired with these ideals, the ancient Indians evolved roncreie 
modes of expression, which helped immensely to realise them Let 
us see w'hat these are. 

The basis of tnrlian music is die note, the elemental sound, whose 
combination in ascending order according to the region of the 
body, from the navel to the lips, forms the fuodamental gamut 
CmUiiimf, The chief scale of Indian music consists of 
«/ twenty-two notes, forming a sum total of all 

^■ 110 , notes used in all the songs- Bni this is 

a basic scale and never as a whole in its chromatic form used in 
sdtg^ng. The scale used for singing consists of seven notes, similar 
lo the C major scale. Tlie main notes forming a gamut arc now-a- 
days calleti and were in their origin assficiatcd with the 

cries of animals and birds serving as concrete tests for the accuracy 
of their rcprcxluction They are cTassifieil as follows ;—Shadgn (Sa), 
the cry of the peacock—RfsAoha (Ri). the sovmd made by the cow 
calling her calf \ Gandkara (Gah the bleat of thc .gofii; Modliyatiin 
(Mn). the cry of the heron, and the tonic of nattire j Prtnchnma fPa), 
the note of the Curkoo, or Kokila, dm Indian Nightingale : Dliui- 
vatjt f>i fDhaL the neighing nf the horse ; Ni^hada (Ni), the 
peting of an elejihant.’ Each of these notes again, has nartiattar 
places in body, such as the throaty chest and lip* from whteh they 

' CoomAraswamv: Dauw oi Stun, p. tlo, 

’ fkul., p. 

* p. S|. "Tfir is a inagH'ian, Bnd the wuig i» a rUual, a sacnid 

Ceremony, an ordeal which is dtsigncrl lo si-l at rest ihat wheel cf imagination 
snrf the senses which alone hinder us from cuntact with the reality'*, 

' Rothensta!: liu/ran 111 uric, p. 6, 
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are produc^ Sa, i& prodticai frr»m the na^l ; Ri, from the chesc ■ 
Ga. from the (^oat. Ma, from the palate, Pa, from the nose, Dha, 
torn the t^th : Ni, from the lipa ’ So that each note has its 
appointed place, atirl sontitfe, best vphen so |>roduce<L 

n* tlie comliinatiofls of they? seven notes come 

IVhat are called the Rttgas «i Indian musir. Five, six or seven, any 
ntinttw of notes are taken in appropriate comhinaiian and iKn^ a 
Titga IS Iwmed, One can imagine the number of eoinbiDations ami 
perinutauoiis that may be pcjssible to form different ragat ; but the 
majority of the sy^ems recopise jt* ragas. or main themes derived 
rom the six prmcipd thais, m the tangriage of li/egory represented 
^ 6 with their five wives each, railed -making the 

o 36. n ^some of the ancimit works mtice as rnanv as 400 
mgas and and their offsprings are mentinnecf. 

I he raga is the essential and basic mode in Indian music. Ev-erv 
in^an wng or piece is set in a particitJar raga or ragmi, the latter 
iwng the feminine of rag<i. and indicating an ahridgemem or nrodi- 
firation of the mam theme. A raga, is a meiodv mould nr die 
iFOimd of a song.* In it are embotlied the mi^ of the song, 
the num^r of notes to be ttsed. the (lardcittar miwle of going up 
and coming down the scale. an<l the inain notes namelv the vadi. 
and rhe Before the singer sings the song, he rambles 

round this ground plan to give the listeners an idea of the main raga^ 

1 hen. lie commences Ac song in a particukr Tnlu or time, which 
I nr -rniisic is selrlorn long l^ter. he commences to improvise on 
the mam tlveme withm the c;«m}>as.s -if the raga, an<J the rhvthm 
^d time provided bv the tab. Tins form of imf imvisarion is sffoken 

<" these exten¬ 
sions fofnpr) ioT Ae sake of cmMlishment. grace notes and ks- 

aan es The whole sorifj jft acf^oiriMnied 

by the drone of the which supplies die bnrkground. 

t syrhologically. die word Yoga, meaning colouring or passion, 
suggests fo Indian earn the idea of mood. The tviirpose i>f a iiniig 
■s to express and arouse 3 paitiruJar uiibim of paj^sions of ImvIv .iiuf 
m man and nature. Each raga isassocmto^l with on hour of the 
ara/iJ^ ^ ^ appropriately sung, and some are 

TFTHfWi^T sesisons* ;ire ^jff to {Infinite 

_ ■* ^ potent is considered a rnga when It is sung at the 

p per ime and seai^n, that legends tell us of a singer having 
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Lpumt himself in spite of being in ibe midst of a river when he sang 
Difjak Ka^a-f at the coinmanJ of Akbar. A (hmcing girl is said Lo 
have caused rain to come by singing the tluis 

saving a country from the famine threatening it.' 

Q/ 1 he origin of mgas are various. Some tike 

i^a^an*, are derived from local folk songs; others, 
like fogf from the song of wandering ascetics; still others are the 
creations <ii great muiiicLans by whose names they are known.* Then 
there are the season raguift such as y<ism»fa, which are derived 
by appro pruning a ([[ffereni mode to each of the (lifferciir seasons, 

“Tim! MrtisUi of India conoecicd certain sirains with ccmiD ideas, 
and wrfc abte to reeall the meinoty of autumnal merriment, at the clo« 
(,t Uie harvest, w uf veparatinn, and melancholy during the tioid 
months: uf reviving hilarity on the.appearance of blossoms, and com- 
ptetc vernal dcligiit in tlic month of Madbu ur hiinuy; of tungour during 
the dry Ueiit and uf refrcahmenl by the first rsin!>, whiirh ustii^ in ihi^ 
ulnnuib a record spring '** 

■fsifo. 7aia, or timing, is another miportaiit feature of 

Indimi mtiEiic. The Irtdiun rhythms are founded on lung and short 
durations, atid not on streita ; nor i& tlie beginning of a l«ir marketl 
by an accent. The fixed unit in liming is a 'section', ctmdsting of 
groujft of h,'vrit not necessarily alike. The rhythm ti countetl in sums 
tjf two or three.* Ac tinits the counting js very elaborate and 
lemnlicated. 1'he time is kept by means of a p:drot drums on which 
a ((tnafchi, dnuns the time and the singer keeps to that. 

other instrument is sulticiem to make the song complete and 
that is the tnntbnm. For Imlian miisit is purely a meliMlic An, imd 
IS devoid of any hannonised aceompmdmem other tlian the drone 
of thi: ttimbura. The ptire mdody is sung by the singer against the 
resotiantre of this 'drone' of the biAtbarri which consists of 4 strings, 
viliratihg the two essential kev notes Sa and Pa, It aids the .singer 
to keep in perfect pitch, and Sends that sonorous vibruting effect, 
without which the song seems hardly complete. 

itAiMM. 'I'he miu'ri themes of Indian songs are human or 

divine love tn all its asfiects, or the direct praise of God. The words 
are always sincere iind possianate, and mostly bnef. F*or words are 
not so essential to the Indian .Art song proper. It is the way the 
artist interprets the hhava of the rago either with his voice, or with 

* Kothrnttal; fni/ifin p. n. 

^ Cooniara>twsmy I vf ititM, p. 74, 

* Jones: \tttticid nmdt>s u/ the JfiWoiM, p. 17. 

' .'tdapieij from Dane* 0/ Nn?p, p. 77. 
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hk gestures if ii be dant'e that t5 of impormniie, Ai lunes meaning- 
Je^ end syllable^ are ti> Rnkh 5n ahp, Bijt as far the mean¬ 
ing of ihe ts coneemeii, they are effeclive because the)' end ihe 
*;uap' and attach it to the main rhythm and mood of live rago: 

nic msjt^ eswuMiy tbe ilngirr U a musklJiti, JiHwrVff^ the morr 
ilie w&fds anfe regarded merely afi iJw vthkk of musk. In the *rt song^ 
the lA-tinlg arr alivtay^ bnef^ Toiciirg n iriuyd, rather tlian irlling axvy 
^taryi arwl they are irttd to aiip|Hhrt \\w mmrf- with iittir rt^rtl to iKcir 
owji khgic/'i 

These are brieliy the main iiKxIes u^ Itidian musiK. From these 
Dr Coumaraswamy deduces a met^hyiucal [nterpretatkin, v'hkh 
id»ttilies this An ^so completely with natunit phenomenon ^ and 
illustrates the Unity of existence so wdU that the temptatirms can* 
not be resisted of incorporating the whole passage here. 

"Jn alt srt, tlwrc «r« mnrtumtti(al anct ttrtktJltttr d«nimi», mnsculmi* 
and femiomt! r&ctnrsi, Wihkh are unified la perfect form. We have lienf 
Ihe sound of the lamhura sriiieh hesird before the .sonj;, during tbt 
nnd crmtinurN after it: Ihat ia the Timeless Altsolnie, which •» 
as tt wa^ in the bcgtnmn^, ^ tiuw^ nniJ rvrr sJiuJt <ln ihe irther hand 
there is the fiong itseir. which la ihr variety of imture, «incrgii 3 g Ironi 
its wurce reluming at (he close of its cyde. The. harnumv of that 
undivided Ground, with this intricate I*artern is the tmiiv of Siiint anti 
Matter-'** ■ 

tLa t tM. Besides vVocal music there was also iofvti'tjmetita] 
music in Inilia. Tlve i^t known instrument U the Vina. Tliere are 
pictured at Ajatua, other itistruments too, but hardly any of tiietn 
appears to he of a solo cha/weter * li is the Vina that is the chamc- 
leristJc instrument of the natkiii. Invented in the remote past by the 
sage Xamda, it |t^ from that day to our day. been the most jjopolar 
and mott expressive insintmeni invented by a people’s genius It is 
a very difficult Snstrumeni to play, and proverb holtis titat aman who 
masters the Vina can afterwards plav any other instrument without 
effort. 

it is saki to be the nearest instrument in kuiship to the humiin 
voice, anri relfects ahnosc all the shades atwi variations that the 
human voice can give. 1| js thus able to sweep one off one’s 
leeti Just as a well trained i^rfud with a niellow’ voice can with the 
rhythiD of his song. In fact srnneiinies mtirh more, because the tone 


’ CoDmarjt^wnmy; f^ana ft Sha. d. rH 

* Ibid., p. fSa, ^ 

* Cuarnuriivwiuny : Daner uj finti,. p. 7 H, 
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k filwiivs [ttirc, whiti? the voice oi an IrKlian smger. though some¬ 
times of infn'nsic beauty, it more often than not, hardi, oversmitn- 
erl, tonek^ and sumedines even cracked. Titis brings us lo ihr 
important quesLicm of s'fjice production. 

f'hat there was such u science m the okirn 
fcium'it, aod very pifjbahly were ajl 
tile materials available, we would still be afik' 
to wwk out the prtncjjiles on ivhicJi llie science was based anil 
[irattiseti. Chie [mint at least is certain that whatever was, is no 
moie, .aiitJ we ver^- often have to eontent ourselves with the rather 
jiathetir spectacle of a briliiant singer struggling to express liimsell 
Lv' means of a ruined instrument, i.e. a bad vriiiie* I Jesjnie tlie lack 
or voice culture, one mu'it confess a singer sojiieumes creates I>eauty 
uml music of a womlerfiil diaracter by which the whole audience is. 
ihfLtWj, W'hJlsi on the w'ings of such rapturous melody, the atmos¬ 
phere is eniirely broken by occasional liaish notes and guttunil dis¬ 
cords, tlwit trantijxiri one I Kick to reality from an eti trancing vision, 
w'idt a rude start. How beautiful the whole w’oaJd be widiout these 
flaws, one cannot help but say to oneself t Why should these Haws 
he there ? 

Hr, Cooinaraswamy tells tis, and righilv too that the iiuUan audi¬ 
ence U not too pCinicLilar about the voice. It is the soog that matters, 
anil if tliai in renfloret! well, it is aide to correi-f and liarmnnise die 
teat tjf the effect by means of its imagination. So much to the credit 
f«f ihr: Indian audience and its cultural level and taste, lint that is 
no reason or excuse why the singer shoiild come for his cask nn- 
prefiared. 

No sell respecting \'lna or .Sharod player ever dreams of per¬ 
forming on a cracked or disfigured inatniment. Even t>efore a singer 
startH to sing, he is mettculously carehil ihax the Tambum, Snrnifgrs 
and Tflbluy are in perfect pitch and resonance. Why should he be 
so very careless about the most important part of his performance 
his oivti voice, and whv is that the worst prepared, which should 
□ut of these receive the most attention? The vofce is surelv far 
more imprirtant than the Tiifif&iiru or Savatiffi to the whote simg. 

I hough not the most important element in singing, the voice is 
idler nil the \’rhicfe through which the singer expressies himself, and 
hence he wight to have it in [lericct order. Order iJoes not mean 
correct rendering lor tlwt the Indian suiger lUins to |»rfectJon ; but 
tone lie never swerves from the pitch even for a momeoi, for to sing 
netUT is ;i fault Inilfnn music can never tolerate. The ibiy it learns (o 
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^ve the oth^ aspect of the same vchote, tJie tone, as much attei'- 
tion, SuH^/iila witl indeed be an Art very ncflr to perfeclioi). 

h is to this end that quite -a good part of our efforts in the future 
shotttd be directed If we have bsi our ol<l scjence it is a sat! riic 
iio doubt: but ttie way out is not to reconcile ourself to the lost, 
but to stir oui^ves to find a solution. Civilisation is sufTtnently ad- 
vjmcerl and science fully ptf^grttawd to aid us. l‘hc West luis a very 
scientific method of voice production, which though greatly unsuiteil 
to Iti^an requirements, may be improved upon and adapted by anj' 
sufficiently intelligent and cnterprlsuig slmJent who stiHlIe^ iwfiili. 
and of course makes it his life work. 

This la rnther an unusttal entliiig to .a section on music as an 
Art form in Ancient Iridia. liul as we luive attempted lo eTtplain the 
ideals of the past froin the present, a few words on the pn^m 
condmon, and, how ihehiture would benefit from the [«isc—^withrHjt 
this atm the study of the past is futile—should not be amiss. 

The sister art fjf fJancing was as |)opular ns thfit 
of music, and prarlically inseparable. Ritualistic dances must havi^ 
been known and performed in tire past, af^mt the same time th-it the 
sages of the Vetfas recited their lUatdmF r<:iUJid alxmt tlie sacrificbiJ 
altor. Ai ti^e Mahavtata* ceremmiy, maidens ilancetl I'ouiid die lire 
ividt w'ater-pitchers., while the statra wa.s lieing performed. They 
poured water qn the fire, as an act of sjTtipatbetic magic, intendetl 
to {irtxluce rain. At the dose of the Horije Sacrifice, girls diince 
round tlieMayalij-a fire tTith water [xjts on their heads, tieaung the 
found with their feet and singing. " I hiais honey" It was, perhaps 
Irani these beginnings, later stnuigly infiucnceinjy die Pmvid ele¬ 
ments. chat the dance in Liidta develojieii. During the Buildhist aful 
the Classic iige, in spite of Bufklha's injunction against the tlanrcr. 
both the sculptures as well .is die paiiitihgs bear witness to the jvj[iu- 
larjly of Ae Art. It was u^j .15 a form of worship, as so many oi 
the Bharfuti niitl Am^trsivatt SrClilpluiii ponirsy* Its civic function 
to affnrn the courts. ?snf1 honour n liui k wai; reaJly in fnHni*s 

^^'^r^l<llse that the Hance proper* of which the earthK- mnd-e was a 
f>oor^ imit-fttrani was indispensable The and 

in K^RsIasa* nta^ed the in^fiimei'its. sang* danc^, and acted to 
amuse the celestial t'leings, taughi by the Great CJfwl 'Shiva", who 

* nWryiiJiii'iif i^,th Bdltioa* Dqnicc^ pi 

j DaMf!,. m Ihc rcUtfs Bharhut ood ShfvzUh And m ihtr 

pRinicd wal|^ of Aiantiii and i^l Am&rairalL lo hsivc been aixt^lcd 

■Ai. -j riuinl or fnnn wf wjiinliiii, jwfginjf from llw drvirtinn ck pressed on the 
fuL'c of ihr dmnorr*. 
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liimself ilaiicoJ lo express his joy t>r indignation, with dirwat ihe 
whole pantheon acting as his choms, enraptured with the rhythm of 
The Divine Dancer, the Creator of the Art of Dance.* 

Shiva is one of the main figu^es^ as far as Tndian flaiidng is con¬ 
cerned : and his most popular name is lhal of Nataraj, the Lord of 
the Dance, He performs many dances, tind no diAibt the root id&i 
behind all these d^ces is more or less the same, namely the mani¬ 
festation of the primeval rhythm ener^. He is represented in vari¬ 
ous dances, at EUorn, Elephanta, and in the brooaeaof *Soiith India, 
some tif which are superb expressions of the rhythm of the Dance, 

It ap[)eftrs, in hiirtorical times at least, that South India was more 
the home of the Dance than Aryavarta. In Aryavarta. dancing 
in sculpture Bharhtit^ Sanchii and Arttviravaci,* At 
Borohodur there is waitpiured a skilled dancer exhibiting heforo 
the king. T he frescoes at Ajaiita nhoiind in groups cjf earthly 
danc^'rs as well as the hcivvetily offsarns, the most famous of these 
groups Ijeing the ones in the fresco representing the scige rA Ceylon 
and the dance party. Hut none of ihese in themselves embody the 
^'ssence, the spirit of rhvthm, as do the famous Nataraj liton^es o1 
South Itiflia. or the fre^-oes of the Palhva Kingdom at Sittaiina 
vasal. * 

Shiva's ftifice preseritn + in the miuds 

of those who lirst dancerl in frantic, anti tK-rlwps intoxicated energy, 
in honour of the pre-Aryan hill goeb, afterw-ards rnergetl in Shiva, * 
From this VHriouui dBiTt*efl of Shiva, three importfiiith of 
which tw'o are cmhndieti in sculpture. The first is an evening dance 
performed hi* the Oreat riod. on the' snowy ftuminit of Mount 
Kaitnsa— 

■’Pladtijj llie mother of the threr wnritifr W|X*fl gtiltlai JhmiM’, 
snidcVrl widi procioas gTnt&, Sulapani dancts on the iH'lithtft nf kailana. 
jtnrt nit the puher around tlim. Snffl^*;ati pkys on the Vmn, 

Jiidro on du- flute. Brahma iMilds the t'tme-mnrkmft rjnilxUft, l.,j»S{FihTrt 
begins a song, Vishnu plays ou (!»■ (Imm, and ull gwls rouiwi 

uWt, tiantfhnr^Tis, Vakshx^. Pampas, tTragas. SuWhas. Sadhvas, 


*■ Cp. llltistratioiv i»np- 

* Cp. niiistrations opp, , i 

• “Tt was k-ft to the artist^, of o'outhrrii India in co#iiiliK/r niii> 

fonn, (ht rhvthm of thr rlnou' and the utiergy of dynamtc niovemenl, as 
respwtiveJv 'in the glorious figures of swaying Apsaras (Pallavnl hwded with 
jewelled omarntnls, broad hipped narrow wairtttl ifwrrfui and “ 

panthers, and In the nnhle <'onrrpiioii of Shivji as ^at3u■a] the fltvmr 
Oancer.'* M. C. Mphm; Jju/iaii Pumhog. p. n 

‘ Ciwriiara:,waiJ\y i liancf *i,( Siofl, p, 57’ 
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VtdviiilliarAh. mul hII tlw bciiig*. dw^elliiig im liw? ihttx 

-n.-arlds, asHwnhicd Shffc to the «Jcstial dance, and bear ibe 

musH- ftf ittc divine choir K rhi^ liour of iwdigtn." i 

K'orescjiimg his tainusk ajifcm hi. Bhaimva, sculp* 
tufcu b(p^h Hllfir*! ^t\fl Elcphatiid, atioihcr of his favoiinte 
iUjic^.' fi |!» perfonpeil in cemeceriejs und burntn|| grounclR,* 
where Shivtii LtyiiiiJIy In hfs? ten-armeti form, dances w'ildly with 
Dev-j. a«a:omfKinied hy a troop of capering iiiijis. To ihiA ilaiicc aleti 
ts g^i'en a pre-Arj'Ud origin, which in the nticteru liays was wrfonu* 
c*<l by a deity, half goci and half demon, htifding his inidni^it revels 
m the sombre sLUTounding of a crematorium. When associated with 
Shjva, or his Devi in the tamastc form of Kali, in 5a«,fl and5(rJt(i 
htemture, this ibince takes on n most profourtd implication.' 

His l^st dance, the most important from the point of view oi 
Itichan Art^ ^ the famous yatjania performed in Tillai’s Cotirl, 
which is the subject matter of the of NaUmJ, on which s«- 
UKiny South htdian hrunies are based. Ttve tnosc apt ancl beautiful 
rendering of this motif is the of Madras Museum, and after 

that conies the fanioits statue ai Tanjonc- 

this daui'C is important, in ortler to under* 
stami the signjfirancc 'jf the various accessories and anCvkies signi- 
by ^the four armed form. A group of heretical rishis were 
perform ing austerities in the forest of Xaragam, in order ic* ilestroy 
Snmi. *TTie Great Ciod^hearrf of this, and went there to confront 
them On recognising him the risfates, hv means of their incanta- 
tions. ratsaJ a fierce Iv^st in the form of a tiger, who wvMlv attiirfceil 
Shiva, with a smile on his lips, Shtvri lifted the animal off the 
Ijoiund, ami with the nail of his little finger stripped off its skin 
ind ^mmphantjy cast it round his neck. The riskies sorely dis* 
appoinierl redmiuled their efforts, and there arose a mightv setpciii, 
who his.'tef) past to ntiack tlie God. With equal sang-froid. Shiva, 
rook Che ^fj^, and wreathed it round hts neck where it hung like 
a gnrland.. The anger of the rishies knew no bounds, hfakitig a 
(iivil des^mre effort, they prmfiicwl a malignant dw-arf A/nifveffrn 
Shiva. L.'pon him the Great God pressed the lip 
Ilf ^ L , creature^s back, and there in triumph on 

**_ back he performed this dance of trhiniph, goiLs anti 
oshics forming the audience. So mars'eHous was this exhibition that 

- — d: 

* Cp. UltintratKtn, pp. 

^ Contn^rii^wjtmv^ rt/ jj. 

* IhiiL. p_ ' 
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tR? 

Ati Siisbau tn* i>« .illimt!il u* ijehttld wttre more ikis mystir. 

dance, and Shiva jiromisetl W perforni 5i pncc Again in sacred Tiltai 
rhe centre of the Llniveree. ^ ^ 

fl is this danci^ ihai is repr«sentct,i in the Salataja Mottl. We 
behold a four-amieit fomi, with one roe resting on the stibdtted 
dwarf, the other leg raised, to give perfect poise to the form. One 
of his right hiiHils holds a dmin ; the wtud™ of the other signifies 
hq»e. The kft hands, rif which one holds the fire and die othty 
jioints to the dwarf, arc each on the oppOTite sides. Round his body 
is wTCiitht-tf the snake and rhe tiger ^in. In either ear he wears 
a man and ivoman's ear-ring, to signify the tluul nature of the 
complete being, f [is face wears an expression of intense rapture, 
and hts utiiUefl locks seem to be whirling wdth the rhythm of the 
dance, in w'hirh is eitlwilned the holy Ganges, and crowned with 
Chandrn which completes the w'hole array 

The whole etwitiic energ)' citiboilieil in the five activities of Shiva 
.ire rejireseiiseti in this daiice i **Our lord is Ae dancer, who tike the 
heat latent iit fireworvl, diffuses his fiower in mind and matter and 
makes them dance in rheir turn.' 

"Ofi mv Lfiril. ttiv liand holding ihr -^*retl <lram made ard order- 
nf I he hciivenf^ and eanhiv and inlwr worltk and iimumetable souls- Tbj 
lifted hands pnitret laiih ifie conscious arid unwmscinus order of I by 
creatian, All lUesc worlds j*nj iransfiimii^fi bj' 1 Hj' hand bejirtn|r firfr 
Thy sarml foot ptanlcd nti ihf cjnjutid* givifs an ^aK>d^f iH tlir itred soul 
struggling in the toiU of csusality Ii thy lifted fool ihEii grants 
nal bliss to ihos^ that appronch Tls*e, These fi%i: a 4 .-Sion& an? indeed llij 
handi^vnrk/^ 

tit ^hon the rJruin rejtre^iit!; the cteativc activity p pioter- 
ti«n enmes frorti hand of hope : front tire prOCe^e<k de.^tructkpti » 
ihe rat&CT:! leg gives release, and the reniaining hatul [^intmg to 
the foot, gives refuge to the sout * This is the significaJite 
ihe Divine dancer^ IS dance, ft is becaoj?? of Him that life conies^ :tfid 
ebbs when he rhnof^. 

”lii tile eight nl Brahma, naiiire is men, and citenni dancr Ull SJiiva 
wills ti He rises From his papune and dantltig ^end* ihrough inert 
matli^r pad-*ilag wave> of awakenifig §ouJid, snd JuJ maltcr also dances, 
app^-nr^ng a glory' round about him/** 

7 hese are heavenly dancers ; fhc dance on citrlh U fashioned on 
rhesc* When the folfower^i of Shwa worship him in dancei or w^hen 


* Conmarartwainy: of Sn'rt, pp. 5^^^. 

* Ibid.f p. ■fjo. 

* Ihid., p. ^ 
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rhe diva-dnsi diuitts’ rounid tiie miugo of iht* (jod tniiihTijietl in fhfr 
temple, jn Is ihi$ Divine vlatit-ej who is their msj>ir*nion, and with 
hiti tTcaied Diode, they expres*i their adoraimn which feadu ui 
aclf-forgetfulness. 

The next ittip<irtnnc Hgure in the art dance in India is Krishna, 
an iticsmiiiion of the (jod Vishnu As a cuM’hertl he frolics anti 
spom. Tvith the milkmaiils m Bnndaban. With tlie exquisite music of 
hts he draws them aw«iy from their htintes niitl nccupatioit 

to dance with him in the green meadows. For Krishna is a divine 
loy^ wdl as a divine ilancei ami musidan, a r,od, whu s^iorts 
V¥iih the milkniiiids whir represent the ^ju)s <if inen. flia liute 
makes them forget alt else except their intense love for him TJie\ 
clanre with him in diriixe : they give thdr all to Iiini ^jH- 

inglvH without so Tnuch as a quesliuu or tile hope of a reward. Thit'i 
shoulc) meq ff>ve God^ is the moral i*ehind this frolic, as etnlinda^l 

t>r ‘circle of passion\ a danr^ whirh 
Knshaa danced with ilie gapis on the shinmg banks of the moonlit 
Jamuna, 

Krishna giv^ us two dances ; the first is the Jatice of triiimph 
following the victor^" over Kaliya;* the seeemd dance is about the 
niosi favourite country dance in Brindahan and the localities round 
about. !t IS called the m$a manJnlci or rhe general cfinice that 
Krishna danced with the gopii^ m-iking each gopi believe tbai be 
was dancing with her alone^ while he tLmced ivitli everyone. so 
^itt did hii move, and so info:sicatei:l W'erc the gopis^ wiih the dance. 
Th^ dances reveal an erotic meaning and are of the E\'pe. 
[Jcrfc^rmetJ by rhe Apsoras of (ndra’s parndtser 'ind hv tlte D^tt~ 
rffinW and +Vci:cilmjVun earth.* 

These fwOi ar^ the patron tJeltieii uf the nunce There are 
frthnr minor deities, such as Kali and Ganesh^ sissocrated with rhe 
dance, hui they have left harcHv any impres^^ on the rbinreas a birm 
of nieial expression. The purptj.'^e mui ideal of the Onnee are the 
same that of mtigic, except that what one gives in ^otmd rhe other 
gtv^ in gesture* and these neetl not be repeat™). Kow let oa see 
ivhat foniiii IndtoD tiajiCfng look on eiirtli. The wodI metining 
nctiiig and rlaneing both, carries the rn&'iDing of the modem reim 
dance. ’ ^ 

Dancing in Ancient India meant "rhyihmic shewing” nr ges- 


* Cocnnara-.warny; Mirror „t i>p. fU. 

* p. g 
^ Ibid^ f p* 5 . 
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RKVIEW OF Aid'S IN AMMf-NT IKIilA 

ture? 1(1 musit!. Natya iFieaiil uJso tiie drama, for it combines musit:, 
dancing nnd acting all toother, liharata in his iVaijii-iha^fTa <]eals 
mainly with the oJ the ‘drama', of which dancing and music 

are constituent parts, Ckaaic Indian Dancing is essentiaily an an 
fjf movement and gealure^* <(i which the foot is no less Important 
than the haml, the eyedirow no leas si^niilcani than the poise of the 
neck, or the lines of the whole face. Space woukl not pemut us lo 
make even n bare mention of the loS Jcfiruim^, or the several 
rec/((tfea,s etc., in which the classic treiVliae writer h^ 
crystallised the technique ot tins Art. Bui this much may safely 
Im added, that 1 ndian classic dancing is an art with a clear purpo^, 
in which every pose, every step, even' gesture of the figure or the 
lips of the e)'ebrows has a ilciniite signiiicance* that no true artist 
can violiite In his search for originaliiy or self'cxpreteaon. The ^t 
is never allowed to l»e a mere aceonipH-shTrieni, It taxes the arti^ 
more perhaps than any other Art, becauiie lie has to nufinifest his 
own jiersonalitv within the almost cast iron frame wotk of the riil^ 
governing ihis art, asexpoundo t by its classic and inspircti progeni¬ 
tor. I'or it is through die tiieans of this gesture language thar^ the 
rum, the essence of Art or beamy as we have e\[ilaiiied 
is evoked in the spectator. The speculjitive mind of the ^anc'ent 
Indian sotight to fuse all his lietng and activities with spirituality. 
The Dance therefore hail a Spiritual -vigniheante intlependeni of its 
theme or charm for 

"By dcarlv expreuing ihr flaviHir. and tnabling mftn tn tnste thereof, 
it givta iKejh the wisdom of Rrahma, whereby they may undefStaiMl 
hiiw iviirw buJsjT1^ss is gnstabfei from w^hioh spring's iniliirercntc tg siirh 
husmcs3i,'and I herefrom, arise (he liighesi s’irlUMof peftce and patietitt. 
aiHl, Iwnoe may be won (he bits* of liralsinn,"’! 

How did the Art in practice embody all these ideals? and whai 
forms did they take? It appeart, ihere were about three mam dance 
forms in use 1'he fimi was or rhytJiTnic movement widiout a 

thttme. This was perhaps the most dlffiimlt and the twst expression 
of the Dance as visualised by its creators. Within the ^njiass of any 
particular raj^a and fiifd chosen by hini, the rlancer gives us lii^ own 
interpret.itiotis of the felmitu or mtxid of the ruga. Just a.'i a smger 
.ifter he has given us the outline? of his song, illustrates the 
by means of variations on a jiarticular theme in his ovvn voire by 
means of nfnftr, biiumptit, tan. meatni etc. so a (Lancer, when he is 
dancing a wdiffl expounds the tiirioiLs mooth and pluises ol a piirti- 


' i;tf*‘yrl(i^iiediti BKlf»r(iir 4 i—i.^th lidttioD. p. 30. 
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ojliif raga through his body uihI moremenis. Tu use Sanskrit 
phmseolngy thf anrj of itve raga are uitt^^reied by llu‘ 

dancer's gestures. This form lias no exponents left, ur* if there an.- 
any st^y artists who do perfomi the Hnfhf they nrr t'cry diffitult to 
trace in tt huge coaniiy [ike ours, 

1 he \ rifyti fontsi* next in d«r order of merit Here cemtin al> 
stractint^ or idetui, or even dehnite thetnesi are visualisetL imrei- 
formts) into atrtinn, and reinted to the audience bv tneari^ of thr 
dancers movernents and gestures. ‘The down', thi.- spring', 'tlu‘ 
birth of Luxini'. 'the peacodc*. various episcjiJes ffotn the'.4/ay- 
oharohj, Krishna s iiiiie , etc. are some of the varied tfietnes fie 
quently used, ritis form wlien pr<»(ior[y performed la a rival tff 
watch. As ttie dancer giides h«ore u.=., unfolding Hi& 
through every atom of his being,' hK eyes, eyebrows, fips. expras- 
ston, gesture and jilay of die nnger, and movemeni genemlly. we 
are for the moment entranced, iuid in our imagiiiattoiis iranspt^ited 
away from ourstlves into the realm of Rlivtlim ami llm 

furm of dance together n'ith 

the si'sicr Art of music, miist Iw rcf^ardwi itsnrpjTS*-’nliii|jf ihr OH*5>i 
thTim foon of lotlisn pr^cliciit rulturr now fsiirvivtn^," 


—one of the most beautiful ami movinguJ Arts.* 

Alin frit js and (urrhaps the itiorsi iiopular furtD of 

tile danev tiovt sttrvivjng. U sets forth a given theme by meiiu of 
song iutd gestures combified. Its sinipllrity onmmired to the last 
tw'o, which dn not need the aid of a sung or jk ivtnds, is seJf-cvidrni, 
\ et. It IS an attractive and vttry cnjovable form when ii is not stere<v 
yped and entirely fonnaltsed. At |jie moment it exists in a very 
decadent fonn, in the hands cimrtesans and prosiiiuies, who 
rave prescpi'etf merely the outer frame or skeleton, and the .incicm 
tinges and gestures have lost their meaning and slgidlH'atice. 

I tnse Art forms described are mo.<;dv secukir. Rut. that may be 
bcctiuw their proper slgniftcance is not iinderitof*il. Were we n- 
e ve into history and probe for their meaning, we might discover 


4UVl»tio» fTOm iVfwpr .•/ /Iirf/iir#i 
w’ irftditLmaUy by ut»r anciaKm must tlirrefore ha kefB In 

k T T)w Cflite iau»i 

. ‘ '''f ****^^' meaning mcisi be aliown bv iIil hand: tlte 

^ rhythm (fff/ii marked by 

glitnc^s tlm mimi wfufre the mind m&nd fidkw^i 

Ifie miKid lJi«r k the tkvm.r 7 

' Ifioifiarainh-airiy : ,Uii-rrt/ <)/ p. it,. * 
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that most of these dances are religious in theme dressed in a secular 
garb, like the Krishna (tmces. - l- t* 

The religious dance proper is that of the Detjadasi, which is a 
Maoce of worship*. The dance was albwetl intoThe Bruhinanic foWt 
upon die justification tliat it aided the fulfilment of the four aims of 
life. “The Artsafe nc>t for our insiructioti" says an old writer 


"But for otir delict, find this delight la niunethine more riisn 
sure, li is tbt jmillifct testhsy of liberadon Irom the re^leys aetivriy ol 
the nimd and the srnsee, which ^re ihe vdl* of reality, 
onlv when vvv tif® Bi o^ctf with oii«lv?a, Froni the love of mAny ttingB 
we ^ led to Ihe exprttslan of Union, and for this rtaMO I ^ruvcii^t^ 
chaH doeis nut hesitaie to compare the acWirt’ « danem' en wjth, < e 
practiev of Voga. The secret of ad art la selT-forgetfuliU'hS the best 
form of Melf-rtaJisation, paiadoJtical ae it may stiimd. 



SECIION V. Lilcrarr AtU of Audoat Ind»a. 

Henr. w* have the most extensive fieUl to chnpse from ^ faras 
the materkJ goes. Besidi^, it must, not l>e forgotten Jhat Jhe 
luer^iry Arts the oldest we have, |ildgtng. of 
existing remains. The hymns of the Rig-veda are f * 
creatitra of the Aryaa people, as well as the ^rlicst Art mommimts 
of India, barring Mohenjodaro, From that tune miirardsi the Iiict- 
ary Art of India has been growing at a cixmI pace. 
riia oh snwee. Art, poUpcal, 

problems, have been written from tune anmemonal. To these liav 


‘ tMd, 
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been added creations more peculiarly ot the literary muse proper, 
v'u*, poetryj dr^mtaf and fictjoci- Not only Imv^; thiese been 
loped ill Vedic gnd Sanskrit* but also m th* various vemii' 

culars, ^d especially in Pnli, whidi wa^ sa;ond In importanct; only 
to hansknt. Ry the time we reach the end of our tHfrioti, therefore 
ftterature is a most prolific Art. 

But we cannot, for obvious reasons, use literature thus in its 
Widest se^e, meaning' all kinds of writings of a given jieriod on 
every subj^l This work deals with the Fine Arts ontv. Literature 
has, therrfoj^, a very narrow scope, since we have defined the Fine 
Arts to be those whose atm is to reveal heautv and to give srope 
tg the a^si to find and express himself. Ttiere are varwus forms 
m the above entimcratvil list of works taken to be liiemture in the 
general sense that have no such pretensirms. 

Literature^ Sir J-i Morlev^ defines fis 


’'iwituig dJstla^pjJshcd bv artistic form or emotional appeal, auU 

human arr 

toitched with 3 certain largeness, uiniiy and atiraction of lorm.” 

'^1 he best expTCs.Rion of the best thought reduced to writing'‘ 
says me /incyciu/iiieifw Britavnica,* According to tiiese ddinicions, 
and the general usage, the forms of writing that come within the 
sphere of literature are poetry, fiction and certain forms of prose, 
II mese torms contain the t^uaUdcH mentitiivcd. 

wortl in ifiis its limited sense, anti deal 

Lrl? u"" has been the method 

1 ^ Will tm-olve Iciiving out all ihe Pali and 

the vernaciilara do not faU within our 
, and bemuse it is m Sanskrit only that we have the l^est 

nS^ SaweSe verruiciiJars .ire 

a country is through its 
gtKHl (unless perhaps of the 
Rtjh^yal nf Omar K hay warn) somehow 
empty and imr^. Ihe present writer's inability to go to iheU 
onmnals for lack of any acquaintance with Sanskrit i/a greater 
titan ever in this chapter. For Sanskrit is a verl- dim* 
cdt language to translate, anf the beauty of the sedse and sound 

miLt ^ part nf its diarrn, is hrst in tramlaaon Again 

most of th ese aitcieni works have been translateil hy non*Indians. 


* tVvbxiff OifTiia^nury , 
^ t>ji JJt€taiurr. 
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nnd so leave one ever in di>iibt as to whether they have been able 
10 grasp and undersxand the real spirit behind the workj which is 
wliHl niakes the transtator of Oirtar Khaj^am bo famous. Hence, 
though the maiecFal for tliis portion of the work Is ready ample for 
a person who can go to the originalSp for this writer it will kive to 
be Jimited to the ej«ient of go^ traJlsbtions onlyt which are noi 
many. 

In treating the Uierary' monuments of ancient tiidia^ and 
I heir place in the daily life of her j^eoplej neither a hiif^ory nor a 
criticnl survey will be attempted of the whole Sanskrit litemturCp 
as lieing outside our scope* The methcxl bo far usc^l m treating the 
other Atts^ viz*, to give w^fiat are considered by the best authorities 
to l>e the most representative and finest specimens of ejich caregon^ 
iif the literary Art» and then, if there b any theoretic back ground♦ 
to examine it in relation to these speamens, and fioaily to connect 
the whole review with the ideal of Art and heauty already given, 
will be used here as well. 

Sanskrit {iternture (nay be divided Inio three cotislituenL'; Poetrji', 
TVama, and Fictiun. Of Fiction, exce|n tor three or f<jure?ctent 
spedimccis such as liana's ffndaojftnri, Dandin PnJhn fCiitinirc 
Cirrtttta ami Pn+n'IiatmiJi'u,’—tales and fables all of a good qiialiiy 
bui none rising to the level of the drama lyric or Kavya poem, ‘we 
need not say much, ffitwlia C'ifurjfo is more of the nature of a 
historical rojriance, and dc-ds vrilh the life of the moiyirch. Kal- 
hana’s Rnj-Tom«^»f. though professedly a history m Kashmir, 
appears to the critical eye of the modern students of histon' of the 
same description. These arc, however, all niirrarive and descriptive, 
and when not overdone, some of the wort! paintings of natural 
(Jlects are very beautiful. Drama and poetry are really the nest re^ 
presentative spedes of Sanskrit Utemnire, and they will accord- 
ingly engage our attention more particulady. t i «■ 

Let IIS crjinmence with the Ilrama. Like most specie of Indian 
Art, its origin Is shrouded in mist atid coniroveTsics, which had best 

be avoided. l o j. 

Sansknt dramatic writings are arrongutf in tw'o classes, the Ktipa- 
fcns, and the A purttfmkas. or the minor or inferior rn^>afc(i 

Of the Rupakas the form par excellence is the fVufrtta. It is 
declared by the Nntya SkaJfbff and other writings on poetits to be 


* "In a!l poetry" savs un ancient s'ersc, "Kaiaka (ttfjunal i*- the boKt, in 
d/anw, ShakurTtafiun; ti iliat. (he fourth act. and ihrroin tlift four welt-known 
Shlokas," 
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the most |>erfect kind of dramatic composition. The subject was to 
be celebrated anti important: and it had to concern itself with the 
doings of the gods, demi-gods, kings or exalted personages. All 
Kalidasa's plays arc of this Idnd- 

tn the PfiitfirNa, which is a less elevatetl form of tire same group 
finpaka, the tale may be pure fiellcin, drawn from real life in a re¬ 
putable class of sociiiy TTie hero n>ay be of mmisteriaj rank, or a 
Tlr;ihmin or a merchant of respeetabiliry, Shudraka's Mirchhakatika 
iir the Toy Cari, or Hhavahhuti's Ma/afi-Jlforffiaifrt, may be said to 
belong ro the second type. In the fomer, the hero is a Rrahmin and 
the hemine a courtesan. In the latter, the hero is a mimster's son 
and the heroine of the same class. 

I'wo of the earliest knowm di-amatists are bhasa aw! Shiirlraka. 
The authenticiiY ol the work* of thf* former is tint yei 
He seems to be a more probfic writer than the nihers. Quite n 
number of playi^ are ascribed to him of mfjre thurt average merit t 

■n he nm-nber of &hn<i^ pliiyst and the variety nf their thetncit indicak 
t(itr stetivitF and orighiitlity of hii inletsi,"'^ 

The Tt^y Cart the only play of Shudraka In existence is really 
authentic, completei and about the ontv drama that with 

cqntemporary life of the people apart from the court. It has large- 
list of persanm, of twenty-six characters ; and is on 

the whole a very successful work, l>oth from the j>oint cif view of 
acdon, as wdl as chaj^cterisatiem, Chnrutiaua, Vasantasena, Mai- 
treya tmd Samasthanaka are all vivfdt ^ive and tndividualisric, and 
fiot ^ all the *£ypeg* that the chainctef^ of the Liter dramas tend to 
l>e Tlie rti^ff here centres rounff the love of the brahmin and the 
courtesan, hut the ^uh-plot deals with political revolution workof 
c»ut well,—perhaj.?$ the only time Avithin the whole rajig^e of ihe lite¬ 
rature ^reflectiTief ^ very realistic pitDare of the peoples^ lives and 
timeis. 

It is really Avith Kalidasa and Rhavabhuti that the Sanskrii drama 
to its highest; w'Me the last great name is that of Harshs* 
after whom decline sets in. 

Being so used to the modem fuirn (if drama in which action tnoA^es 
swiftly, we ore not able at first to gra-sp the exact movement of the 
Classic Sanskrit drania. Alter pertjsing a few, however, one get.s 
U-^I to the pace and then the real appreciation begins. The ideals 
of the classical Sanskrit dramn^ or the wfrfxrfcti., are again entifelv 


* KcItU ! |j, 
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^lntJ very tlifferem iVotn our mixleru conception in many 
ways. Some writers assert its kinship with the Shakespearean 
drama * Others regard the fialaka as a com [dele expression tiJ the 
Sanskrit draiTUt. It is the highest prcxlncl of Indian poetry, and 
up in its^ ll»c final conception oi literary art, " ■arhiev^ by the yoy 
self-conscious rrciiitor of Indian Art* It was essemJally an aristo- 

The object of the drama was la create in the irihids of the audi¬ 
ence a sentiment It was in the i^i<>ehc iom, because [?wtr\- is 
essentially a means of suggesting feeling, This is thy true atm of 
the drama, and all else is generaffy siibsen^ient to it. 1 he p ot 
a secondary element, and only necessary to evoke ra^a or senti¬ 
ment or flavour. The dnssic theory' specificciUy laid down that, m 
a imc mitafen* nothing was to be indulged in for its own sake. Plot* 
rharfiL'ter representation, acting were all to be done with fmt 
fibject in view, aiul, chat was to create in the observer ihe corres- 
ponding ntsa that the writer Imd intemied. 

Hence k was prcfemJile tliat the plni should be as far as [v'tssible 
from any source that was fcncFW'n to the audience, such as the hpic$ 
or the FeJqs or die Purams.^ For if the plot was well known to the 
audience, then it u oitid be easier to create a seT^iinent 

The two sejitinient-s that were generally used in Sanskrit l^rama 
to evoke tasit wei'e the erotic and the heroic^ The former was very 
populaj^ and Ixised on a iheme in the eplcsi which the dnimadst 
altered as he pleased^ Knlidasa changes the themes of his Shntcun- 
(ala an^l Vikraina Orvr^i in a very subtle mannefi a change we 
reritlily perceive is necessar)^ to evoke (he proper sentiment, 

[dramatic semiinent is produced by a dorninaiit emotion ninnitig 
ihrougli the whole pJaVt and expressing itself through the iininn of 
the determinants ('yibimvn) the consequent anrl the ttan- 

sitorv feeling (uyatMariw). The determinants again, are divideil into 
the fimdamental determinants, and the exisung determinanls. The 
former comfirise surfi things as the hero ami heroine The latter are 
ronditions c^f place and time and ckctimfitaiice that serve to foster 
sentiment wdien it bns arifien \ for example the mooiit die cry of the 
cuckoo, a storm etc. 

The conserjuents are the external manifestation ^ anti 
iags, bv which ihe actors exhibit to the audience, (fet mind 
and heart of (he pei'sons in the dramai such as glances* smifes. 


* Kcfth: i^anskni Drinma^ r 
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moveinents, ic^rs. The ttansiiory feelings are given as thirty*three. 
!f4ichas|ny, situ per, sleep, ctwitentnient, wejtfiness' etc. 

TIte rasa, ftowever. is cfmsitlered usually as effect, not came; 
and is sail! to conie from the bUaitaSf or conditions of the mind nr 
body, whicl) produce corresponding Impressions uj>an the specta¬ 
tors ■ These Wairaj are divide*! into several tvpes also, buTthev 
need not detain iis here. 

The ras'ti evokerlf it must he borne in minti, is very different 
fr<»m an ordinary' emotion. It is a sentiment cssenciaJly universal In 
rhi^cter, generic, and disinterested,* while an. cjnotton is individiml 
■ifiu imiTKJciiately persons!, Aj> i^tTiotion^ agpin^ itiay t>e plc^fint (?r 
I bill fhe rersa ^vwakcnci! is by that ijinpersonal jovi 

characterisdc of the crKTtemplatioit of the* Supr^^nt by the 

cl bliW whlcli is £ibj4t*hnc!ly s^uhotit per^irtal feding. 

In order tti prnfhiee such a sentimeut, every play muEt have a 
hero, pncferably a God, a Demi god, or a King. Most ot the exist¬ 
ing specimens conform to his rule* except this Cart, Afahtii 

-V/i2dk(rc»i antj AludTQ.^Rakskasii, The former two as ti*e have 
already noted do not belong to the category cf nulttkas^ 

In order to the rn^fi scope to work itself out, the hero 
must be siruggiing against ndds. Hence there must f>c a ^’illaing 
Ukeit of cotir^ in the flnimatic sense. However much the odds 
tignlnst die htTo in ihe action^ the eni! must be tl^at he 
sii^ccds, and the viltain who justly deserves it should be iht 
siuFerer 

There is no I ragedy in the classical Sanskrit drama, strch as 
Kamfo £i«d Juli€t for example, where two innocent creatures are 
driven to untimely dt^rh by the hand of fate, nr the agonies of a 
LciTT, who gnef-rUstmcteib is driven to- madness, atid uftimarelv 
death. Indian drama would brook no such ending. If human agency 
found it beyond its power to achieve a happy end, then the super^ 
human mu.st intervene, as is welJ illustrated by Harsha's Na^a- 
mmk, where/mnduwfaflWrt, though dead, is rentnrecj again to isfe 
by the powers of the Goddess Gauri. Simifarly. the brilliantly 
driunaiic end of tiUafa R^ma Chitriin, where Sitn b carried off on 
her vindication as until to ilwcll among mortals, is ^>acrificed to this 
requirenient- The rea*;on for tbn desire tn have only a happy cndi 

T.^^1 j. paraji D:d^plaikin ircfm Kitnxkni flnmm. 

* Kritll: 315 , 

\ System &f fhr HinJ&as, n. u 

* Rcjth: t}fuma^ p* ^iS. 
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or to avoid a tragic end, that if evil which cannot triumph over 
jjootl [3 Jiiade to, then it hjioiIb the essence of the drama, hinders the 
even course of rd^u deveidjiiitent, and filially leaves the minds of 
the observer unsadsfieJ and unLtatsnte^L 

In Sanskrit drama characters were never an end in thtanselves ; 
they generally conformed to classes, 'rhe king, die heroine, her 
confidant, and the Viduaafca were indispensable, and found in ak 
most every' Sanskrit drama. The hero was essentially a gutid man, 
at dmra guiJil even to ilie extent of fxung sufjcrhuman, ;ts Ranm is, 
when intent on his dhttrvta he drives away the chaste Sila, htjcuuse 
the people thiok her unchaste. Perhaps we may trace the hand of 
destiny in this ; but then there is hardly any mental struggle that 
Rama appears to undergo before he hitaJly decides. He does good 
as if hy instinct, ami that is exactly what a demi-god is supposed to 
do. In spite of this rule, sorne u-riters manage to bring in a Uitle 
mental confijet in the mind of the hero, as in the case of Rakshasa 
m Mittira-lt/.ii:shasa. Hut anything near a Ham Ini or Othello wns 
hardly attempted, as it would have completely upset the develop¬ 
ment of msn. A character like Macbeth or Milton's Satan or 
Goethe's Metihlsiopheles, ccttld not even be conceived under the 
Indian theory,^ for that would mean sjmifwithy witli evil, whicJi 
was the last thing tlve dramatic theory Intended. The villain justly 
deserved his fate, whatever it was; and there was no cause at aij 
for sympathy xvith him^ Because of this, says Keitli^ characters In 
an Indian tlrama tcntl to be tj'pes, and Kartlly ever imlividuab ; - and 
therefore lacking m the Irnits of hum.^mity. 

Against tim we have Macdoneir.^ statenient tfmt ‘^the Art of the 
flramatist (Sanskrit) is not in portray types of characters, but indi- 
vidual persons; nor do they observ^e the ntle of the unity of time 
tir [dace^*, * Besides, ft must not be forgotren that certain characters 
nf many a drama are distinttly individual, and certainly nor tj^pes. 
Specially can this bo asserted of Kaiidnsa^s heroines, Shakuntaia, 
Urvasi, are distinct indi^Iuais-Ter haps Malai^ika is a ven' shatlowy 
figure; but the two queens arc quite well and humanly charricter- 
Hed. nivtViibhiJU/^ Malad anrl Sita arCp agaifit tlistinrt ^.rsotinl- 
Ltifis, wlio can hiirdly t>e Ciilled types. \^!esniilayeiTiiT and, intleeil in 
jhai play almost every character^ is a person living his or her 
individual separate existersc-e+ and ran hardly he classed as a 
l^erhaps t<i some of the Hcro-Kinfjs this dassification may apply 


* Keilfi: Drartuu P- 
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LR a vm wide ^nse : but on a clot^ examiitairtm one is able to dis¬ 
cern certniti individualistic trailii even in diesc characters. For 
example King Dushynnta and Agnimitrs are both perhaps of a 
type* yet, despite that, they arc individuals. In pne a stronger sense 
of duty is apparent than in the other. In Ramat we see a di^erent 
character altogether. He is far removed from the above type, and 
iloes not hesitate even a inoinent to do !iis appointed dJifirmn, even 
when it affects him adversely, e. g. when going into decluiing 

the throne, or banihhing Sita clearly show. In the t ein Snniliutv 
on the other hand, Khima luts not the slightest qitatins about his 
horrible orgy in the field nf hiiile against tlse Kaurovas who hail 
insulted hU wife in open court. Heim^es a chanicter uiterl) iiniquc. 

Perhaps some of the minor characters such as the friend of the 
heroine, are a type, always gay and quick at repartee. The Vitlu- 
shaka is alsc* a type, jusi as the fools of Shakesp^re. Yet who i^n 
Say of tho.^ that they were not individuals? Perhaps the In^n 
Yidushakas were not so vividly drawn, as to appear to be ^tks 
of the sfbirs of man as the Shakespearean clowns were. They 
may be classed as a type, who art mdividiiull^ic only in so far as 
the evneation of the raju requires them to be. This was so because 
the objeci of Sanskrit ttramaric representation was neither to TJortray 
life only, nor character only, but both : and that only in so far as 
necessary for reproducing sentiment. 

Idle w hole dtamu liad a puqiose, as quite a number of modern 
dramas, such a.s Shaw's have. But the purpose was of a very 
different ebaracter, and peculiarly Indian, c|uite in confonriity wiUi 
the purprse of the other Ares alrenily tltscuiisetl. It was, as 
we have seen, to evoke rosn or sendmein. To evoke ram 1‘; 
to evoke tieauty ; and tliat was the aim of the drama, to make the 
spectaiore fed the same sentiment as was the artiaPs %vhen crejiting 
A bliss absolute without personal feeling; such a sentiment 
only must the nafnkn the purest form of f^anskrii drama en¬ 
courage. In order to appreciate this, therefore, the spectator must 
be a man of taste. Those wh">se life had left them barren of im¬ 
pressions or emotions were iiicaymble of relishing a drama.' In that 
sense, the Sanskrit drama may well be called an aristocratic Art ; 
iiecause none but the cultured could appreciate it to the full. 

11 was only thrtjugh (he imitation of life •'t its artistic rqirofl'a - 
tion, that this end cottld be achies*ed. But that was secondary and 
incidental, Just as the artists used the human form in sculpture tn ex- 


Keith: Sunj^j'jf p, jjSL 
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press their tratiscendewai ideals^ To use Bbarau^s tanguage^ the 
purpoise of drama was nnt to Itaitet anv party, but to represent the 
p^ue and «seniia] nature of the worlds not external fonn hut the 
Spirit behind matter When the Devas cotnniamfid to Brahma, ax 
the first jicrfonnanee of the drama at Indra s play-fesbval, that it 
represented their defeai, Brahma thus aresw-ered them— 

pluv li nai ftwrely for your pl<?nstirErt of tl^c picture of tltc 
Deva*, but PKhlbjts moods for all ilic three worlds, I made ihis pby 
a^ folio wing; the movetnefH of the wofkh yielding the fruit of 
oeflis to those who follow the moral law^ plt^asitre to those who follow 
lusip and reiitramt fur the unruly replete with diverse moods (bliavnj 
snforojed with the varying passions of the scmlp United to the d&ed.s of 
all mankind, the besip the middle and the low, affording ejtcetlcnt 
eounseV, pastiitir and all ebc/^ 

'’The drama shall be ilie soirrcfl of all tioiifwl in matters of flavour 
{rasah mood {bhavaj, and every rite, it shall serve as a tiraety resting 
place for those who arc grieved, weary, ujihappVi or engaged la an 
ardouroua disjctplinei bestiwing fighteousnes^, renown^ long hfep tor- 
luno. Increase of reason; affording counsel to the world—^The drwna 
is to he understood as witnessing the deeds of Gods and Titans ^ fcir^ 
of spheres, and Brahman sages. Drama is that whl^ accords with 
the order of the world (5va-bhava}/‘i 

From this quotation horn Bharata^s the nit>ist 

nuth^ric work on the sithjectp we fintl to portray the giue^ 
some realities of life, merdy for the sake of imitating life, was never 
the aim of the drama. The drama as a class never descended to the 
level of the representation of the fleetingr domestic scuflSes of the 
harem system under polygamic condirions. Molvika ^^»ifw£^ra^ 
and are p45rhaps the only two that may hdl Into mb 

category The plot, again; is stereotyped and concerns itself^ when 
not dealing with Rama and Sita^ with a King falling in love with a 
woodland nymph like Saknntala, or an Apsara like Ur vast, or a 
princess introduced into the harem like RatnavaJh Malyika. or 
Priyadareika TTic MtiJra-Rat^/msa is an exception, 
erode is utterly absent in thai play : and even the heroic ^ only m 
patches. There is but one woman in the whole play* and that 
the Ra^a ; gruesome is all but approached in me final 

scene staged on the execution ground. The main th(mie of this 
drama is political intrigue and tactical manoeuvres of the most 
complicated ajhi doubthil nature which, however» admittabiv 
to throw into hold relief the main rule and general character of the 
rvpical classic Indian drama. 




* Coomaraswamy; Mirrtfif 0f G^sturts^ pp^ 2~$- 
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In drAitm, music, song, dance and acting are all there with the 
same purpose, namely to evoke roifl. Apart from that, and for their 
own sjxke, they are ne\'er introducer! as in so many modern Indian 
<!ranias, where, Instead of ^ding the dei'eiopment of the sentiment, 
they come at such a wrong moment that they positively hinder it. 
The tesulc is chat one finds oneself smiling, where the writer must 
have intended to bring the spectator almost to the verge of tears. 

Acting in ancient India was a regulated art, and was not left to 
the impulse of the actor to be filletf up at the bst moment. There 
was an elaborate cwfe of gestures, which the actor or actress had 
to master. The dancer had a similar gesture code to master; and 
for both, this code formed a symbolic language which the cultured 
.iiidience thoroughly understood. In the Mirror cf Gestures by Dr. 
Coomaraswamy we have some of these claasifi^ gestures which 
dearly show what this language was like. There are detailed direc¬ 
tions for the poise of the body, hands, legs, fingers, wafet, neck, 
mouth, eyes, eyebrows, in order coirectly to interpret direction 
of the dramatist, such as watering the plants, climbing a chariot, 
pluddng a flower, etc. Within these limits the actor had the fullest 
opportunity to express himself, just as in sculpnire or in painting. 
Within the limits of the Art canons, as fset dnw'tj in the J'fwirtntir. the 
artist had full liberty to express himself ■ and the best of artists often 
did so to great advantage. But for mediocre anists this was too 
stringent a demand, and they verv often failed In their efforts. 

All this in no wise means that these andcfif dramatists were 
incapable of producing an illuston of realism. Thes’ did produce the 
most poignant and strikingly life-like scenes, full of iRdeserihably 
tender pathos, gniesomc horror, wherei'er this was essential for the 
promotion of the sentiment. That awful scene of Tantric worship in 
fad fiat' is hfjrnfyinpK' r-Ccilistic, thf? bpCriuw the 

actors are real htmian beings of flesh and blood, itnlike the Tweird 
sisters of Macbeth, who were neither nf the exarch nor of the sir. 
The first scene of the first art of T/ffarn Charikii where 

Rjima and Sim are over the fiictiire ^Hery survevinia' seeoes 

of their exiled! (ife^ is ftill of human tenfferne&s, and emotion veT%' 
hfc-like in Sis effect, The whole: of Ag^nmitra is in ihp 

realistic sirain, while none need dispute the terrible mirror of politi¬ 
cal life and intrigue held up in the Mudra-lfaKdnisii. Ahrmt the 
most living scene, yei poetic and most touching that I have read 
is Shakunpifa's rfepamire from the hermitage. In spite of the 
fact that It is beamlfully wreathed into natural imagery, the 
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roia b SO well worked out that it is imp^ble to K" 
it without tears. The first scene of Act 1 of the s^jme 
drama, b also full of effect: the movement of deer, the skill of 
the charioteer, the spetl of the horses, and the 
King, are all realistic yet artistic touches, drawing the 
completely from himself, he actually starts fancying 

t«ie of that merry hunt. , i ■ i 

Hence realisric effete, whenever ihc draciBiisls *£'“ 

(hen. nul, nece eneily aeWevd aroencally ““ 

Ihat »« ex.-.e(ly »hnc they tlid .1« nl«y» ^ 

was very different as "we have already sliawti, an 
have to be judged by that standard. 

From the prind^des of tlic drai^jc theory' 
will be seen how easUy we can work these out from the mam tCleaL 
of life and an. accepted among the people of Aryavarta. 

The first raaiu ideal of Indian Art. we have 
not concerned merely with copying actual i ®’, deeper 

yond form, or the rnato^ w'orld, to S^P. . . 

meaning of ejdstence. aJ>d present^ to luank _ _ [^classical 

One Umtv behind aU Diversity'. Fallowing thts ide^, 

SansUKt drama is also not concerned with the ' ,jf^ 

ideal or ultimate Reality or B^ty, not *e 

and wQmeo, but the subUrtiat^ ^«rthlv names and 

.hi *« Tisins. Th«j may be to 

earthly guise, but all tlic same they «jot humM 
ideal tyi^ of what men and women tbotih 

W'ere both such, toq good to dwelt among _-j^,.aTthlv Inncuagc. 
they lived among: them, wore earthly . . master ilram^- 

and thought earthly thoughts, as portrayed by ^ realise 

X; Wh® . to e^hty torefote. ^fto 

tor perfeatai. .h« sup^rnaturJ ,g,n« tom oB to m 

spheres where they' could be belter appr ^ and Poctrv 

In considering the Literary Arts, „£ Hirvdu, or rather 

wc find that almost all the extant *^F*f*^ Aswagosh ami 

BrtoaBic, a»..ion Ex«,« for *'j^J‘ti„fof®ahi,l 
NagananiU by llarsha. there are no Hence 

origin ; while Jain writers, beautiluUv worked out in 

to :ve'iiu;totoi. »■, to.oto. 
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itruniu where ihia is clearly brou^it out. We may, il' we so flunk* 
ttace tms in the way the Sanskrit dramatists weave luutire, man, 
artil sufnirnuturaJ beings, alt into one in their drfunas. I’liis caii 
iiardlv explain the fact as tltis is an essential of a romantic drama, 
and the Sanskrii drama is romaniic, mu I, therefore, wouitl have this 
element even if ihe above tdejil did nut inspire It- 


Poetry’ in Ancient Imiia. 

’ poetry are very much allied, because the drama is 

itselli far minor dialt>^e^^ writieji in lytic verse. Hence, as 

sn me drama, ihc purpose of classic Sanskrit pcjetr)' was to evoke 
ra?u. or biggest beauty, or reveal reality. Kavyam /eoroiraukiiHJ 

V akyum^ says the principal treatise writer on die subiect in defining 
jMJctry. / ' & 

Tlie and UpanLshads are the earliest examples of Indian 

ih^' show considerable imaginative caitacity, beauty 
of phtaseolt^y and word music; at times even very profounil 
yiought. but on the whole they are mainly descriptive. The 
poxis ads are fuH nf sceptidsmt 'ind a deep desire to probe into 
the secret of the Universe. 

In the Epics we come across the poetic form of classic Sanskrit 
quite denmieJy , and have emotion, action, and description laid out 
as required by the prescribed niics of the Sanskrii poetics. The 
epics are the A/aMaohamta the Kamayaitai both of enormous 
ength, and at places full of vigour and sentiment, but <jti the whole 
murauve. 

It IS with the name of the greatest dramatLst of India that the best 
specimens of the K<ivya are aka associated. Onlv three of Kali¬ 
dasa s (y^ms have come down tn us One is an epic, one a Ifavra 
promr. Raghuvamsa. deals with the storv of the race of Raghti, 
mid Ls not so fa-scinating as the other two- The descriptions are 
rich, spinti^tl, and ofteji rise to imc poetrv, anti, despite its length, 
the reaiJer^ remains under the spell of Kalulasa^s superb fa^cv, 
woni crJul imagwy. and inimitable sweetness of versification- The 
ac^;il pjissage wer India seem* to be a unique idea of Kalidiis,-i 
(which ^ copied later by other wrfters with haoJlv equal success) 
mreshatlowmg <wr aeroplanes : for here are fiicturej Rnma and Sita 
(ravelling from Lanka to .Ayodhya in an aerial chariot. 

The Aa»mra ,Wkora deals with ihe winning of Shiva bv 
nia the daughter of the Hlmalaya-s, whose beauty is vividly sug- 
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gesited in a maimer typiCiiJiy SrHlian through tlie ^’ariijus attributes 
of Nature: 

**fi]est itiAt }itiur and all the world wa» gay, 

WJicti etui's daughter »aw the light of day, 

A rosy glow Riled all the brIghU'ning sky. 

And (droits bree« eamt sweeping sofllj' hy. 

Breathed round the Wil a sweet unearihly strain*” 

And the glad lieavens poured down ihcir Rowing rain.*’* 

1 he exquisite grace and sweetness of the tender maiden seems to 
have intoxicated aJl nature with new life. 

Anotlter beautiful passage is wire re the austere hermit feels a 
passion for this devoted soul dawning upon him. I be vvhole picture 
is exquisitely workett out. The hermit’s passion was strengthened 
by all the aid the god of love, could ^ve, w'ho stood hidden 

exhausting all the content of his quiver 1 yet the strung Iiean would 
not vield to love. As the Great God felt th^ depth of his being stir* 
red, he looked round to find the cause. And lot he spied Jffflnin. So 
great was the anger that Batnes leapt forth from the eyes of the 
Togr. tlrat poor JCamn was on tlie instant burnt to cinders. Uma, 
<iisgraced, w'cnt into penance : and sp the tale runs, full of pathos, 
tenderness, exquisite beauty of language, and rich and appropriate 
similes. To seek for illustration is like seeking for a particular 
fragrance in a garden of flowers. 

"Like the moon’s inllueaci? On the sea at rest 
Crune potston stealing over the hefmily breast; 

While on che maiden's lip* that mocked the dye 
Of ripe fed fruit he beal his metling eye. 

And Oh 1 how sJMjwcd the lady's love for him* 

The heaving bosom and eacli iiulveriog limb 
l.ike young kadambas, when the leaf buds 
At the urarm icawb of spring they love so welt.*'* 

Indeed to quote but ^ few pas.sn;ges from a M^tcr tike Kalidasa, 
who knew the course of love so well iiid so minutely even to the 
tenderest detail, anti hetu'c evoked rhe msu perfectly, Ls really to 
spoil a b^uttifttl (lower by brosking it into its pultils ; and hence we 
will attempt it no further. 

riie next Jfot/vn, and much sheuter than the other, ts the 
or Cioud-Messeiigt^r, about the mwt fanciful one ^ 
dream of. A poor Yaksha was baniehed from fair Alaka for being 

* k. C, Duu; Ctwiiriiiidrt i>/ Titcwtif fnJfu: ‘‘Pbniry in liKlia”, Vol. Ill, 
P- 43<5t 

^ I&iU, p. 431. 
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too fond of hb wife, and neglecting his duties, far beyond the Vin- 
tlhyas. In his exile he could think of none but Ills beloved, to whom 
he sent a messenger, a unique one, a rain cloud, to tef) of his yearn* 
ing for her. He traces the course the cloud wquld take, describing by 
this device the panoramic vtew uf India, which, besides showing liis 
wide geographical knowledge, gives an interesting and instructive 
picture of India as;It was then, ^le^apho^i and ijinill^ alfound. Most 
beautiful is the description of his heart's longing.' One almost 
hear the sigh of despair, when he, in the midst of this fanciful 
re very', wakes up to the fact that the cloud will actually meet her, 
hk beloved, while he will not. The description of ''immorttil 
LTijaim'' is Attingjy ^ven in the choicest: words and apt comparison. 

"To fair (Jjjain’s patoccs and pride. 

And b^utiou^^ daughter^ inra awhile a«dci. 

WhoK gLaoKing «y«s« wKctte tightningi tooiu uciAccn, 

Dark are liiy d^y$. and In vain hast bcun. 

Heie aa the early zqihyrs wofl alang:, 

In swelling- hamjony, ilie wocMiLand 
They scatter sweetness from tbc fraigrani ^ 1 awl:^p 
Ttmi iojduJ ^ morning htitut 

With friendly they a port around the maid 
Who early courts their vivifying aid, 

And coni from Sipra's jdid 

Each languid limb and enrn'ated gracr, 

With Kalidasa, thou, the best Indiaiii poetry is rightly summed 
up. And, as our purpose is to touch on only the best that the age 
could give, we n&ed treat of no other, except perhaps Bhaii^vi. 
Forceful and vigorous, he combined spirited language with lofty 

bebvaf, bow vaLoly I empbirCf 
The world lo ir^L^ the Himhlartce 1 adore; 

Thy graceful form the flexlk tendril shews; 

And Eke tby locks the peucock^it pliimttge glows ^ 
iNfild a si iliy L'hec:kii.| the rnooti-tl new beiuns appear, 

And lirOMi soft eyes odom the limid deer; 

In rippling brooks Div eurUn|^ brows f see 
flm only views ecmbioe iliese ehanns in tbee. 

E'en in these wilds our unrekmiiig fate 
Pmscribc the union tisve and art create. 

Wlien with ccplotirs that the rock Eupplies, 

O^er the mde ^tone tJiy pktured beauties rise; 

Fain would 1 ihmk once itinre we fondly mcett 
And seek to fall in homage at thy fi?ct; 
tn VAin: for envious tears my purpose blight, 

And veil the kively image from my sighlp*' 

I p* 431—\\niik0ti*& translation. 
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eloquence. But hardly doess he come anywhere the refined and 
courtly Art of Kalidasa, so replete with beauty of phrase, and deli’ 

cacy of emotion. , . . > . l f l 

In these poems, as in the drama, the ideals of the search for the 
Infinite and the Ideal of Unity are there, perhaps not so distinct, 
for we har^ have enough to judge from. The Jove of Beauty is 
perfectly portrayed as seen in the few examples giv-en. 

To give this class of poems a separate section is 
^ ^'"^*** hardly justified by the specimens, because there are 
very few lyric poems in existence. Ti is to Kalida^ that we owe the 
best, and nis Art in general has already been reviewed, ^ ^ 

The Citytid'Messenger we have trcatctl as 
classed bv some as a Ivfic.Next comes what is called Ktiw-iaainara, 
or the Cveir of ^easotts^ The poet ^ves the description 
in as flowery and ornate a language as possible, of the six seasons 
of the year recognised bv Sanskrit poets, With flowing desci^tiatte 
of the beauties of namre'in which erotic scenes are inter^peraed. the 
iKiet adroitly mterweaves the expression of human emotions 
haps no other work of KalidAsa manifests so stnUingly_ the p^t s 
tieep sympathy with nature, his keen pow^ of obsenration. and his 
skill fn depiedng an Imiiiin landscape irs vivid colours. 

The joy with which the thirsung and parching greets the 

first shower of the seasonal monsoon is thus described * 

“The nioiuitam fills ihr isonl with yearnlnif of lyve. _ 

Wiitn rain charged etoueb bead down to ktss tte towering nJcks, 
When round about the slopes the strenns gmb down 
And throngs of peacocks that begin to dance are sene. 

After Kalidasa, the next famous name is that of Bhartrihan, a 
grammarian, philosopher, and poet. It is onK' the literary training 
bf India that can make such a combination possible.’ H^rote three 
groups of centals of verses, which are quite popular. The fmndred 
staahs of A mom, says Macdonnd, 'are important lyncal and erotic 
works aJso.'^ 

Bm in the whole range of lyrical Sanskrit poetry, « would be 
difficult to rival the exquisite music and the mcornparable phras¬ 
ing,—not to speak of the beauty of sentiment—of 
Ceuhida.The whole romance of Radha and Knshna is kmi^ 
in a series of poems, which are intended to !:« sinig. It ts hig y 
erotic yet suggestive, without the leAst trace of vulgarity or emde- 


‘ fljiJ., p. 340, 
•J&id.,p. 34a. 
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ness. In fact refinement of exfiresston, exquisite imagery and 
word mi^it are ite key noEs, J i U ihe one of iis kind snd the besi. 
I he reader may judge for himseJf from the extracts following 
D informs us that Krishna, having known the bliss of 

Kadha s aifectioo, forgets it soon, under che magical and seilurtive. 
«mosph^ or romance and worship, bestowed on him by the 
it opts ETtus they enchant and captivate him ;— 

"(Jw with star Wosiwmed chainpjik wreathed, wooes him to rest 

On the dark pllljjw ©f her brwtai ^ tenderly outspread; 

/^ri o er hti t)H)w with rosea Wown die fans a fragratic* rare. 

ench&ntf^ sense like rain in thirsty air; 
jb j tT damsels wave many anil iKfaimus sprnv, 

And Krishna laughing, toying-, iitghA the Wt spring away. 

Another goiitig In his Jace, sita whtfuJlv apait, 

Searching it with those looks of bvc that leap from heart to heart: 
Her eve^nre wrih shy desire, vcih-d bv ilieir lashes black— 
hpe^ so ihflt Kfwhna t::aQnM choose hut send the messdffe back; 
tn the company of dntrisela wluise bright eves in the ring 
Mil tie ixiund him with soft meaning;^ in the merry light of spring. 


The third one of that dazzling band of dwellers in ))ii' utxxj— 
Body ami bosom panting with pulse of vouthful blood— 
l^ns over h™ iw in his ear a lighlsonir thing to speak. 

And then with leaf-wft hp imprints a kiss below hts cheek; 

A fcisi Ihai thnlb, and Krisfina lums at the silken touch 
o give hack,—a|| Ruflh^ J for^tdn^ tfide toO rnlKh. 


And one With a 1^ smile bwkuns him away, from Jumna'* banks, 
t^hoo bristle like spears in battle ranks. 

A^nd ptii^ h,s cloth to make him come into the mango shade, 
ni, 1 is npe and golden, and the milk and cakes are laid | 

a"* mangoes, and glad the feasts uf spring, 

.And fair the flowers to lie upon and swt« the dancers sing. 

f* T'tmpttess who dances f<if him now 
With subtle feci which part and meet in the Ras measure stow, 

Inrf heat of rosc-kif hands, 

"?'* t^ymbaJ played by the woodland bands: 

^ that wholly passion taden— eye. car. sense, soul oveicomu— 
Krishna » theirs in the forest: hh heart forgets its home. 

So. Krfshna btiglis and toys, tlreatning his spring aw^1v with 
these wooflland nymphs, itil stnJHcnlv penitence dawns upon him, 
and he goes in search for Radha. u|i^ n m , 

'? at such neglect, and seeing her 

heavenly beauty slighted so, has withdrawn, and (here in her soli- 
nirie she sings her misery in a plaintive and pathetic lay, .Wwjf Inue 
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ikee — €h00$e tui evef^ Yet, she ^ghs liall hope¬ 

less, and in despair titters ; ll^JI th^rt n^i CQmt an end tQ earthly 
mad'ness f Shall ! n&t^ past the sorrow, have the ghdnms? 

Thinking she aught to, she hastily summons her maid and ex¬ 
citedly bids her. 

‘"Oo to him<—win Kim liilliiT,-^"itpdr bw 
How Kc may find mtr If bt searches well; 

Sayi if he will—Joys fsflsi his hfipe la kjKjw 
Await him here; go now to liLnii am] teU 
Where R^dha la, and that hcn^brtb she ehartn< 

His spirh Ct> her arms/^ 

"Lead him; say softly I shall cbiile b'ts blmdness, 

And vex hun with my angers; yet add this, 

He shall not vainly sue far toving kindness, 

Nor miss to see me nor lo^ the bliss 
That ljv» upon my lips^ nor be deiiJed 
The rose^tbrone at my side."" 

The maid goes an her err^d and discovers wanton Knshna In as 
Jistle^ a mood, thinking o( none but Radha whom his foily has lost 
for him, 

"'Radha, Enchantress I Radha queen of ail! 

Gone— bstKi>ecause she found me sinning here; 

And 1 iKi suldcen with my fixill^h fall, 
t oouTd not ^tay her oqt of shame and fear; 

She will not hear; 

In her dtsdairi and grief vainly 1 call/' 

Ve) the man typical in Krishna—a perfect touch—cries out 
''Catiii thoif—becauw 1 did forget—forsake me'* 

Finding Krishna in such pangs of remorse^ the maid pours out 
iier mistress’s message in light but vivid verse. Krishna, elated 
quieWy beckons lier go. and report to Radha his remorse, beg her 
forgiveness, and In all haste fetch her to him. The maid hurries off 
but returns without Radha who is unbending. Says she 

"Krishna t 'Hs tiiOLi must uome (slie sang) 

Ever she waited thee in heavenly bower; 

The lotus seeks not the watidenn^ bee, 

The bee must find the Bower.’' 

Krishna agrees, but he tarries a tinte, and appears at dawn in¬ 
stead of the night. The enraged Radha's imagination runs riot. She 

ft 
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Imagines him again in the arms of anochet, and, in sianxas that both 
by their words and intLsic revca) the torment and struggie of her 
great love, she prays for the last relief.—death 

*'Wintl ol indian wavrs 1 
If tHai thou CADstf blow {»Udjn here fwrt rmnlt 
God of thft five ^sliafts I sliool tJiv shiirpe^i hard, 

Attd Wll me, RAdhn,—Radhn who forgave ! 

Or, bitter River, 

Yamiiii I be Vama'i sifter I be Deftth'v kid I 
Swell thy w^i'es up lo me and gulf mt in, 

Cooling thift enwr^ bumir^ pain for evrr/^ 

Thus this tender soul cries for death, rather than a life of igoomy 
without her lover* But on the morrow' he appears. Hi$ presence 
iransfarms RadHa, and she f>eam5 radiance once Agafn His patient 
form on bended knees, trembling wtih fear, wonder* joy. love and 
reverence, reveals to Radha that victory is hers. 

Her feiiunine wiles come to her aid* She chides him i bids him go 
awav and say no more "'lest I bdieve thee'\ In the last, Krishna 
reads hope and springs upon ic. His last appeal is a masterpiece “ 
hence it is reproduced almost wholly* 

Sings Krishna 

O an^d of my hope] D my heart's liomfr! 

fear IS foil in lovCr my bve m fear; 

Tnls bids me trtiai my bumlrig wish, and come, 

Tlial cbecka mi: with hs memories, drawing near, 
iJfi thy kKik* and let the Uikig it salth 
RmJ fear with grace, or datken fove to death. 

Or only speak once again^ for though thou slay me* 

Thy heavenly mouth must move, and I ahull hear 
Dulcet delights of p<^ecl musfo sway me 
Agaiji—agaln the voice so bJesi and dear; 

Sweet ju(%e I the prisoner pi^elh for hk df>oiii 
Thsii be may liear his fate divinely vome. 

Speak once more 1 then ihou caiist not choose but show 
Thy mouth "a imparalieled and honeyed wonder. 

Whefe^ like pearE^ hid io red lipped shell, the raw 
Of pearly teeth lUy rose red Ups lie under $ 

Ah me f I am the bird that woos the mqon, 

And pipes—poor fool! to make il glitter soon. 


Thou, thou hast he«n my blood, my breath* my being; 
The pearl to pfenge for m the sea of life, 

The aight to strain for. past the bounds of seeing; 
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The victory to wio Oitough longest strife ! 

My Queen I my crowned 1 mj sl«pherd bride 

Take this for troth, ttwi what I say besute. 

th 
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Of bold love—grown full—orbed at .sight of 
May be forgiven with quidc rtansMioa j 
For, thou fivinc folfllmcot of sH h^ _ 

Thou all—undreamed completion of the viswit 1 

I upon tby b«siutyt 

Ps^s» as clouds dos when ihc oiooft fihiae* 

So if thoti'rt afiE^fv ttiU* this shall 

LtritSghi -f me. and !« thy bright glance wonnd me. 
Fetter me 1 gyve me 1 lock me m the 
Of thy delicious arms; make fast artwd me 
The silk-soft manacles of wni^s and ban”. 

Then kill me J I shall never break those hands. 

# * 

Thy brow like smooth BandhQka Icayes! thy cheek 
Which the dark-tinted Madhuk'* vdvrt shows. 

Thy long Ushed hmi-s eye, tusMus and meek, 

Thy nose Tila-bud; thy i«th Uke rows 
Of Kunda-petals I he who pierceth hearts 
Points with thy tovcJincss all &ve darts. 

But Radiant, Perfect, Sweet, Supreme, fbtgive 1 
Mv heart is wise-my tongue i* f<^ *“1. 
t know where I come—I know T hy*;; ^ 

I know that thou art 

Last sad be heaven: that I have leave to nse 
Up ftom thy feet and look inin thine eyes I ^ 

Dearest glory that stiUs my vo^, 

Beauty unseen, unknown, tmthoughl 1 
Splendour of love in whose sweet light 
Darkness is past and nought; ^ 

« * 

Radha. encbiinirrssi Radha, the Queen t 
Be this trespass forgiven— 

In that I dare wilh courage too mucn 

And a heart afniid,^ hold it is 

To hold ihy hand with u hridegrtom s touch. 

And take thee for mine, mine own. 

The perfea cedenee of *U ve,^ mo,. ^ 

s £ss,.a 

• Ed.» AmM: Th, Indi... S..f •( Sor,. In-, l-ii- 
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^xl to you, while you listen with your eyes closed. Within n short 
’^ble jou will yourself start fedjng die grip of the cadence, 

I he readCT iimst wonder why I have quoted from this noem «. 
copiously, while 1 have been almost frugal in the rest of tfe diao^ 
ter My only answ^ ts, that, the fact that Gita Gomtida is translatS 
js know^ ,p very few people. I inquired of so manrand tdd 
no trandauons existetl until one day by sheer chance a book called 

mv^uJTjri’^'a hands ; and therein, to 

enkl^rX ;t translation of GHa Gavinda 

Svi klZr W Songs. Perhaps very many readers 

^ve had the smne diffiru t>- that I had, and hence to facilitate diem 
F have spared this beautiful lyric more space. 

in /idem !n^“" «» « 1 « 

bled of the race genius has assem- 

aw»it«>c 1 ’* ** embodied the drums of the human destiny, the 

ofl^S-rnf «n the hardest of granites. 

ZT:^Cl heights of the kt; 

^id shikharas, or floating on ihe wings of the haunting mehxlv of an 

““cnh?’"f’7’ *. subtle snd |m«Ate 

mrl .V v''*' of her ges- 

tufte sfie worships the uispirer of Iier Art. the grot Cod ShtvJ 

th^ ’ ? t* episode, of that splendid struggle— 

walls ^ru^ffsiK ^ul—are related on the surface of the 

at first aDDear'tftl-^^ "‘cieni caves and temples, with what rnay 
exoresriSf^r ^ coherence. Unking the wliole laciiS 

Diled cr> Aflnrn layer of the sculptures 

So^do rW U ^ VVh^t impress 

of the -amfs^ ve. CoLiId we say tlicy were the varied expression.s 

Se imrr^L'^Tf P*^pective to determine 

the lori^T rti '"r expr^ions. After that is acquired, 

fk ^ c eye dwells on this Ijewildering mass, more and more 

.ImSh. r^S ,11 r "■ *'>' «">' ‘~‘l> '■> «"• 
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I'his mes!;age has been ade<}uately expressed^ and at umes inade¬ 
quately. It is not for a moTnent implied that every Art creation of 
Indian is Beautiful, and far less Perfect. For defects there are In 
all human achievements, and must be. But, ui an ancient racial artis¬ 
tic expression, what is to be considered is not the defects but the 
effect of the w'hole Art that spreads over a period of a thousand 
years What is it that the ancients waniecf in reveal? And has their 
Art been svcc^ful in this achievement ? So many of the expres¬ 
sions liave been illustrated, and it was seen that these crecations 
overflow with the love and devotion that gave them binhv Their 
message is so apparent, once the symbols are understood, that none 
can miss it. That the Indians were masters in vrhat they produced 
can hardly be deriied. 

Their 'ideal of Beauty’ is unique; yet, consistently striven far, 
and captured as near to p^ection as can be in certain mofi/s. Mobile a 
suggestion of this ideal pervades the rest of the An. and is subtly 
brought out through the expression and action of the piece, the pro¬ 
portions used, the technique, and atmosphere created* Some of the 
methods used make us wonder as to their purpose ; but a little con¬ 
centration changes the wonder into marvel, and we begin to realise 
that profound conceptions have their own occult means of knitting 
together, and revealing, through forms in apparmt confusion, 
their ultimate purpose It has been the confusion of many 
why Indian sculptors have used the method of giving the principal 
characters of their piece a size larger than the rest of humanity 
surrounding it. The famous Botllusssiltva at Ajanta is an example 
of this methml. What does this apparenl disproportion signify? 
Let us observe the Bodhissattva. He is a man of the world, richly 
decked with jeweLs and ornaments. He haj? a ivife bv his side. Vet 
his face shows that though he may be in and pan of the life round 
him, yet. In spirit, he is not one with them. 

'"The whole worlx] is in his t?yes^ iTnil with art iirtmcnB^ and irt- 
cRab!^ qompa^slpn.—Graodty hft corttmer^ffes detached, and yi?t not 
isolaiod fmfit nJI tha<^ variously occupied forms amurtd i or if i^lsiird ^ 
i&o^tcd only in spirit,"* 

It is this isolation of the spirit, or advanced evolution that is 
brought out by this method, w-hich is so ably anti eSeciively used in 
many sculptured reliefs, brides Ajanta. 

Another symbolism of Indian Art, misunderstood very often. Is 
the symbol of manv headed and limbed figures. The symbolism of 
this ha.s been explained, also the aesthetic value of the sjnnboiism 
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has been consiclered, and we have found thal, in the hands of maMer 
arrJsts^ this symbol has been deftly fashioned and marvellmisly pro- 
portiGned, and has become an imporcint An nrodf of the Bnihmanic 
age, round which. ^ much of die Art of tfie classical period centres. 
Vet, certain scholars have, aa already pointed out* temied this 
motif grot^^que, and blamed the Art thrt''age as being very- 
d^ective bccauiie of lack of restraint. This brhig^ me to this ques¬ 
tion of defect in Art,—B|M;ciaUy a traditioita) and racial Art 1 
N'crt being an attist Ttiyself, I do not thin.lc I will venture to go into 
what may be todmical defects or shortcomings of Indian Art. Be¬ 
sides. defect is such a rekitive term. As pointed out, some of the 
best motifs of the Art ha\*e been teirnetj defecuve by others, hence 
in a work ot this character, wltich is not an artistic treatise, it is futile 
to discuKs this topic. We need add that, as Indian Art was a 
racial Art, whaie^'er its defects were tlw tlefccts ctf tlie rape which 
produced the Art, and, whatever its merits were also the merits of 
the race that gave birth to Ac Art. 

It is the tradition of such an Art that is alive with us to-t^lay, 
though in a very dilapidated hirm, I'his we need to .rcjitvenstc, 
that It may once more become the vehicle of a racial expression as 
it once was- 
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ART IN THE DAILY LIFE OF ANCIENT 

INDIA 


We have given in the last chapter an oudine ot some of Fme 
Arts culuvSed in AncieoT Ulia corrdaOng 
tion to dK people’s lib In g^ieral. ns the 

molive forces ajid mstijicts that gave ^ ^ ^tl-ract Dlace 

present chapter, :in attmpt will be inatle to asce ^ P 

An oci’tifried in the tlailv life of tho^ people? £mi_ tif^Vjcalietl Art 
cultivation of Art beautifie*] life, and the conduct 
We have seen how the ancient Irn^s 
of temples they built, what congr^auonal a s ^ ^ 

what im. graces and philosophic they cultivated Me 

as a people.Tel us now see what k.nd of n 

themUlvc and the atmosphere and 
An essential basis for a goeej home is a house. How did 
bxiild thdr dwelling houises? As already metttan . _ secular 
on architecture, we have no remains of any “ ^ 
buddmgi cofiiTrig from the penod deali wt < 


Jit 
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«■'* - •»« idea of 

US lliat the andernt monaswries were 
u^(„, ^' oni]>e olaiiofaj, AiyanJoinifarniJvhouse.* The 

consisted of ^ f »*««», and «x probalily of a dwelling house, 

of which wi 

ball n/ien cimrw. • This veraodah opened into a brge 

mlK^^Stace '‘'T’®* ?" gene- 

entrance Tmt die S “P^" 

in the courtvard itl^l * verandab. The (jcnches 

rimes at the fanher side af^he I^ST^fh painted* At 

sbrine The wall - j\- ^ family bad its own priraie 

by X^ic wSf -T 'vas very Ukdy covered 

■Zra the injunctions of the Kamu- 

tiamficS lirw! days of tire 

in this rouiryajd ■ Pfestded over the household sacriftces 

the hoi 4 seho^ oods ThA ^' *’^ prolwbly enshrined the images of 
the best the fai^lly could‘U^"5 must have been 

were generalJv for living houses 

externally and m^mair^^ Th^ were covered over, both 


' Cunmaraswinny , 4Ht and Cfa/ts. p, i*,. 
TIic ntMtiainci of hou«ies»- ■ 


V'alley recentiv, a^ diseov«red in the lixlits 

^hallV monnniEnial ^ graphkafly it» Sir J. Mar- 

much 9 i, dot having sw far ^v delini/T?**”'- o“r period ia as 

built these warier h t,*., lu-*, historical data about the people who 

or drama e.g.* Ktiid^a-^lshatta atmosi ever)- classic Sanakrtt po«n 

corresponding to jnod'crn Holi deswrtM*d^^i.'^ PJower Festival, prob^y 

the Terrace ^f *^- ^*** E«-peror Clmndraeupia fmm 
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Dr Cooinara^wamy ticiicrtbes dome'iiii: houses of Ni^ura and 
Taojore of the 17th and i8th Centuries. What is very remarkable 
is that their plan and construction seem hardly to diSer From those 
already described. He gives illustrations of some of the pillars and 
cornices in these houses, which would very clearly gfive us an idea of 
how the ancient Indian buildings must have been ornamented. 

Another portion of the house, w here ornamentation was lavished, 
was rhe main door ami the windows. These were made of wood, 

was ever^'thing of architecture in Ancient India fora long time. 

"The oldest type of door consisted of 3 solid adso herein leal without 
Iiinj^es: from these there were Uansitions to the nmst elaborate carved 
and panelled doors of the HLn>3b, Rajput ana; Lhrjrat, Mysore etc., the 
oldest eaistmi' examples appear to be tltr Chitor doors, now kepi in tlic 
Apner Mojcques- of Kwaja Sahib.’ 

The writw does not mention Uif? exact date of these doors. A 
very interesting as well as instructive idea of how these ancient 
Inthan doorways were constructed, and their relation to the rest of 
the architectural and decorative s^eme, is vividly get before our 
eyes in Plate 81* portraying the Vidhara Pandita pataka. Htjually 
alive and colourful was the gateway of Vasantasena's abode. It w’as 
high and majestic, almost suggesting it wanted a peep into the sky. 
It was adorned with strings of jasmine glands.* The fiortaJs were 
of ivory, fianners and festoons fluiteri^ from its imposing airreis, 
and seemed to invite people to enter. The door.s proper were of 
gold, thickly setwuh rliamonds. "Ves*’. the reluctant Maitrm'ahas 
to confess "Va.santascna's house dwir is a beautiful thing- Really, 
it forcibly challenges the attention of a man who dt>esnT care about 
such things.*' Allowing for jkieiic exaggeration, if Vasantasena — a 
mere courtesan,-—crnild afford such luxury, the imagination has not 
to travel much further to recreate the dwellings of the nobility of 
Ujjain, a city accofrfiog to Kalidasa without a peer, 

Perforaietl windows are indeer 1 a uoioue feature of Oriental archi¬ 
tecture. They w'ere vetv popular in India too. The examples exist¬ 
ing to-day In hforthem India arc mostly of the Moghul type- hut 
Dr. Coomaraswamy says that old Dravidian and Chalukyan stone¬ 
work shows that built up jaiis of this kind are indigenous in the 
South. These Southern forms are usually of soliti wooeI, [jerfamted 

’ Arrr a»itl Ctafls. pH, itR. 

* ibid.y p. r6.|, 

' GriffiUi's Aiatifav PUte YazdaraV 

‘ Frdro Griffiiirs Ajania ^Ci= Iiouu^sa and my gacewap feftMned 4frti 
garlanded with flawcr* and ornainents. cf. iHc ‘dance party^ app. 
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wjih designs that a^e more olten floniJ than geometrical, am) 
include amroal and figure subjects (Fig. l■45-f 4.6).' This irocxFwatk 
was often coluured to match the general scheme of the walls and 
ceiling as well as the Hoor, which also receivetl its due share ol 
attention 

Ceilings of Ancient Inrlian temple are intricate and amartiit;lv 
omaie. Some of these ornate structures are illustrated by us- I he 
ceilings from DJlwara, Konarak, and the Soiitli Indian shrincii 
baffle the senses with iheir Intricacy of 'design, miiiute yet superb 
cr^tsnianship, and tleft proportions. The ceilings and pillars of the 
Fffidra and verandah of Cave No, 11 at Ajanta arc studdeil with 
|)t^tings of rtoral designs of various shades and hues intenningieii 
with several ammal and bird such as monkey, swan, etc * 

The most beautiful of ihese^ceiling represicntatjons us the Shiva- 
Uma group in ihe comer of Cave IL where, as they are floating in 
thy air, Shiva tells Uma something,: which ha<, brought on the 
ma^en s face a bewitching expression of innocent wonder. 

Hence we may with good reasr>ii suggest that ceiiings of living 
houses were adorned with due csire and attention, anrl olferetl as 
much scope both to the artist as well as to the lover of .Art to satisfy 
thm aesthetic .>ense, "Roofing'’ says Coomamswamy "was often 
h^Shl.^ ^^abijraie, lioth in structure and ornamentation, with carved 
rafters .md beautiful pentbnts,”* 

B^ore we pass on to the interior decoration ot a house, we may 
consider one more item, which will complete the- exterior, nameh' 
the g^Jm. The Indian love of colour and harmony was percdvcii 
even in the choice of the site for monasteries bv’ the recluse Monks- 
in mdividual gardens, with a soil as fertile as the Indian, the love 
was supremely gratified, 

Ij appe^s Uiere were several typea uf gardens in Aryavarta- 
i erliaps the oiliest were tlie groves surrounding the ancient hermi- 
tages. W e in mf>dem times o!J them parks perhaps- W'e have 

already describfis’J when <lcaling with these hermuages^ Next 

there app^r to be public gardens or parks rotiiul temples, baths, 
gambling fiouses, theatres anti public houses. 

Oardens round palaces atul private houses form 3 group by ihcm- 
^ rich nobles even had their own orchards, 

Gardening did not merely mean flower-growing, fur, we find 


^ thid., p. 165, 

! iitention drawn to Dates 91.96 frtaii Uriffiih't Munto. 

• IM., p- i6j. 
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gardciis were planne 4 . bid, and cultiviited according to well ihoughl 
s^herr^. Accessories. sucJi as fojjniaijrs. 

pedesiab. ferneries, avisines, were aU us^ 5,1 new and 

Horticulture iUid erafditg seeins to have been knovm ami new and 
unique specimens of flenrers of in numerable hues and perhmies we 

'“‘wSa Sf«U»fe *esc p,xt=m. p-^n.«u >” 'f 
.mnjn- and «Imt nK revenind in .hn 
M» mnaanl ally, the trta.-.>es of Ajama. 
don of a gatden in from Mesnathen^. 

toruficatton of 570 rowers seems » have baffled this keen oDseiv 
This IS how he described the garden : 

**Th* nalarb which was hulll chiefly of wood, esAcelled In *5*1^1! 
duui Uic%l»c» of Ekbawrts Tird Susa, h suiod m 

DUwi with Itowerinig irees and ihrtjtts ^‘aiiw^ wiih their 

were shady imjv« and Ute* 'S'^l « (brnung bower> won tneir 

fishtsv in them, very large and f|tuie tame, 

rots, cuckoos. tUnrinpM, cranes. jj hear, 

somewhere within the Wfy foliage* bdlirtgiin ^"wAkenecI evert 

ovcHo^od io dtc happiness their nyttumus -“f 
in the rusted brahmin Maitteya, does 

it to Indra's Paradise.* The tre«, the pond, ‘h' ^rfalleil 

sheplinlila, notnPiwBhe etc. sltetm the paths . , |j 

bloLms, .ind adorn dte garden so as to make Indra s heaven look 

‘‘‘E^iifly enelamting is tlta description M a 

fair Ujiaini. as enslAict! in the flowery anguage of AfegJ t-IJu^ 
pid watCTB the ^wans bask in the midilay sun. 1 hen there « a tmin 


‘ /Ellfin Kat Acnin, XUL tS from Anfi^InJw- 
t Sudrata: Tn ToH-Tr. Ryd*r. pp- ^. 3 - 


Codringtowp P- '-I- 


w 
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sSSTa-ri™ f 1 “ =■- 

^s,-s srj'st,; ,s-„ 

surroiinrfiog it The ^valb we"^" cen^^ courtyarfl with nxims 
There vverf hil ■ .[ u abodes frescoed. 

-d hetd «' Z^L 

om brackets, 2 ^ d others served the purpose as 

sofas, ciiain, ^nse of the word*— 

njain furniture in an ATiri,^f^*^i^ Itnown in Ancient India 'Tlie 
bedsteads, mised 1 Indian Jinme consisted of a few 

vard and ^rdeni It ' ^d sometimes benches used in ihe comt- 

:d palat^t^ rhe^thronf- U, as marble was used. In liie roy- 

*>f gjold, inlaid wtih iewejT ^ most ornate, usualJy made 

Bedsteads m- fAari^c L ""n ornate.' 

frame, supportei] on four i ^ consisted of a low wooden 

tatelv <airv(*d inlaid or Ii IT ''“’'*^'*** designs and intri- 

lb; fre^ «L.T<»^mg walls and^illtig. In one of 

dieselmdsteads* How sleeping on one of 

how exquisitelv decora(ivff\ ^ are carved, and shaped, 

fumiture—were usuaffv /-Ini ’ ® portion of modem household 

fashioned buHdinp in revea^ thts; as also many an old- 

-__ surviving will indfeare. 

Boto&hiidur. 

V»«lnnl Afimttt, 1*1. XL, -mbassy, QtMerve Thniiac-, carpet’— 

walls 
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The floors, when nM tiled or iolaid, were covered with caxpeto 
Of ddris, of vaitous shailes, embroidery and designs^* * On these dizrts 
were (ilaced big cylindric^ cushions, on which very probably the 
women of the house exercised their dtUt at ornamentation** A. 1 I »)ther 
business was done on the ground—^but hardly ever bare ground, for 
even the rtshis used deer-ski ns. At *Ajanta, one often espies a seat 
akin to the raised daised throne of the Moghuls, on which are seen 
princes and princesses, resting.* A swing, which appears to be a 
necessity in an IndUrt home from medieval pictures, is hardly visible 
either in sculpture dr paint, though it makes its appearance in 
Vasantosena's orchard.* 

l"he modes of transpon in those days wmc : for Kings and war¬ 
riors* chariots, horses, and elephants : and for the ordinary people 
Hearts and carriages drawn b)' bullocks. The ladies often used a mode 
similar to the or dandis of later times, AH those who 

could afford it liad these luxuries, even as we have our automobiles. 
Some of the-Hie carts, especially those used by royalty and rich folks, 
could not have missed their share of decoration from a people so 
keen on effect as the andent Indians.* The carts in which the Gods 
were driven on holidays arid festivals were elaborate structures, 
literally covered with tnythologicaf carvings, drawn by white bulls 
or elephants, The trapping of these clephanis and bulls will he tlis* 
cussed when consideririg the topic of jewellery. 


ffutJ 


The vessels used for sacrifice as well as tor 
riomesttc puriioses, were usually made of metal. 


"The Iniliin liTiDwtcdge of nwlaHurgj b both wick- find siuiienl . The 
r^rnjPU!^ litm piliiir of r* hnn Am g^uptA IF ai OtIJii sKows LIi^t already in 
the |th Century A- l>. Indians were able to fofg^ imu, 

than any which Eurnpeun ftfandrie^ ^soiiW wiiH before the 
latter part of tlir t^tli Century/*’ 


The Art of preparing steel was also well known. Metals 
w’ere sometimes inlaid with gold and silver thr^ds, lead or tin. 
Brass and copper were the favourites for domestic use. The richer 
foUcs Ltswl silver, inlaid or incised wares, which were very expen^ 


'.•A'Pcn-aEan Embassy Fwscoet and the dying Princess. 

•Sudrakat T^y Ctift —Tr. Ryder, p. 72 * "Silken swings are liang under 
the thick-set trees, just hig coough for a girt to sit in." 

»The rrOHgxnents of fi chariot Hi the Prince of WaJts Museum, ftombay, 
shows thin characterisiic to a m&rked degree. It « a pity we have no piuJUffi 
of the 

* Arfs anJ Cruftf of OrtfJ C^yicrn. p- 37* 
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give, Br&ss comes in aJjoul tlw iitH Ceottu^y ;* hence, in Aitdent 
Jndin, coppef irm^ have been more popuJar, 

W^t is pankittariy striking about these vessels is the elegance 
of their shape and design, li must not be forgotten that unlike our 
modem vestsds, these were not made by machines, but by liand; 
hence, each shape and design, when new, must have been the work 
of an artist- The vessels that were used in ritual were especi^ly 
elaborate, a"d had their particular measurements which had to be 
adhered to. 

**tt shovUt be made without hole or crack. In Its makiiig ali 
ness should be avoided, aince- it iit fufi-htoncd for the pieaaiue of thtt 
Dcvaa.”* 

Some of these were the temple lamps, trays, ceremuriial 
spoons, and the stimftis i. e. special vessels for holding 
Canges water. The temple lamps were in various forms ^ there were 
the standing lamas In form of a liramdting tree, each branch landing 
in a little ImwI rot oil and wick. Sometimes they were suspended 
by chain-s. At times figures of m«! and women were used holding 
bowls in their hands in which was the oil and the wick. Flowers, 
such as the lotus or jasmine, made to close or open, held within 
their centre little bowls for oil and tricks, or for camphor, thus 
forming a new variety , of lamps, a collection of which must have 
made the lighung artistic as well as effective, * 

Trays u^ for offerings must have been stmilar to the ones fou^ 
in the iSigiriya frescoes at Ceylon, They held offerings of rice, fruits 
and flow'ers, that had to be serverl to the household gcxis each morn¬ 
ing. Tiiey were either inlaid or engraved, in gold or silver or br^ 
or copper, according lo the wealth of the owner. But the designing 
was mways necessary, for the shastras recommended no miseriiness 
where the vessels of the devas were concerned- 

inm^u Domestic brass, says Coomaraswamy, is the 

rvuUii. glory of a Hindu kitchen, Ir consisted of lofoit 
rumktr, and plates and dishes for service, jugs for iiouring water 
or milk, bowls for drinking and vessels for cooking The shapes of 
all these are too varied to describe, but from the illustrations the 
reader may have a slight idea as to their appearance and artistic 

* Ibid., 

* A*i« ond Cfoftt, p. * 4 ?. 

* The little Elephani triitp fcoai Jo^eshwaii tt a clever sad iteai t^Rtriv* 
»nce. The elephiiot't bwly it the oil hntder. Below it wu a bmp contrivance. 
In one the lege trf ihe snini:il i« an ciutlet fm tKc oil which pswd into tbt 
lamp. 



plate lv, 
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value As ibese were for domestic purposes, and tberefore cleaning 
must liavc been a daily necessity, the designs used were incised, 

or auJte flat in cmscation" .* * . . . i a * * 

liidri* work is anotHet effective incrustation combmed wth wire 
inlay on a black ground, of an alloy of zinc, lead a*td on e ect 
S“f fck, .iry b«mti/u) » look « DUh«, btians acjd 

pandans were generaUy in this work ; and 

to-do. It has sdll survived in certain parts of India inhere it is to 

tw* seen* m * I ' 

Work on ivory was another popular and artistic 
form of ornamentation. We have desenpuons of jambs and 
IVham doorways,' handles of daggers and knives, and oj 

pers. combs, trinkets, boxes, book covets ah Vtiav'a- 

1 mages also were made from ivory In medieval India, at Vtjaya 

nagar, was a room. 

-with pillars of carv«l *ione. This rc»m « «ll of iv-orj 
chamber.*^!* ihe walU f«m top to bottom aod tht P/“r* 
ttbibera al the lot> had roses, and of lonis* ail <51 i _ 

To' *« could oo, b, kcocr^t r>ch ood 

beautiful that Tou muW lianlly find snywW another such. 

Th-B. diougb in o Hindu Kingdom U. 
may have h£i tis counterpart in ancient Im^, 
are references in literature to ivory carving, ^ ^ rom- 

tectural as well as nmamental purposes. In th^ / a> LarL 
posed bv King Shudmka. there ls a mention of the l’^. 

U of the Courtesan's house. Ivory puppets 
Kamaiutra, and the Mahavamsa in the isth Century sp^ks ol 
roval park in Cevlon railed with ivory pillars deeorateti with rows of 
images made of ivory ’ So we may presume ^at '^ 5 ,'^ "S 

ha.s l>een flourishmg in Indian Art from ^rly and all the 

beautiful carving in ivory' that is done is really of unbroken des- 
iroiti ih<^ iTiDSt ancient tra-rlitions- 

> For Ultistrations, irir ond CrafU d/ /odiVi und CeyU,n, Dr. Coomart' 

m Boni 1 > 4 y- It U liowrvef an OUi Ari^ taian£ lu 

DecCoSin. Arts flfiJ pp. ^ 

* ibid., VaiAmaseiw's doorway had ivor> ponals. 

*■ Ibid., p. 176. 
rfhul.. p. 17J, 

I Ar?'rtBrf Cfofts of i«f» ““J At Mobrftjodifo « tod 

tvofj obj^jcts loo. 

• p* 176- 
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Besses the huu^hold vesaeb made of meiaj, aiiver. or ivorv 
were also those marFe of earthenware, 

tartlicnware, on it* tfontrary. M ov« India, is of the 
ThTEl^.'" i?''® un.ftrred pn:-l,istorir 

^rnS?^ earthenwares were used mostly for carrying water/ for 
Besidespjces. and even clothing, as also for cooking 

sta^dr4^T finials. bmps, and lamp- 

Jd i decoration of these ore either pamt. It 

oj^aments,* Some of these designs. 
esj^ialJy tJfosc of the bow-leaf, are of very archaic type, ® 

surroundi>I^»f'^^”^^“" we may conclude, that the home and 
In fact alll^at 1^ Indi^ were no wise lacking in artisET)', 

amt fashinn^^i all that he OAed, was moulded 

work Sd enjoyed their 

s^J!^Je^4n. amdgery, but one of the modes of 

these surroutitJingB. how did 
an anaent Indian spend his li£e> How br did true 
of an avpro™ penetrate the tlaily routine of life? Tlie life 

main i^s/irafiLnc ^ Tbisfms, is divided into four 

hood and marria&^'^f ^ * fbai of childhood and studemhciod . man- 

and hermit ;tage : 

Ti f <^OTnpJece renunciation in form of a Sa«V/»?r 

and WiW rh^d.4^ ^ »’°uschoJd activities 

These aa:mti#*R ^ ^i^ouiidmgs described aEx)ve 

I ular occasions, there was the adorning of the doorsteps hy 

(bft craft waif highly cuJtivfttdL witlmut die least tkiubi 

^JCnffiih's J/«H^|^^Bath Scemj, PI, 7, ot«*r« t^rcfuUy tbt carth«swa« 

^ Atis atid Crtffu, p, t6y. 
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dmuring certain ptciiires ti)* ihe women <jf ihe household, and 
dsncing' 

Certain castes at present have certain pecnhar ritual to (-wr- 
formed on particular occasions or fesrivals. These consists of 
drawing several pictures, either on the Boor, or on the hoard prc- 
pareti for the occasion. Mr. CHadstone Solomon, m his book on the 
Chamiv n/ fuditirt Art, has Jevotei) a whole chapter to these festi¬ 
vals and their elahcimtion b)' the Prn^illtas In a very artistic manner, 
ii, A. Gttpia in his book on Hindno HoUdnys, gives us a list til 
holiday's on which these celebrations are unaertakeii. J hese holi¬ 
days are sectarian, and hardly ever fait on the same day for the 
ivhnte of India Yec, on the days on which they fall for cadi sect, 
the celebrations are of the same kind, though the ceremonials may 
be different. The present in this regard may ptstly be considered 
to Ije a veritalde replica of the past. 

Each holiflay or festival in ancient times niu.'it have given to those 
fviople nn iipj«>rtunity far e-xtra artistic display. The decorations, 
esp^tnlly the floral ones, were themselves a study The Kanm- 
.«i*frc de^ribes them as especial Arts, which every well accomplish¬ 
ed girl should study. 

These vivid scenes full of colour and enchantment, could not fail 
to leave their stamp on a child's mind. How far these childhood 
impressions of colour and hiirmony go to the making of the child 
is too irell-known tti ti.s, in these tlays of study in infant psycKo- 
logy, and so need not be further enlarged upon- The cliildrett's class 
roams, we are told, shoulii be bright and airy, full of gay colouring 
and flowers and pictures. The ancient f iiHian homes npjiear to satisfj’ 
these conditions very welt, 

Orchmn^rim Any time after 6 to l6, a boy was placed under 
Wov"* a tutor. Here he was trained and litted to do his dutv 
by himself, hU neighbour, and his God, The efl^'t of these sylvan 
retreats, where the early education of an Aryan child was ufiually 
imparted, ita well as of the Universities, on the development of 
mind, we have already referretl to, so we will proceed to the secorir! 
or Hnuseholder's stage 

'I'he educadon of a girl was conducted at home, hut 
the artktir bend in a girl’s training seem^i to have hew 
even more more pronounced than in that of a hov. If the srnHes 


' The adorning id (he dooraieps exists tii Ihis very day. One has otily to 
stir oul of the limijw on ^at Ces-iival days, >uch di ihe Pashera nini 
riopawll^ tn prove fo oneself tUfti this ■^r^ sOH siiTvives, 
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in thf- qj are guide: it ihc 

Imunaions pt the are u.ny retlectiort <)f the conditions fjf 

life as they prevailed ; if the 7 afes <?/ a Parrot are arij' tndirjtion 
of the degree of viomen’s sophistication in Andent Indian there is 
no doubt that the Arts did play a great pan in the curriculuni of 
the education of the liig^ bred dames of Aryavarta. Malvika isan 
accomplislied daru’er, and ilte Vaksha's wife in is u 

musician and a painter, a lover i>f birds and llowert, a judge of 
colours, presumahty an athtter of fashion too. No wonder, tkiimes 
made of ?urh people hiU'hotired Art, .ind maintninetf taste on a high 
level. 

Uokttittittir'm Miivirtg (jualifierl himself as a citizen, a yuuitg 
man's next duty was to himself, and incidem- 
atiy to his fellows, unci to society and the Suite. lie had to hud 
a sujtahfe bride for himself, and whilst doing so, hear in mind all 
the recommendations «f the Shastras regartling the qualifications of 
a bride. Music, dancing, dres&, omamems, all forms ifrf Ans and 
crafts graceil this threshold into maithoorf. 

As a mirrietl man, his home anfj his vocation Jiiaj 
Oaivjwiwii WTii) have taken up most of his time. But was there no 
Jir sort of u public life a man cultivated in Ancient India? 
• Tliere was, IjtK not in die (jreek sense of 

the word. For the tlreek, his public life ab¬ 
sorbed most of his time, harflly leaving him any for his home* 
Hi'S private work in the Itmise or on the field w'as done by his 
slaves. Me lunched and dined out at hid mess ; his fiublic duties and 
daily worahij) todc him aw'ay from his home. J^uch was not the case 
in .Andeot India The integrity and value nf a true family life was 
konwn and favoured. Pernocrac)’. though known in the Village, 
did not cover the wide areas of .an Aryan kingdom . Royaltv reigned, 
Aristocracies governed, and the social fabric was so constnictetl 
titai the norm^ work of a ciiiit!cit became part and parcel of niihlic 
service. Besides, the main fabric of society was supiw^ed to he 
eterfiah incap-ible of alteration by human actiori or laws. Heure the 
ancient Indian had no pubitr life like the Creek, in the sense of a 
polititil life. Apart, hoivcver, from politics, the public life i>l ?tn 
ancient Indian generally centr^ round the temple-s, assembly halls, 
game-houses, and public baths in the town. In the villages, it flowed 
round the wells, and assemhly halls, or the village common or meet- 


' .t//jr/((i-dijrij—^Tr, kyder. pp. 
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ing place, often imder the eft\'eloping shadow and nch foliage 

TheTf^ifrtpflww of Himlit temples, and the ^sembly h^s ol the 
[Jiiddhisi monfiSteKc*. were very elfllwrately d«oraied. Here the 
tjeople gatheret^ together U» hear tales of gods and heroes, dis- 
remrses by sages and flisinitotioiis tin phtlosopHical themef, by 
scholars Travellers told ihdr tales of wonrler, of strange peoples 
atnl iheir stranger customs 

■‘D:■<^c^l^^si«ns oil phitoM>|)hiGsU aiMl rdlgiouit 
Ifom iftt earliesi tSmK., piiah tt t»3ft of Sutflan social »ml 
(it^llitU *vWT h8il jfe tlcbJitiiiB hiill. |f only n temporary 

Ilf b,tmb<w anJ matting, or a veocrablu m 

pipat— iitiila wljose brauchev the elrlcts gatjierwl m ite '^''*'*"'8 " 
listen m w^mJerine «d1ms nr lii.wiples of i* ffreal teacher, traseHmt. 
fn>m ii> tfjll (^rcpurt 

'"Sortmtimes the Irmplc tiuinJopuriri—the 
thousand pillars. Whatever miglit have hren the u« ‘J' 

niuHdifPiiwi was appUwJ, a debarinff hall or foyal auibcncc hall, a 
hall, a parnamem house: a pilgrito's liostti, or place for rc^i^a 
monv, the mvatety of Ihr piimc-val for«i « '‘^"K re 

Indian (vaftsmati's inextiMisiihk itivemion and twundlcss " 

^Z in t.sk of giving artistic c^pre.^ton m the «ober-.tt bcaoty «f 

the tropical fnresi," * 

fjtimbting houses were genenaily tUUtched to j«dates and open 
tu nil men, if separate, ihev were estahlisheil undpr t .e lOg * 
orders.* as in the Toy CarL Gambling was ,lone with dice, on a 
boartl with ihirty-^x ^imres. On a page Davrd s is 

repntxkiwf the only meture available of such a ^ 

.IS though it is in the ojien air. and forms part erf a relief frorn _ _ 

Hharhut Stupa. From the Toy Carl we learn thax it was visUeJ 
by all hinds of people from the town, and hence must liave l^n 
well adorned, and very probably sculptu-re and painting were^avis ^ 
ed on its waM, pillars and ceiling. It W’ottld not he music 

accompanieil the game of dice, as it certainly d'd m V ^-tnmJsena s 
splendid abode, w-here she received the gaymen nf Ljjaim in i-HibUc 
court, fumishe.1 with gaming tables, books, picture and tnufijr 

Public Karhv. l>oth secular and religious, existed^ Kuilt in 

great cities for popular itse, ur iU connection vnl wmp e!», 

^ Havtl: Wtfrtf/fefkafe of hidiitr^ 

* Ihid^^ p. 9 $. 

* Rhvs Dudd: /itJuj. p. nr „ 

* Duie: Hutory of Smim, Vol. ill, 4 ^* 

* Rhyjy David: fwdm, p^ 

^ Dutt; Hhii^y df Civtikafim m /imJm P- 4Cm 
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tliej.'in either t;ase: the chief centre of comniouaj life Ri^h 
Miirdl designs genenijly adorned the ivalls, ant! the whoEe appearance 
of dSl ^ proportion, and a wonderful elegance 

Secular jwths xverc either private or pulilic, lu« i>r col<l, HtA 
baths on the principfe of motiern IWkiJih bacii seem to have Keen 
known in Ancient Imiia. R. Da^■i^k gfves us a deacription of one ‘ 

"There wHi a., ame^mber W n Iwi.iwm, and a p.>,l u, bathe in. 

arraitEed roiuid a line pJnce in the middlt of ihr Iwi lonin, 
ly Uieuoe peRp,fHii„n: Iidi water was poured mcr the bathers wbuse 
(flees were wJtJt si.-ented ehuium. After ihe bflih tlwre wa. 

sharnpuoing', and then a plunge into tlie puul '< 

^ vfj the description of it priviitc hot bath. 

We have info^auon of another son of bath, also vetv prohally 
a ic harh. widi ^ open air bathing tank, with flints of steps, 
e mg own to U, entirely of stone, and ornamented with 

flowers and camng. * At .Anuradhajitimm in Cevlon, some of these 
^tlis s{,II exist. Our illustration of the Imth steps k from iht^e nnd 
ei'tdence to the elegant simplicity of the style. 

yulte a miiTil>er of templeii in IheJij lia^e even bathing 

tanks atUichetl to them, which are as rirlily omamemerl as the tern- 
T ' y of tins proiiis^ omarnfiiuaijonf ur yermons iit stofTC, 

tite people were constantly remimied of iJteir religion nnd irleak.Th.’ 
e^^e was trained to look for Iteauty in ull suiToundmgs, and the ntind, 
Tiqun.'Jed on such delicades. gave to the whole character and out- 
^ ?* reJinement, ^ accurately translated into the Art creations 
o the times. B*“iidca the^ were the famous bathing jf/iatr, in ^Tcred 
^ es. oil holy rtv'er banks, such as those at Betiare^i or Nasik, 

I hese with thdr maiestie %hlB - ,f step. coJourfuf cardFiis 

enchanting foliage, and beautiful temples raised nn the Iwnks, are. 
once seen tmpossibte ever to forget. Tr> these great places of pi!- 
^maee flock devotees from all over Mindoostan, and very few 
plates couH have giT^ter ojiportunities of bdng such cultural 
rentres as ihesegAafr, Of these Hr. Coomarasivamy sav.s^ 

bulklifig n^birrv with a perpetuation ql [lie life of 
fln^nr India, to form one of the most vincjndtfrful %p«taHr. tbr Wf.riii 

Uolienioikro mvral jimilar balh-^-f. inuoductior. 

* i”' 3^7 from Rhys David, 74 . 

R|]y« David: JlNddhut Imfin. n. 74 . 

*dflj and Crafts, p. J 17 . 
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Over anil abfjyc tlieir home Uvea, ihe {ibces where their jtnhiir 
Hfe ivas spent, were also, then, iVir the ancient Intlians. mil of 
beauty. The triafiila^ntt. the assembly halls, the bathing places 
and llte gambling houses, p^iirks ant! gardens—each offered oppor- 
both to the nrtisi and I he lover of Art, 

.-twiiwTHfur*. Tike games, timusements, or reereatiotis in 
Ancient India offereil further ojv|tominities for the cultivation of Art. 
The aniusemeitcs of the common people differed from those of thi* 
Kings and CourLiers. 11 is with the amusements of rhe ordinary folks 
that: we are concemeil liere. During the VedJc days, great public 
sacrifice,rnuisl have been the mailt source of popular enjoyment. 
Later, seasonal festivals, such aft FdsnulotrfiVfl or Spring festival, 
Ihshtrett DreAriw/t, the P'ulhnoon festival?;, those i^jtttteeted witli 
ihe ciiks of each parikular ileit>, all grew, and with them grew 
the fiiimber of days fm rejoicing There were also private festivals, 
e.g. hair-cutting ceremony of a son, nr his Vpartayniui, or initia- 
non. not to mention marriage.—which must have offerctl immetisp 
onpot hi fitly for rejoicing. In mtjst of these festivals, whether public 
or private, men and wiimeti jolneil in equal numbers.—^men lemlmg 
the vigour, women the grace and colour and cliarm for the wca* 
sinn, a keener appreciation ol the licautiful and the harmoaious, 
a HisitT sense of proponkm anti fitness,—-all helping <Grer;tly to 
inculcate the spirit of artistry and the practice of Art, in no mean 
measure. 

Krishna anti Radho. or Kri.shiia and the dopis ptay-ing at 
is a favourite theme even amongst morfern Jntlian artists, and has 
been rendered very beauLifully by some. Hjccejit in the Ajania fres¬ 
coes, wHIch are Riiddhist, we hive no rcmaiti.s of Indian paintijig, 
or we would very likely have lieen able to see similar festivals 
nctually represctitefl. Tlarsha's drama Rtil^avah opens with an 
account of the Spring fciitival. when the Giul of I.nve wjls worship- 
T>erl, and coloured water was showered by many men and mirtruLtl 
ladi^ on each other. ‘ 

Music and dancing were Hmiisements of ,i very refined rhardcter, 
commonly practiserl by die women, Noi only were these amuse¬ 
ments, but tfiev had become very popular nccomplisliments. ns was 
shown whilst diftcu-ssing the position of women tn Ancient India. 
Princesses and noble ladies were especially taught these ^ 
that the disfavour attached to dancing seems not to have b«n 
known at this period. From the .\n^flwnp/ia, white tliaaissing 


^ riuit; CRiiluulfeN of jJptri'isnf liftha, Vitl. Ill, p, 407 
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early "Purimit- Civilisation* *’ and from (he Katba Sam 
(Chapter IXl, i.’Juit j^ives us two extimples oj priucesses^ the one 
heutg 'MaTyavad' 

*Svho »aji£ a possessing tlir iifl)lc nnri bass Holes duly devc- 

biped, snri pla,ved wilh tier lEngers keeping ({ootf i'bjic, boih slow atid 
fast. Primiess klrtga%mi, we are told, artmn^ wpuderfui skill in dsne* 
iiig, stnging amJ othef aceOmptuduncnii befonr her marnage.*') 

iJancuig then was also considered a high aLcomidishmeni situl 
duly practised in its classical form. Uut this was just the one aspect 
of the Art. The aspects in which it affectetl the lives of the people 
in(w were as a ritual necessity and in the form of folk dance Ai 
Keith* points otii, the Dance dtrsied in India long before the 
drama. Its importance is well brought out in the following passage— 

"'Thus m the Muidexisi d3nmK round tile fire^ a*, a spell 

Ui brir^ driwri ram and lo setuns the prqspeilfY of ihc hef4+ Before \hr 
marriage i% inutipkLed, there hi a daticc oC tnatron^j whor,e 

husbamk art still alive When a (kaih lakei^ platUr-. sfthes ol Uw 
fleei;a:H-Tt are collcctecf. nntf the mour/iera move round the vase, which 
rfiirlatnj tlie bM retksof the ilend; ami ihinr.eranre pre 5 ?cm^ who 
lu iht smund iif the lule 3 i,ttd fliue; darai^fi mimic ind 1511 ih* 
day of mourning.*'" 

The Dance was thus a neces^r\' aiijtinci tcJ eveiy ceretnoixy 
and festival helij^ and where tltere was dance there was miisii' too. 

The next imj^ortant brantli by which Aft rntcred daily life wofi. 
thruugh the dtimain of Folk Mikir ^nd Diioc^g. Imitaii 

MiBiral thctiry teik usi k diviclefl into Matga antf Th^d 

which is conceived by Brahm^i and performed by Bharnta in the 
presence of MahadoY^ is called Afnr^iT. bestowing liberation. 
TTmt music, w-hich fn different cotintrtes aervi^ for enjoyntent o( 
the people itccording w the custom of die cjountry, h called 
In a™ thrcnigh this niiisiCp the people uf a country express them¬ 
selves. Their simple iimoceiu pfeasuref^, trmjblia, hopes* all live hi 
this alluring dEparrmeiit of music, (t k because the soul of the 
t^eople radiates thmujjh ihi!* folk music that it is ncccssan* esjierially' 
to menuon it here. Koi only is the music hnundnjfi but the words 
anr| sendiiients clodded tit fustic imagerv are of exf|uiste rh^irmi 

Each province in Hiodoostao is brimmmjr over with treasures of 
this description; bur so far a Cecil Sliarp h as not been found to 


< fjL 4 fli, 

^ Keith: Sotuisrrc Dfama^ pp. 25 ^ 2 ^^- 

* DanutK^^rii SurngiidatpH^iia^ pp. 
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collect anti systematise them \n Hengal only, die Hengah 
Folk songs,—^sueh a-s those of the boatmeni fishermen, r^j^s. 
washer-tv omen, builders etc.,—have come to light. The music ol 
^me of them just fills one with rtelighc. Mi>, Wilson savs it was a 
waiideriritT bard who goes about with a double stririg insiniment 

that awai&ni^ her to Indian music. ■ ■ i l 

The words in these folk songs lend themseK-es esciuisitely to the 

tune both in meaning and aendmenU 

■* *One«»n thai the Indian fait nius« k the voke uf ihp mjsiic 

and mi?la|?hyiiiciil ^iOJtsdenCf tif * 

Thev give voice to the religious Gonsciousness of the jJeojjle 
in its 'widest sense. A lirile boatmen's song given hv Fox 
Strangwav in his elaborate trealise will illustrate this imit perieclly. 


'' Thou art my finy Irmullt *>f Old lojni 
My {|eaT 4 :&t Lord; amJ 1 am thtar own Ltlk 
rand ivtjfraiii iKilding £^i£i3 to my hisiftt , , 

VVhurt I am tired p I lay my^lt d<iwn imdi r ihre Uiv r^vci iide* 

and sieep In pcftc* resting my on Iby bosom.^ i 

in thr inriscii mt^n point Uur fin^ci of at mp, iUy langb Jr f"-** 
ihty tiirtpw dust on tn^. 

S(>nic tfp to pluck |he« from my liFart, 

Some Ltili me lo cast Ikte away. 

Ah I hut how could Ihw mfld woman live 
wlOiouL ilieep my bvet 
l^rcssni^ ihee to tny t gv on my way* 

ami neltlurr few nor falter? ^ 

llda «i^d Toind of miji« cannoi toucflttl ny 
am iroubled thoughts. 

l.ong ^>ng years have r^me and Tiul tbou an still the 

ant swevt iliiiig QuU never graws old. 

W'hh wiial tKlisman hatifest Thoa ihui m=id. mad 

love*^"^ 

For other similar insrancca one has but m turn to one^s own 
village or province U> Gm! innornerabW exarnple 

fn Gvii we have the G^ba and the Rn.^. sum'O^l to be 
and danced together by the village boys and girls, on frative le¬ 
sion, or on ltr.&y , or as an evening ehiermmmen: 

Thev depict just the sheer joy of life : and m theme de^ 
village life, signifying it by actions such as drawing water from a 

well, or watering plants etc. 


I AmaM -\. Bakf: /rfdawr Mhw. P- S- 

* Fo% Su:ai^w*«: Th» "/ P 7 - 
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Rtts is just a musicaJ lirill, with wordbi ajtH music* done by mmins 
of sticks' that click together as the maveirietits retjuire. How inioxi- 
caung and infective they are one has only to behold to feeJ ; wluist 
observing there is an intense desire to partidpaie. 

How old these are we do not know ; but they seem to have hmi 
evolvwl from ancient days, and naturallv playetl a more im^ 
I^ant part in bringing Art within the villa^ home than any other 
Art perhaps. At Bharhiit we have something very mticH like a Ras 
sculptured, as the illustration opftosite will show , 

Lfxuil folk tJances, such as the ones Krishna performed w'ith the 
ttopis m the green glades of Brandaban, must have been vert' 
pOfHjJar in villages, for we see them still tlic favourites of the coin- 
mon fdk. Both these, being of local origin and from folk-life, must 
have affecterj the lives of the masses in general more tlian the rlassi* 
music or dancing, for tn the other they musi have constituted 
the s[>eccators only- But when the womeir of the house were them¬ 
selves able to perform, as we are 1^1 to hdieve from the authprities 
Qiioi&d, these classic dances an<l songs even must have been 
hrmrght nearer the heanh and influenccil the life around it.' 

Drama and dramatic performances vvere anotlier form of popular 
amuMimmt. It is said by some writers that the I>rama was not a 
fiopular form nf iuntiscment, but was nieani only for the cultured 
vvho were ahle lo^ understand San.skrit, and rhe subtle beauiies 

L- Sanskrit rlmmaturgy. It is because of 

this select and cultured paironage, ibai the drama as an An was 
able to attain the level it rlid, and has survived, when all the iiopular 
lorms of the drama and farces have ilisappparwl, while only the 
A'efaia has survived. 

. above, we have the following statements. 

1 he dmna mythologicai origin) eame into exiaieiicc be^^^u 5 € 

the mlks of Kailasa desired a form of enjoyment in which all could 
participate, as the Feda^ were not o|)en to the SudmJ- 
In accordance with this demand w'as the drama created, so that all 
roukl learn from it the triumph of good, sls welt as eniov themselves 
at the same time, >Ve are told dramas were often performed on 


tkfidrs till* Iwrt types of folk dances already refem-d to, itiere must have 
lieen other*. ]| puy, however, that we have no recent (if thetn. Every 
prnvinev very pmhably had iis p.irticular stvic, .and perI ibb* .still has. Th«ie 
andlwmaUswl in the manner in which Mr, Cecil Sharp has 
collt.t.rcd thr English fell (farces and for Itie bene5t of all, if an eitergiN 

IW emni^h person can be found. 
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festival (lavs, or to celebrate a victory, i.e. on days of public re]oic- 
ing. It follows that all who would could i^rucipate in the enjoy¬ 
ment. Sometimes they were perfomtetl In temple nnuidapnflii, 
necessarily open in the public, or in the common assembly hafis, 
where the public could have every access. _ 

From the instructions given regarding the construction oi a play¬ 
house, we find there vs a definite allocation of seats for all the fow 
classes, and. we also have references to varioos mpiiMfs of all the 
castes heiiig present. Of course, the drains were in SiinskDt, but, 
it must not be forgotten that there was a time when Samknt was a 
r n mm ^n language, and If not spoken, at least understood by every¬ 
body. Though the women and the servants were made to use a 
different dialect in the drama, which very probably they did in real 
life too, vet they may have spoken Sanskrit too. For Maitr^'a in 
the Toy Curt tells us that mo things diat particularly amused him 
are to hear women talk Sanskrit, and men sing. So women 
Sanskrit could not be a veiy vinusual phenomenon, thoug ^ 
generally talked their own dialect such as Prnkrif or Maend tu 
V^asantasena speaks Sanskrit.* Women, of course, of the an 
learning of Anmdhati in UKorn Roma Charita. nr the ^un m 
Malnwln-^gmwtira. for instance, naturally talk m Sansknt, and ^ 
earn once again, as it were, the noble compliment, the pnncely 
salutation, the high bred greeting of Janaka, 

*M salute tH«. gracious lady, salutabk by tlic whole world ss the 
Dawn/" 


On the other hand. Sita, Shakuntnla. Malavika. Ratnnvdi 
all talk Prakrit.-the vulgar dialect of the ower orders. 
Perham it was the same as women in modem Indian names, 
who understand the English language, but do not attempt 
to talk it. Besides, the themes of the dramas were familmr 
to all. Even if the people could not understand^me parts that were 
in Sanskrit, as perhaps we do not the Iti^n Ope^ we 
the famiUarity of the theme, as wdl as the in parts 

brought the enjoyment of them trithm reach of , , 

We cannot, therefore, agree with the wnt^ who decWe t^t the 
drama was not a public and popular forrn 

India. ^ We ihink it was, just ns n was m the other races derived 


•Sudfska r jaVrihai Kalidasa earned his wreath of 

• A ^polor poetry over his famoua rival Magha. 

srri'fs 5S. ..puur 
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from the same Aryan stock. The Greeks and the Romans both had 
public dramatte (lerforiiiiLOces on great festive occasions, anti so 
had the Ancient Indians, Among the Buddhists, we are told, the 
drama was empluyed, not as a means of enjoyment, hui ol iratrue- 
tion. Thai was how Buddhism looked on all forms of Art. Hence 
pro^bly arose the idea that An must have a purpose, and be ant 
citlltvatef! for its own sake. Had Art’s appeal not t^n for the 
people in general, the Bhikshus would hardly have used it as a 
form of propaganda of their faith. Ashwagosha's dramas, we are 
told, were mainly written and performed witlt that rnotive, and so 
also in at! probability those of Shri Harsha. 

The modes of amusements of the Kings and Court hardly need 
to be described at length. The Royal Hunt was almost an institu¬ 
tion in India. It has had its devotees from dme immemorial, almost 
eve^-where inrlie world. Besides that, every Royal court in Ancient 
India had its music Italia and musicians, and troupes of dancers. For 
the improvement of Uiese, as w'eil as for the amusement of the royal 
household, ptdiljc displays were often held. Appreciation was shown 
in llw form of verbal praise, gift.s of jewellery or other valtiables, 
and increase of salary. The service w-as a life vocation ; and hence 


of Art. Maglta wa-s [nvited hy King Vtkrama to his court at Ujjain to niECi 
his laureate In comp^itiiian. Knlidas, wnsiRg ihe grrai qualitl^ of his rival'* 
Art, begged and obtained leave to go as far ai^ the frantien^ of the Kingdom 
to welcome and escort the distinguished giiesi. They mei near aonie bordtr 
Village; and Kalid^ begged the guest, af^ter the usual greetings, for some 
fti*play of his work in itie prFscnc* tlw villagers, also gathered to otfer their 
simplq^ gratings. courtctHisly complied by a poem full of all the 

exquisite graces of a highly sophisticated Art that'wi-rc met In stony silence 
by the gaping yokch,. TTien Kalidasa took his lum, and played down to the 
level of his audience,—and was rewarded by ihindering cheers. Magha was 
bewildered, and concluded that the court of Vikrama unist consist of VokelUj 
where such jingles emilri pass as- i^'try. Then the two poets went n> court; 
and, on the day fixed for cum petit ion. Mflglin was given the right to begin, 
as the guest of t!ic King. He gave a poem ht for cowherds to clap at and shep¬ 
herds to mouth. The Conn, where the nine Gems sdntillatcd like the stars 
of ihe^firmament, were arTvnred at thr cmdeTiess of the poet; and hud no dilh- 
culty in awarding the priir to Kalidasa, who on this ottH^ion used *11 hi* 
genuis to offer a piece worthy of the occasion. Magho was m less amaxed 
now than the exam. But when the trial wtis over, and the prute won, l^lidas 
ran in open court to his rival, fell at his f«t, atid ofTered him the laureaie's 
crown, saying: "Oh, Master, Thou alone art wotthv of this prixe, and I fisve 
won It by an unwort^ trick. Forgive me." But Magha raised iiim witli 3 
smile, retumed the prixe, and said "No, indeed I none but thou art the Trtir 
P<»t, since thou knowest thy agdkitcc, and t did not. Keep this mark of a 
King s apprectatioTj, and a brother poet's eonfirmatioo". 
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the artists tn every art gave {orth f>f their best. Drama, poetry, 
palHtiog, carviiig—not co mention more Arts, 

stmilary encouraged, and formed the frequent amiisement of Inc la s 
cultured aristocracy. 

The remaining two -dsftrewnw. that of the Fofe«t-dwel!er and ul 
the Sflrmvojt*. did not lend much aid to tlie and encourag^ 

ment of Art direcilv. Men entered diese, vTien die boniis of ttesh 
had ceased to hold them to the pleasures of earth. I hey devotefi 
their energies to faith, meditation, ami yoga* They were thus them¬ 
selves out of the |>ale of daily life l but perhaps their Toga an 
meditation, and often their direct leaching to the young aspirants 
whose ideids and outlook on life they cultivated, helped the progr^s 
of Art considerably. Even st Sannyasi could pramoie An in this 
mnnner, without injurv to his Caid^p or &unn on dom^ J 

the Buddhist reduses— Bhilcshas—were foremost m thus 
ifig rhe Art of their times, as Ajanta testifies and as Mfifvtfca- 
Agnmibra dearlv proves. 

Dtmt^ (W- The drcM and ornaments of the people of Ancient ’ 

wMtaiim: I Iidia afforded fuiother important medi^ througn 

which the love of beauty was transUUed In their daily life. 

Dress is a most eminent form of individual. ^ well m of racial, 
self^xpressioji. Jt Is at the same time an excellent enib<>dimeTi^ o 
their sense of beauty. An artistic age generally artistic 

dress, and artistic people clothe themselves accordingly- r or in 
vidual self'^xpreaslon^ no human aiitjvity affords so much scope to 
the average man or woman as does dress or personal adoninient* 
The various costumes of India have always struck ev^ 
very artistic, right from the days of Alexander ^e Great to the 
present times. Megasthencs' is the earliest testimony wc have ; 
and it is elaborated and supported by 
painting in all the centuries of Anaeot Inja, espeaally 
at Sanchi or the frescoes at Ajanta, which flash the past m vivid 

colours before our eyes. ^ > .l . 

A general idea, g^ered from a survey of these [wetures, ■ “ja 
the ^rpose of dress in those days was to set out 
gra(4 and rhydim of the line and curv-es of the f«nn We 

no attempts at distortion of these lin^. i,Vh h«fed shoes 

narrow waist lines, false appearance of Imigl.t by Hiffh-b^Ied sho^, 
or forced smallness of feet. The natural form in the fuUnes^f ite 
development was rejoiceil in, and portrayed. Owing to ifm ^^1 
warmdi of the dimate, very scanty and fmc dothing niateml was 
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used, very often in the nature of wraps, and not tailor-made clothes. 
Tlie tailor scarcely room In a society where dress consisted 
more of draping than of stitching together of materials. This does 
not mean that the Art was unknown, for there are at Ajanta 
examples of fine tailored bodices worn by w'omea, as well as cos¬ 
tumes by men, bringing out every natural curve esf the form, so as 
to make us thunk they W'cre glu^ on the person.' But there are 
some writers who assen that the men and women clothed ihut arc 
meant to be foreigners, and hence their distingukhing dress. If so, 
perhaps the Art was unknowtt. 

Mattriai* *. Thc materials in use, cotton and silk, appear m 
Le generally of a soft and transparent texture. They fall in with the 
curv^ of the body, and their transparency is very well brought out 
both in sculpture and painting. Silk and cotton cloth were both made 
m 1 ncliahut cotton was the real indigenous industry. a nd every 
home had its own weaving and spinning, 

“Its marveltousb wovep dssuts and sumptiiou^y iawrovglit appai^t 
have been the iaimetniirial glories of Indiy. India tvas probably the first 
of couotrioi thai perfected weaving, and tbe art of its gold brocBde 
and Hiinsy muslins, comely as the curtains of Solomon, is even oWef 
man the code of Manu. Weaving is aUuded to as early as the Vedas.*'^ 

Megasthenes thought similarly when he wrote t 

‘'ifieir nibes are worked in gold, and oroamented with various atones, 
and ih^ wear also flowered garments of the Rncat muslin.”* 

So famed w^ India for its stuffs, that everywhere, almost in *11 
ancient civilisations, we have them mentioned. The musUns sintilar 
to chose of Dacca of later tintes and the brocades of Benares arc 
reared to even in the Bifile, and also in other books,* as Mr. 
Btrdwood points out on pages 235 to 241 and onwards in bis work 
on the Arts of India. *^Fine Weaving’* he says, **prob- 

^ly passed on from tndla to AMyrfa, Egypt, and through the 
Phoenidims into Southern Europe.'** 

At Ajanta striped matcriaui,—at times solely cotton, at 
^es gold and tinselled stripes intervening, —can be detect¬ 
ed. Bordered materials are also observed. The scarf like apparels 


’ Sec niufirUton opik 

* Birdwood : Th* luduttriaJ Art* of fttdiii, p. s-iL 

* Strabo^XV. r, 35.56 fruin Ibid! 

* tbid,f pp, j6z-j7j, 

* SirdwcKxIl Tkt JjfduifruiJ Arts of lodia, p. 336. 
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of the women with embroidered borders remind one of the modern 
georgette with Benares borders. Indeed, a san form of draping of 
plain material edges with a border, flowing over ihe left shoulder, 
is twice represented in the frescoes reproduced by Mr. Gtibiths in 
his work. Flowered material covered all over, or edged, is likewise 
seen in these frescoes. Whether it was woven or printed we do not 
know, but may have been of both styles as both Arts were known in 
India,' 

Brilliant and vivid colouring ts another attribute always attach^ 
to Indian dress. Megasthenes talks of men as generally dressed in 
white, but the frescoes declare the contrary. In them various coloum 
and shades are visible, which would have been hardly the case if 
white vi‘as universally worn. Budwood, quoting from Atian* talks 
of muslins, and cotton sashes strijied and of dilferent colours, purple 
doth : muslInSr of the colour t»f mellow being exported from India 
to all the ports of the Arabian and East African Coasts ’ 

"Indeed the cotttm trisues and sttiffs of India have always been eveii 
mont iomght after, for the beauty and brilliaivce of dieir natural dyes, 
than for tie litacss and softness with which they are woven. 

But CO the Indians themselves the texture must have been of 
immense importance. For who, having spent seve^ summers m 
India, does not know the boon of having soft and flimsy matcruls 
to wear. The Dacca muslins of later days and^ thetr more orient 
prototypes seem to have satisfied the most fastidious tastes in that 
respect. Because of their intense fineness of texture, they are 
spoken of in pt>etic language of the bie Moghul Courts ^ ab- 
raiuafj, or (running w'ater) baft-ho^^la {woven air), saDnairnm 
(evening dew)— 

’"All plain while webs, ihe poetic uames. of which caovp re^er 
a truer idea of their exquisite ttnenrss and delicacy, and of the 
tion in which they arc held, than whole paff« “f btBcal dc^nption. 

At times some of these muslins were printed, m shown at Alan^- 
The designs were printed bv hand from wood blocks. Favorite 
motifs are the cone or sbaw'l pattern, widespread from North to 
South; flower sprays (bulls) of every sort arrayed over the ground 


• Coomaraswamy : Arisatol Oiifti, p. JO'S- 
Birdwood; The fndnslritfl .-Irlj o/ hiditi. pp. 33f>-»4w, 

• Ibid-, p. 143, 

• Ibid., p. 259, 
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diagfon^ty dispeiT^ed, birds (especially peacocks}. and TOTitmuotis 
fiDral bortler [patterns. 

Aim'f M efi generalJy %vore dhoiU^ ^irnili^ r ui ihuse we 

ItJ-diiVi esirept that were of a thinner mate¬ 
rial, ajhJ WitiTn to bt tile h^fm! exactly. Colnjjn^ anil 
styles were usedr or plain and Ixarrlerexl miticriab abo- Un the upper 
pans of their body, men, arofirding to the ^^escoe& at Ajancat did 
not Wear fuiything s but Irnm cortain iscuipuires as well as from 
Megasthenes, we find some of dietn wearing a light tutuc wliicli is 
evidently of tninsparent materm!, e.g, statue f>f Budiilwi, ami 
Kanishica.' Tins may ^ggest that there were differeni sty]^ in 
dress So there In Ajanta alnne we see so tnany diffeteiit 

styles, and perhaps there were liisfingolshing marks of each king- 
dnni. Or perha[>$ there vras a northern style and southern, for there 
^ iisttnci ^hfferenceSi especially in the headgears ajid omamenta- 
lion, of the jieople Sauchi, Sladura and thi^se ai A|aiita d Yet 
ihe Ixtsis seems the same. There the dhdff and the various 
styles of ilraping it. Some used waist liantfai some did not- HeaiL 
g^rs were favoured in scjme kingdoms in tlte ^tyle i^f our dupol ^ ; 
while others preferred the crowning tiam : while some the con¬ 
venience of the bore head. 

Buildhist Bhikshujk wore a partlcularh^ l(^ig 
^ ^ dhnti doth, which stretched almost down to thdr 
aakl&%, and was [lassed rounrl their brx.ly and over the left shoulder, 
^ as lo uppear ctMUpletelv clorhed tn orie fiioce. except 

for a small portjnn of the right shoulder. "F'Iub jwrtitular rlrapery 
looks extremely artistJc: in the paindnfjfSi antj must have reniuired 
more ■tkill than the dose fitung type of the lavmen. 

j® Idt We, or covered with 
(I 4««r.»i..r. head-gear of variuxis types fesenibJittg daras. The 
head-gears of toreijfnefs dlHer from those of the natives, as shown 
m the frescoes. They were of various styles and riitaiity, and per* * 
haps the richest is tW worn by the nobility . The .servants are seen 
usually We-heided. 

Jew'eJs were an integral parr of the dress of both the women and 
men ? but we shall discus this while describing women's clothes. 

ir(wu4t''t Di*Mt- ~ 

apply also to the 


vriiL^c: uc:3?a iuijig^ wujilcii s 

Remarks made tm rhe various sryfei of men’s dress 
attire of the Catrci half. While describing the dress 


^ l%|Tp. pagts, 

* L^bss^rve ihp ilUfcTiCtM^r puihtcil ttni on xj\c flliisitration, opp, psigv. 
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of women, \ve must repeat wliai has already been stat^ liefore, that 
for thi$ n.i[itr the main basis is the frescoes at Ajanta and Bagh, 
which, being works of contcniporaf^- ardsts, verj- orobnhly repre- 
seni tlie prevraifing mwles and sr>des, just as each told should fall, 
or each siretimlet shonkl hang—a riling not at all common in life, 
or everyday dress* * 

Women are seen wearing various styles and modes at 
Ajanta. There are some dresaetJ in wh;U we should now 
call costumes and blouses, others in jackets. Some wear a oiie-piece 
garment, extending from below the shoulders lo the knees. Others 
a style similar to our morlern 'neccani sari* But, what appears live 
oftenest, and hence must have been the typical rlress of the rimes, 
was a dhoti ty'pe of loivcr garmeni of irarrsparmii material, especially 
where high caste larlies are represented.* fastened cm wnrh an 
elahorate hip girdle. The Upper portion of die body W'as mostly 
bare except fur a bust-band, or am Indian ehofi wiihout back and 
shoulders. Sometimes, in addition U' these, there appears a Ifjose 
hanging cloak-like garment,* tr-anspareni in effect, and visible by 
means of streamers attache*I. llow-ing from the shoulder to the 
knees, or even further rlowri. Thus, the rlress seems to lie about 
the simplest imaginable, yet graceful and very hecnmiiig 

What must have required the greatest amount of time and labour 
in a woman's toilette cquipmem was the hair. It was truly n^rd^ 
as woman's gloty*. and the utmost use w'as made of it. Every imngin- 
able t)'pe f>f coiffure tliat one can think of is there at Ajunta, if only 
one has the patience to search amoiig the bewildering variety of the 
most fascinating style of hair-rJressing ever liehekl by Abe eyes of 
mankind Even the mmlern bobber I hair is not absent. Curls, ring¬ 
lets, waves, long Imbs, fringes, coils, rolls, and chignon nf various 
t>'pes, adorned with floweni and jewels, charm the eye. If women 
in Ancient India reiiHy tlresse*! iheir hair in those Tn^vfes, each htmd 
must have been a study m artistry How much must it have 
offered a."* fornl to rhe wearer, as well lo rhe hebnldcr's ripsthetic 
sense I To attempt to describe the I'anous moles apparem even in 
the paintings aiwi sculpture wouki take up too mueb room, and the 
effect woulii never be a,s satisfying as a single glaricc at the page 
opposite, as well as the vnrinus iJIustratiims given from the Ajanta 
frescoes. 


* Qv**»'t Toilet, , 

• Ititrf.—Griffith* Quetn't. Ttiittt Aesenpuon of ptare. 
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Perhaps, nt this stage, it wou!H not he out of phice to sc!d 
a wort( or two regarding the [lersonal decoraiioti by the women of 
Ancient LtitUR. Of iheir io\‘e of flovvcTB, I have already spoken ; ami 
stiall speak again iu the next section, I'he flowers «ippU^l die 
anctem Indian brly with natural fnigitutce len’iiig as scent. 
Tcimhidd gave her lips the viv id ryilness desii ii*! from time imme¬ 
morial, while the henna tlye—mendi—hdf>ej to tlfti her toes and 
fingers, palms and sotes, with a lovely, lasting scarlet hue, that has. 
ever been popular wirh Indian women of all dasses.* They nihlie!! 
collyTtunt in their eyes, lending ihcm a depth and (nvstery which 
their natum I darkness only served to lieighten. Tile reii-maA in the 
centre of the forehead was like a (laming torrh, tite mark of a happily 
manned w'oman, whom none may gane .n except to reverence.* 

The or the Budrlhist rnjn.s, dres^Cft differentlv, even 

as the Bhiksfttis. Lcwjse tunics covered their whole bod)'. At first 
thin material was used. Btit, as Griffiths tells us, this cusiom was 
much abused by the Buddhist tmns, who used it especially to set 
off the charms of their body. This angertsl the Budilha, who passetl 
an order that no Bhikshum should henceforth wear garments of tliin 
material. 

^ The Indians evidently wore no believers in the old 

flNtt/rwNiffvf. adage; that 'Iteauty needs nti foreign aid of 
ornaments' They used ornaments to set off every 
part of their figure. The neck, the hands, the artUB,, ihe fingers, 
the hips, the ankles, the toes, the hair and die ^rs—were all 
given their due share of ornaments. Those who could not afiorJ 
{irecious stones userl flciwers, as Sita in her forest retreat Rut, n 
people, the ancients seem to hai'^e loveil jeivels for their own sake, 
and used them pnoftLsely, at liines even to an exaggeratei:f extent, 
one may thlnk- 


.. *<^P* with ilf*srripticiin of Vaksha^^ wife In PP 94"^* 

WiLs^o. 

dc^scriptljuin of In Muhika~4gnimiim, ^.-omp^ring it to g 

dainty dnme dofy adomedt bi toci precloois to lie Tt ihows the eittfcnr 

lo whifih fonk^up Ti> Modf^m Phrascwlogy was u&i,*cl. 

Th* E^uty oi Spring vtnly jieems tO treni witk contoupt Uie way in whicli 
women ckcfw^ite rheir faces; for the splertdour of scarlni Asoka 
pa^scA ihr bLmb-tike rcidne^^ of women's lips; the dark red-while Kur^^ 
flower eclipses tbt pawdc^elJ-lltt^e, vfUh. ibe Tikka lloweri dalicd with 
bees puts into abada the red-mark on Qte women'a foreheads arid theVr eyti 
cfarkentd by collyrium. 
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And what a perfect piece oi handicralt each pmarnent was Bath 
ihe wearer as well as the designer seemed to have revelled in the 
intricacies of the lines and forms. Both men and women used orna¬ 
ments. 

*'Thc iett-cSl«f* *5 and gnldsmilh^s srl in India Is [ndecd of ibe 
lintJqiiii^; and tht farms of Indian jewcHeryp as well as of gold, nnt! 
silver and ihe chasing and cniboKrncnt decorating Uicrrir h^vp 

ranr down in *n ynbroken iradhkifi from the RjunByana and Msna- 
bharata/"* 

The ornaments were, originally* w'orti as a proiecti^ against 
evil spirits or unluiJty planets.* Later* as man s love for the beauti^ 
iul increasedp decaratinn was added to [h^e charmsi and so we have 
the beginning of the Art of jewellery- In India Coontaraswamy 
says— 

work descends in nn unbroken iine from the primitive and still 
stifviving use of garlands of fresh flowerSj and of vreds. 

[ndeed, most of t!ie names surviving do seem to come from 
rtowen=. Ear^ring^ are called Karanaphui; then there are chum pa 
bud necklaces, or the garlands of enchantmenti etc, U 
still is, the ordained dutj' of every* husband to provide his 
jewels and clothes- She should n^^er appear before her husband 
without them, and after his death discard them for ever* 

From the paintings at Ajanta, we see this,love of ornaments in 
‘life’, so to say. Men wore necklaces, tiaras, bracelets, armlets. I he 
male menials, it appears from the frescos, did not wear jewels, ^ 
the Brahmins* i.e. the tutors of Prince Siddhartha. wear only seed 
necklaces round their necks. But we cannot from this one represen 
tation say that the Brahmins as a class did not wear jewels. 

Women oF all gradei wore jewels, whether princesses, ladies, 
maids, or dancing girls. The latter at times were completely nude, 
fejccept for these ornaments the frescoes bear witness 

Paes gives a description of the maids of honour at Vijayanagar 
(i 6 ih Century). We repi-odiice it here, to show how little the omn- 
mentation had changed, if at alt, in 500 years. 


^ GrlRith^i fniliiiJt p- i®' 

Coomara^wamv* Arts *md p- 

* riFjd-t p- 

* Ibid.t pK 14 ^. 

* GrifTitJi'^ 45- 
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"Anri on these 114^ ttiCY wcAr dowers niitde at birgn: |Kni 1 s, collars' 
on the neck t^rith jewels of ^old, vtry rkhly m.-! with many emeralds and 
diantonds and rubies and {learls; and Ucotidcs iliis mant strin|Ts id 
penrtst and others (or shoiddcr-bett«; on the lower port «f the arm 
many bracelets, with half of the upper ann uJI bare, having armlets in 
iHr samt w'ay, alt of precious stoitcs, art flit* waist many girdles u( gold 
and of precious stanes, which girdles bang In order, une below the other 
almost os far down as half the thigh, besides these belts ihev have other 
jewels, for they wear very rich anklets even nf greater value than the 
rest,”" 

In the pictures iipposite, tiA iveli as in some of the sculpture from 
DKarhui anct Sanchi, wc see jewels woni in ecfual profuBion. Of the 
remains of these, we have only a few* recorderl andent sjjet'iinens. 
Hut the vttrious juntems and designs now in luse, we are told, have 
Come down to us in an unbroken line from ancient times. From the 
tradings reproduced we can aifmire for ourselves the rlcHcacy and 
intricacy of ihe work, perfect execution and the variety of designs. 

The w'omcn tt appears attached to tlielr jewels, especially neck¬ 
laces and liractleis, little silk and tissue streamlets, W’^hich give a 
very pretty fluttering effecr in the frescoes. 

Not only were men am! women adorned with ornaments ; but 
horses, elephants, bullocks,—all Imil their trappings of 
splendour amf variety.These we need Itardiy dej^cribe, for they exist 
in ^ great a vogue to this day, not only in the native States of 
lndta,liut all the fiomp and ceremony and the paraphernalia attach¬ 
ed to the undent Courts are imitated in British India to-<lay 

Pabc« and dties Averc jewelled too, * .'\rchiteaural columns were 
hung xvith festoons of pearls, beads;* and carriages* were also 
decorated with jewels aa Ajania bears witness. The Toy C\*tl 
Rfleaks of golden stairxvays inlaid with all sons of gems 

'Cryical w'mdows from which are hanging strings of pearls” and 
"archra set w'Jth sapphires look as though they were the hmiies of 
the rainhoxv”. A shasiro on shtp-building mentions the garlands 
of pearU, and gold hung from the carved prows. 

Megha-Diita also speaks of such jewelled decorations in the 
Vaksha*5 home. But ihesc max' be considered only ilighm of fancy, 
perhaps unparalleled in life, Jn Vijayanagar, however. Abdul 
Rarzak describetl the Royal Audience Hall in the XV Century A, 


> Grimth% TMVf 17. . K w 

• tmd Cwaftt, p* 153. 
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0 as having walls and c^ing plaied with solid gold of the 
nei of a sword blade ; while the Imperial Audience Halls of the 
Great Mughals were known to historians to be studded in ^lls 
colijiims with precious stones of every- liue. Ther remained » bvmg 
monument of the splendour as well as artist^; of (nrhun We for 
ov^T a hiiJidrefl yearf*, liil the rapacity^ of Naxlir Sh^h 0/4 )> ^ ® 
vandalism of the AWali (1761)1 the Jats aad the Mara s (17 5 
iSo^), the ravages of the Sikhs, and the loot by the Dnti^ (lo??}* 
removed the last remaaniis of a departed we?ilth and vatit.^heci glory. 

From this account of the pupularlty of iewels in India one can 
well imagine what an imporiani pan in their artistic hfe the jew s 
must have plnyal. Those who still wear jewels and delight m Aem 
know how much of native genius has to be eserted More one oiriers 
an ornAinent The first desire is that it should be unique; and so 
one gencndlv chooses, or ev-en makes, a (latterti which is rare- - 
desiim. li^rluness, or heaviness are adjust^I to sun the h^re. li 
colmirs have to be used, the stones have to be carefully matchwi and 
built into the cameos. Can we for one moment believe tkst |wople 
who loved omaments, us the anclem Indians did and made them a 
means of self’expression, could have done one wbit less. ^ 

I hey must have created and suggested patterns to vie 
other ii magnificence or ornaments, even ns st.l happen*, and will 
go oil happening so long tis women are. arid omame^ s - 
nut the main difference was tfuu jewels were a nec^sanr 
existence of both men and women, and 
they are now. Rich and poor all alike 

nflord 10 get them. At pr«em. very nroliab^ ‘"J;!'?: 

but only tbc rich can afford to get them ; hence t e 
starve their urge for expression of beauty through 
which was once so cherished and pop^^'"’ . 

The iewellers were themselves very* 
merelv copied daigns fmm hul 

making chanens iust where ihey thnughl There were 

?ctiui?r« stroke fromV Hand of a skilled craftsman were turned 
m, . Instead, rich households had their own 

sena's aliode in the Toy CarL* They cuWvatS 

worked for the familv ; made wares to appeal to the culbi-ated 
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laste of their cultured pairods f spending' their genius In’creating <iii(i 
making new designs and pattenis, wherewith to charm the wearer, 
and dazzie the world yet give ilveir innate capacities full play. 
Where the jewellers were not kept in the household, they had to 
come to the house and work under^lhe supervision of the client so 
that both could guide where neciwsary, and tlie result was satis¬ 
factory to all. 

ITk^, then, ^e the v^ious nimles and ways in which Art 
entered the daily life of Ancient I ndia, and helped to oiake It refined 
and beautiful. 
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CH-AI’TKR IX 

CONCLUSION 


J he foregoing dvapeers We aitempred ic re¬ 
view the nature und ideak of An in Ancient India, the msmononst 
which aided and monlded it. ami die place TtaCluaUy occupied m the 
daily life of the i>eople under whom it flotirished. T!ie conclusions 
reached are scattered in the several clmptere, which may jio« le 
sumtnariseiJ and eoUected here. . 

(Vrt i, Srarnng with an aupreciation of tlw pkee of Art m 

/. civilised life generally, we Telf- 

necessarv luJjunct of civilisation, $■ medium of a wnole, peop . 
expression, where%'er the people and the aviU^itoas A we¬ 

an, indiviiluality of their own, e.g* in Ancient Egyp^i . aZ 
ria. Peraia, or Greece. Upon this followed an attempt to . , ' 

and tietermine its denotation and cootitJiadou. Art we 1*'*^ _ _ ^ 

lie self-cjtpnession.—wliether by an individual, a 
epoch—^which emborlles the tndiviihi*irs^otioi^ expen- 

ed by the perception of the Beautiful *A'^'^**^I\*tr’ntmi 9 hinff 

particularly to what are usually called the FiW n^A „ 

ihem, <ui the one hand, from all other activities .*„j’ 

siniply because they invrjve a certain ul-uch are 

on the other hand, from those other activities of 

caUed crafts, in which the commemal 

msplring the i^aftsman* as corttfatlistmpushed m ' 

impulse inspiring a true artist in his search for „ ^riiln- 

8n this Usfthe Fine Arts are to 

lure. Painting, Music. Dancing, and the Literary Arts, Theessen 
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[iiiJ rcJation between An hiuI Society, ns an import,iiH factor in the 
urigjin ami i 1 evd«i>meni of Art. Lc next reviewed. Social iderils and 
institutions iniluent^ ^Vrt, througli the perstjn of the artist, his 
Iieritage, environment, education, his apjireciailon by I115 fellows, 
and the eoonomir value [daced upon lus work. The socmt [Xismun 
accordetl to the artist is also a factor influencing his Art. Conversely. 
Art s inriuence on society*, and social ideals anil iiisuiuiioiH, as an 
unconsciuiis critic ujtd inspirer of the Juv'c of freetioni ami of lieEuitVi 
making daily lile richer ami pltsisanier, mtisi also riot be under- 
estmiaicfJ This laitl the fountlation. ant! on it trcis commenced the 
main structure. 

I'ufi It. Jn [ I _ iiignitjcniice of our racmJ hcrl- 

( j^nr m uigt* \vaii exuinincvE, in onler to consider the tiasic 
elemctiL't and [peculiarities of Indian culture and Art. The .Aryans 
:md the rira\'icftai»s, w ho form the main bulk of the Indian jxjjnila- 
rinn, W'trre twth foirlv advanced at the very threshold of our period, 
and yet so thoroughly trommitilled in the ultirnaie fusion of the rac¬ 
es. thai we foiiml it very difficult tt> assess se|Mnttely the |>articu1ar 
coniribiiticjn of either race to the evoliitinn of Irniian culture and Art. 
I lyit each had a high degree of culture of its oivu, peculiar to itself. 
Is iridi'jputable. Not merely were they both ruateriatly advanced, but 
they hap[ 5 eiie«l to pos^scss such sti[)plcmeTitary and complimentary 
r[unlttie«, dint, in spite of the advanced tlevclopmcni of each race, 
there was no cultural clash, but rather a complete assimilation. The 
result of this process of amalgamation, the Intlian Culture namely, 
bad ahoiit its nutwani form an Aryan imj)res.s, berause of one im- 
jwrtrinE Aryan coiuribiitinn, the language which wielded the whole 
i^ture into one. Bui in essence, this whole was certainly a comhiiia- 
titif) of m’ti distinct cultures, some special features of each of which 
may, with srtme cure, be even now fliscemihle. This amalgam later 
i>u comi-s to Ik* known as Hindu Culiurv in contradistmetion to Mo* 
hatnmcrlnn culture. Buddhism gave the finishing touch, or perhaps 
ivas the fast factor, in this tong drawn rmt process of assimilation 
of the c\vo races and cultures. One race was virile, hardy and asser¬ 
tive ; the other was perhaps refined, humanist, peace-loving. One 
completely glorified persona! strength, [diysica.1 beauty, and exalted 
manhocul The other paid homage ro the gentler role and softer 
typificfl by woman. This w*as probably because the 
nravidian.s wor&liippetl the '^Mother Goddess" : hence thesfT traits 
tifpical of their civilisation, Berhnps the later Hindu citk of Kali or 
Shakti is an outcome of the amalgam between the more brutal 
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and dye more liutnon DraviilLim, Jn a more sociu!, more ami- 
iibJ’e light , the same peculiarity is HOtlccable In the social Ideal of the 
later day Jdindu latv-^vers, who adore the nioiher, arttl gtiard 
and reverence vvomanhood. The race, says the Gifn, ttill jM-rtah 
whose womajitiliid becomes taitited. Cine searches In vain for an c'cho 
of such a sentimetu m die most ancient of the Aryan Ifig*!' f’da Dn 
the other hand, the principle of descent anil heritage through the 
I'adu-r, ilie knittitig of the family round the male sto^, the firmness 
Mtength and solidity of the entire social faliric, the assignment of the . 
more active and asjiertive role to the rnale, are all marks of the 
Mindt* social system and cufmre, which no doubt spiring from die 
Aryan source, 

This mutual action and recreation may have, for ought ive know, 
taken long to show itself. But in the historic Hindu society and 
culture, the results are manifestefl in a variety of forms, through the 
channels of the fieoplc*s religion, philosophy■ sclcjice, An ; reach¬ 
ing their climax in the Golden Age ol the iilusirimis Gupia I tynasty. 

We were, hiiwevta", not conceme'l with the whole of this ctilture. 
CooTming ourselves only to Art. it was endeavoured to sliow that 
Art took root as early as die Vedas trith die Aryans, and with the 
Dravidians even earlier. Scholars—Fergiiiviiin. Ctvwnar.iswamy. 
•S.iyengar—look upon ihe Draridtan <is ft very artistic race t erhaps 
the whole Art of the Dance, as performcil by the rrioce ‘if I lancers 
and the God of Dance, Nataraja, was a Dravid cimiriliution. I he 
Nagas, Yakshas. and Diy'ads, that enrich ihe Hinihi mythujogy, 
and entbeULsh the Art forms, are also traceable to nrivvid origins. 
Hut, above all, the whole idea of figured rcpreiieniatiriti, was als<i 
theirs, a-s the Arvahs were during the Rig-^ edic age nature-wor- 
■ihippers, H'im condemnetl Idnl-worship as a deaeration. Hut this 
atiemjit at diEtinguisliing the Aryan and Dravidian features was 
re;Jlv futile, hecause thr material was insiilhcteot 

tr. Jn any case, w^e dealt iheiiceforward w'ith the 

amalgam. I he growth of this com[iosite dvilisaiion vras aiJoi 
chietiy bv ihe evolution of a conmion feligious seniimenl. and the 
Formation of a common social swiem. The driving power or the 
motive forces were supplied by the contreie vreerls foundetl on t is- 
V^cdic Brahmanism at Arsi, Buddhism and Jfiimsm later, and the 
revivalist Hinduism of a still later age, included Art in their fold, 
and gave it its ideals and supplied its mspimiion. \\ uh the grmvmg 
itnnnriame of these religions, artistic expression becanie more 
varierl, more refined, more sj-mbolical. Ac the same time, in actual 
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life, it assumed a more integral and assured position It was formaUy 
admitted into life as one of the four aims of existence. Bui Religion 
was not stow to discover the value of An as means of propaganda. 
To learn ill rough Art was the simplest meihtxl thtnlrable, and most 
etfectivc, li^use the appeal was to the intuition- The aim of all 
Indian religion and philosophy seems to have been to estahlish an 
identity with ^Reality', or the true essence behind the il 1 u.sion ol 
matter. .Art adopted this as its mission as well: and to its suCTess 
the whole of the remains of Art of Ancient Indta^ testifies. 
Through these artistic creations, the Indian artist made it possible 
for others less gifted, to realise and participate in this his ^perience 
of this Cause of all cosmic energy. Born itself of social ideals and 
forces. Art thus gives society a new impetus to e.^press. fulfil, and 
realise itself. 

Through the society, die individual wtis also benditted by Art 
in his daily life : for it brought piety a aense of the fitnesi. of things, 
and therefore of ju.stice, and spirituality of outlook, into the hearth 
and family. 

The aim of all Indian Religion, Philosophy and Art being the 
same, all social and economic institutions were fashioned to realise 
and facilitate it. Once devised, such fundamental roots did these 
institutions take, that even the protesting faiths of Jainism and BuiL 
dhism could not change the basic structure of the peoples organisa¬ 
tion. 

ctmptfT r. The most important of these Institutions, die 
structure known as the T'amn Dfiartini, functioning both sof'ially 
as well as economically, was a great help to the progress of Art. 
The social side, recognising and symj:tailiising with the purpose r>t 
Art. gave the artist a secure status, a recogni-sed vocation, and a 
fixeri value. Hence the progressive deterioration and degradation of 
Art, inevitible in a wholly commercialised srxiety like outs, was 
guarded against. Art could and did, therefore, remain at a high 
level, and the religious ideals, socbl institutions, and economic 
conditions all helped to maintain the level reacherl throughout the 
period of our study. 

Of the other Social Institutions, the King and Court contributed 
perha{>s most, by patronage, fay personal innuence and participa¬ 
tion, to the enrichment of Art, and the cultivation of taste. Had 
Asoka not set the fashion of buikling in stone, wootlen structures 
w'ould have continued, and consequently been subject to destnictiott, 
-—to ihe lasting poverty' of the Art of building in India. Besides this. 
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the consistent policy ol complete religious toleration, majniaioed hy 
ihe Iiidian-empire builders, ^voided bigoted hatred and secured al¬ 
most a miracle as it must seem to modern Indian eyes, - who hardly 
find it possible to keep the two main religions now in existence away 
from strife.—of three faiths namely Brahmanism, Buddhism and 
Jainism, existing aide by side. Aiioka'*. Edicts, carved on rncks and 
monolithi!: Inir, are a standing testimony to this enlightened policy of 
religious toleration, and freetlmn of thought and worship i ami that 
too in a period when religious zeal was at its highest, and the hm- 
p«-or himself the promoter. The Vaishnava Kings of the Gupta 
Ovnastv were no less broad minded. They endowned the famous 
University of Naiaoda—a Buddhist stronghold—in a manner 
hardly equalled in human history. Shri Harsha was another 
such benefactor. Not only the King and Lourt, but the whole 
society was so constructed, from the af^x to the base, from (he irn- 
perial institutions to the village council in the lanaUesl village, thEit it 
aided the cultivation and preserv-aiion of the Arts. 

The village autonomy, by preserving peace and order, hi spite of 
the dynastic changes in the Central Government, secured a steady 
flow Lnd development of Art within ife jurisdiction, and so inade 
An more a sodal factor, of everyday importance in the life of the 
people, than even Imperial might could have accornphshed ivol 
mereiv promotion, but the preservaiion and cukiv'ation were 
ablv ^ied out by these little autonomous village comruunities 
when the Art of this country was in real danger, by fostering local 
talent, and native ttuflitions and industries. 


The educadonai organisation and institutions, under the yarii^s 
important religions, were not far behind in training and disciplining 
the individual mind to the effects of beauty, atid perception of the 
beautiful. The training and disciplining of his senB« was a part ol 
the curriculum of the Biahmadiarin. AppreciaUon of the refined and 
the beautiful was Inculcated m the hermitages during the student 
amid scenes of ^y\v^ beaury. in the rustic for^t atmos¬ 
phere, green, full of charm ;ind tranquillity, breathinjj lorth^e vari¬ 
ed perfumes of the ripening spring. Living a^ moving in lyirmony 
with nature in all her varietl manifestations, li^rnmg to understand 
the twitter of tlie birds, the sounds of the amnuds. the call of the 
spirit through sympathy and love, the BmJmmcJumx be^me one 
wdiVi the Inftnite, the Universal Soul, and the ultirnate 
so well portrayed in the sylvan retreat in the Shakuniala. WJhen 
the forest glades yieU place to the magnificent arcades, and fairy 
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like lurrets of ihe majestic halls with their frescoed walls in the 
Universities of Taxila, Nalaiida or Ajanta, the aesthelic percep* 
tions were more refined, and the longing for the beautiful in daily* 
life and sumoujidings inrensihed. 

Tims the original racial heriuige, strengthened by the religions 
and institutions of Aryavarta, encouraged, developed and preserved 
the Arts of Ancient India on a very nigh level, for almost twelve 
hundred years (and Century B.C. to roth Century- A.D,}. 

fvrf Hi, The main ideals from the faiths and philosophies 

Cbnftrt (7, (jf Aryavaita inspiring its An appear to be the 
search for the Reality behind Ulu^on, the Spirit behind Maya 
and, the Essential Unity and Equality of all existence. 

How these idads, generated by the religions and philosophies of 
the ages, and nurtured by* fht institutions, developed as racial ex¬ 
periences, and took, through Individual minds, forms as Art motifs 
of the particular periods, as embodied in the Buddha in SciiiindJti, 
the TVfiKwrri, and the Natarnj, is next reviewed. These racial 
expressions, it has been shown, embody in themselves the whole 
life and Art philosophy of the ages. A brief review of the various 
classes of Art remains in ArcHtecture, Sculpture, Painting, Music 
and Dancing, and the Literary Arts, also portray concretely how, 
round these main ideals of the search for Reality and Essential 
Uniiv of Life, the nhole Indian Art centres, 

t'bapitr V///, So far, the treatment had l>een a theoretical, 
analytical, dissertation. Thereafter follows a descriplioVi of how Art 
entered into the everyday life of the people of those days. We have 
traced this through the forms and ceremonials, rituals and sacrifices, 
their mode of life, their houses and decoration, furniture, utensils, 
forms of recr^tions and amusements. In all these, both by m^ns 
of textual authorities, and illustrations from sculpture and painting, 
it was shown that the artistic sense of the people was given the 
fullest opportunity for cultivation and sati!dactioti. The popular 
festivals ami dramas, the g*aine-houses and exhitritions nf fiepmnai 
skill or strength, of which we have any knowledge, all point in the 
same direction. Dress was another important outlet for the exer¬ 
cise of innate artistry*. Relying chiefly on the frescoes of Ajanta, 
and Bagh, and supported hy the sculptures, we have described and 
illustrated the drtes of the petrpies of Ancient I ndia. I'he material, 
*ityle, draf>ery were all chosen ami arranged with exquisite, grace, 
heightening by earh fold and curve the rhy'thmic lines of the human 
form, especially the feminine. The various styles and mode of hair 
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dressing and qmamentation. was yet anot>ier avenue, by which 
tasie and refinemejit were brought Smo everyday existence. 
The various styles and materials for the embellishmem of the lip, 
eyesi, and foreheadi the dyemg oi the haiicis and feet* the 
care of the naik. aJi exhibii: a woinlerfiil taste* souiul kno^dedge 
of form and the effect of artistic ornamentation, betraying ^ intense 
love for the beautiful. We may. therefore, agree with Coomam* 
swamy and say that— 

“^4rt was a® integral quaiity iohertiit tn all flctivilics, cotertaiBLd by 
All in theif daily mvirpiwnent, and produced by all in proportion lo 
their capacity/' 

[f Art entered so deeply into life in all its aspects, did it in ^y 
wav make Its ioHuenee fell on the general character of the prople? 
One would be led to expect that, if Art and Culture permeated deep 
into the daily life, the cultural level of the Ancient Indian would be 
high compiirativeiy. Let m see if that was so. 

The direct influence of An on the life of a Nation is evidenced 
hv the character of its pople, their love of treauty, the amount cn 
natural refinement about them, the cultural level of their Iivk^ an 
the code of morality recognised in their everyday existence . I hese 
naturallv arise, as a result of the high ideals of life, inculcated into 
the rnass of the people through their religion and editcamin. .^rt, we 
have seen, is no meyin instrument for such isicukation. Relipon and 
education in Arvavarta were overlapping factors, and religion as 
well as education employed Art as one of the mam mstriiments ot 
iheJr ovfti propganda, the cultivation of the mind, and the develop¬ 
ment of faith. , 

Art was very successful in this purpose, ^ evidenced by the gene¬ 
ral level of culture spread in the masses, rhis, of course, 
apply to modem conditions ; for, almost a thousand years of foreign 
dommarion, and about half that of semi-starvation,-^uliurally as 
well as physically,—leave no scope for a people to dlnw the better 
side of tlieir njiture to come uppermost. Greed and meanness in- 
exritablv develop in a people subdued, pauperised and sl^afmg. 
Honour becomes an exile, moralitj- becomes fori^d. ignorance 
br^s intolerance, prejudice creates superstition ; Juid all these com¬ 
bined produce diffidence and barrennesf. in the fields of thought and 
science* art riiid culture. Bent ham once iiaid that ^iccessnii ^ 
hood k the best defence of a slaver nnd hence also of a peop c 
rlominaierl bv another. China once had a repuraiton for scnjjmfima 
honesty. In fact that virtue had become proverbial tis regaMs her. 
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Yei one finds it is hardly so in our times, very probably ■ Iwcaitse 
of foreign domination and e:<plt>iEation by the Western nations, and 
|a|>an. Similarly haj; India’s racial genius deteriorated. But what 
was the picture before the decline set in ? 

Havel gives us a goocl idea of this, while weighing the educative 
purpttse in Indian An : 

*'Hindu art was successful In its educativie purpose, may I* inferred 
from the fact known to all, who have intunitic ncquamiance with Indian 
life, that die Indian peasantry, though ilJjlcrate in the Western ^se. 
an: among the most cultured of Iheir class anywhere in the world.”* 

To support this conclusion he quotes a statement from Dr. 
Lefroy, a getJtleman who has had much to do with, and liad spent 
many years in intimate contact with, the farmers of India. Phis 
bears testimonv also— 

•i 

“‘lo the fixtraorditwy aptitude wrUs which cviyi the poorest aiid w1it>lly 
illiterate Hindu pqaanut wotild engage in ihe disw^us-sion of* nr sptcuiii' 
tiOD oHp the deepest philo^phicul and ethkai quesUf^n*.” 

•'Thb ib Havel t.-DhcludeSi becituse art penetrated 

so deeply into tlie natiotiat lift- of Tirdia/*^ 

As to the tyj>e of manhood developed tinder this atmosphere, 
Hluen Tsang will be our guide. He says of the Indians— 

"'wbeii they hatre Bnii^hed thetr ediieatEDn^ and have attained thirry 
of agcj I him iheir djaracxer is formqdp and theii knowledge ripe- TIie^ 
life tncii fur iiscen in anti[|ue Ion?, and fond «( reiiuifeiTients of IcEarnjmjj^ 
are content in scclasJonp leading liven of cpntifflcnct, though they arc fias 
moved by honour or feproachp ihelr fame b widespread. Though their 
family be in id^luem cireuinstanccs, such men make up iheir minds to/ j** 
like vagrants* and get ihcif food by begging go about^ Willi 

tJirrrt there b honour in knowing the tmth, and there b no disgrace m 
being destitute. The rulcn^ treat them with ceremony* hut rJtnnol make 
them come To court. * l"irfpctling fatigue^ they ^xpatiate in the artfi anrl 
u:iFnotf:!^» M^'eklng for wbdom while relying on perfect virtue.” 

It IS noi every age. and it is not every n^tiorip thai: Can bwtsi *>f 
such types of men as are here described by Hiuen Isfang. 

Rut this is merely a comment on a f>articular highly evolved 
type. We need something that relates to the average mdividual in 
Ancient India. Some of the earliest travellers as well as the Chinese 
ptlgrims supply us informaiion on this also, 

Stralv>, foi example, says of the Inciians of his days^ 

*"Thev nre so honest, as rwkher to rccjuirc lock to thesir door^* noi 
writings to bind iheir agretmefit.” 

* Havrl- idenli af /udiVie Atl, 

» p, 17, 

*jy^: kdHrntinn^ii 0/ fJitidiii. 
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Arrian adds— 

■*No IncUait wrs ever krttnvn to tell ai* ufiirulh.*** 

And AT egasihenes concludes— 

•‘truth atiti virtue, they bold alike in esteem."' 

Hiiien '1 sang, a few centuries later, gives tis a similar verdict— 

"The Kshatriya* and lirahtnam arc dean banded mtd unostentatious, 
pure and Rirople in life and very frugal. Thev sire p^ire of ibemsclves aad 
nol from compulston. Witk respect to liie orctiruif)' pe^jple, altJioiigh 
ihty are- notiir^lEy i\^ht mintkd, yet tbev are crafi. iu 

udminiALeflitg justice thtey are coniid^raie* Tliey are aui deceitful or 
^rcau^le^ous In ifieir conduct^ and are faitliful to their oath* and pro- 
mlstcSx In their rules uf govenunedt, there ts a remarkaLle mctitiidCf 
whilst id their brhaviuur th^rre is much g^utlriiess anti swcotnes*-'' * 

This opimyd, with ihe siipjxircm^ evidence oi the former, 
■speaks a trulj^ refmed people, wdiose refinement shows through their 
personaJ character* as well as their institutions anti surroundings. 
Of eoursci (me may say these accounts anri opinions may he exag¬ 
gerations : anrl perhaps they are so S4>mc exienl Yet, we may 
hold with Ma;? Muller thai-^ 

"thfft tnusL be sumc ground for ihiSy for it is not *1 rem.trk, tlud is 
frequently mfldc by imveliers in foreign couniriifs^ ift out timefi Mial 

thdr inbahimnl^ speak the truth. Read tbv aocoimis ol Rnglkh travel¬ 
lers Srt rramie, and you wiU fiud very tiule said aboni TreiKih bwfuaOy 
and ver«3;chyH w'biSe the French steenunts of linglond are sefdimi wnihom 
u fling at "perlide albino.' 

If arc, therefore, to believe such lesiimonTes rd contemporary 
writers and travellers, quote<l above, ma\% with Havel, assert, 
that Indian Art w^as ver)- successful in mission, namely lo educate 
and enlighten the minds of ihe peoplct ultimately giving them a 
sound cintiiTal basis on w'hich to develop further. It is this embedded 
culture* that gave the people this high reputation For the persuil *n 
only the good, the true, and the beautiful * for gfxxlness^ iruth and 
beauty are but different names of the same thing* 

Ancient Indian Art. these wTirers assert, is ihe highest kind of 
Artanil its service the highest such an An can render to a people. 


* McCrindIt:; fndi^i^ p. 9 ^- 

* Da^t EtiMcaiipmii ^'yJtlPiii 0f Ancient Hindus, p. 


44 ^ 


* Ibid., p. 44^. ^ 

*MaTt indin, it can Uach uj* p- u * .u A^e 

*Dr* Coiisms divides Art ifilo ihctse of four 
wiUi the DOwer uf rrvfiullng the of tbiags aii thr highlit y^P *nr 

«^rUo.LS man l,fl. .Ancient litdinn Art be sny. tlntt typn. 

cp fluftam, January ig^i. faut Art^ p. lo. 
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For am Art to be able to do this service, it nm$t necessarily be a 
truly nationn] Art, embodying^ the experience ol the race ; for. thtm 
only can the artists scatter m from an unexdnguish^ hearth, thdr 
thoughts among mankind—and be imdersiood. This, according to 
Mr. Parry'* ^ Art's highest sphere, in which it can render the most 
v^uable ^rvke. For, by or through this national service— 

■'ThB culltVJition gf s whole people u aJfecwl f aiiii wheilier observed 
or unobserved by themselves, their intent and persmts, their kbour and 
their creations arc supplied and cnlighiencd by i(/' * 

This is exactly what Art has done for the Indians, and which the 
foregoing chapters have tried to point out and itiusttaie. Coomiira- 
swamy, about the best authority we have on Indian Art and its 
relation to life, agrees w'ith this view. In Ancietil India, he says, 
where tir* one discussed Art, for there ts no Sanskrit equivalent for 
the modern conception of Art, where none but the philosophers 
discussed the theory of beauty, and where stfuJpture and painting 
were regarded,—not as works of Art, but as means to a decile 
end,—there Art was an integral quality, inherent in aW activities 
entertained by all in their ilaily citvironmenr, and prt^uced by all 
in proportion to the vitality (not the kind) of their activity. * 

We may, therefore, conclude that the Art of Ancient India was 
of the higitest quality, as both its theory and actual specimens show. 
Like a truly great Art, tt rendered the people an unconscious but 
immense service, the results of u'hich are embodied in the avera^ 
inieUcctual development, capbdty. and characteristics of the people 
of Andcnt India. 

C)ne word more before we conclude. We are to*<lay very keenly 
interested in refashioning our itational life, and securing for our* 
selves pnlitical and economic independence, VVe are attemptin|r to 
keep stride ivith the pact* of mrjdem Civilisation. A worthy and a 
laudable aitemjH, so long as we grasp and understand the real mean¬ 
ing of that term civiHs,ation. But, under modern conditions, 
apt to forget it, or miscomelve it. If we do so, the result would be 
tragic. For. have we ever imagined to ourselves an 1 ndia, politically 
and ety>non«cally free, but artistically and culturally dominated by 
Europe, slave to the ideals of modern commeTcinlisatinn, 
draggetl at the chariot wheels of the modem machine age? Thus. 

Mr, Stanley Ca»sK>n, )he aullwtr <if A'.V Cenl*i*'y Seid^Jiire. p. 4 also givt^ 
ihc liisheit place to tlw sljovc kind of Art. 

I Party: The Min«lry d/ I’tor Arts, p. 2 ^. 

I CoomarfiEUfamyi Inti-DiiKiiiiaTi to tndiart Art, p. 8. 
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surely, is not an iiieal to be dreamt of, lived for, or to die for This 
IS. surely, not the India we want to rejuvenate I 

The study of the past shows us that India was once a land of 
eullwre, refinement and artistn-. Anglicisetl India Ivas no beauty, 
no romance, and, as far as w*e can see iohJ^Jj, she is doing her best 
to destroy what little of her own individuahty still survives, 
by following hard on the heels of the commercialised West. Where 
it once loved and sought the hand of the artist in all her environ¬ 
ment, in the home, the court, the temple, or the public meeting 
plate^ she is tiow content with the soul'Sti^rviiig products of mocierfi 
roarhinery, wasting all her strength^ and^ emergy in imitating th^, 
instead of reviving, refashioning, life-giving anti heautj' breeding 
industries, 

E%'en more painful does this seem, when prophets from the West 
and East, like Binyon, Flecker, or Okakaru, .assert, with a wuer 
insight, that when a new inspiration conies into Eiiropean A«, it 
will come again from the East. It will surely not be fr^ the East 
which is hastening to lose Its individuality' and its spirituaJJty, and 
doing its best tn merge itself into the material and mechanised part 
of the European Civilisation, 

It is not for a moment implied, that India should not keep pace 
with the march of Civilisation. She must certainly should. But, she 
should knoTv what to assnmitate from the gifts of the West and w'l^t 
not to, as she did in the ancient days of the Tlravids anti Aryans, the 
Greeks and Persians, the Shakas and the KusHans. H^e the past 
can guide us to a great extent, if we will but learn. What we can 
or mav learn from the past is not, as some believe, to reprotluce the 
past in all its details into a different and misfining environment, or 
imitate blindly all that our progenitors of a thousand or two thou- 
sand yijafs did ; but* with tht h^Ip of tbs psist exp^rienccp to know 
how much to remould and what to revive, and sSO $ihape our future 
under the present influences. For a bwsis to l>uiltl oji is most esstti- 
tial. If one rejects the past, and will not accept the present, w'hai 
ground is there on which to lay' a foundation ? 

We have seen how India once loved atid glorifieti 
Wherever we look round us to^ay, we find Beauty lost. W hy 
should not each one of us make it our duty or our hobbv to bring 
as much Beauty back into our inilividual life as jxjssible. v\ ere 
Intlia to love Beauty as passionately as she once did, she would no 
longer l)e in a state of bondage. Fori no one would then liave the 
power m enslave and hold her. Arf is the nursery for thc" love of 
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treedom, and once that b incuicated in our being, no alien force, 
no mortal machinery, can hold us. 

For the regeneration of India, therefore, political and economic 
freedom alone is not enough. Thai we must have, no doubt; but we 
must also free our souls. And Art alone can do that. A purely 
materia! ideal will never give us the courage, the staying power, and 
force of will we now seem to lack, to build up a great and enduring 
nation. 

**Fcjr that Wf" rtced ick^ais find impussible fifld vUionfir^f, ihe 

iiMMj of martyrs find * 

Let m noi lovt Art because it will bring m prosperity. 

*"R«ihpr because it ts a high funetiDti of oyr heingi a door for 
thought's to from the uoseun tp tlio socfi, a source of thok? high 
drEfimfr, aftd the enfiDblemeni of that enduring vision ihol is to he the 
Indian natlan; not but more strong sod more beautifiil than ever 
before, and the gracious giver of beauiv' to all the naiions of the 
eanh."* 

!n such a manner India once cultivated An, and honoured Her 
artists. She was, therefore, for a longtYhile, the home or ihe bre^- 
log ground of Culture, the mother of Religion, the nurse of Philo¬ 
sophy, the harbinger of Beauty to all the nadotis of Asia, Prom 
her Cl lina and Japan* received their religion ; Persia and the East 
their Art inspiration. The greatness and fullness of the Art of Arya- 
varta affected-life in all its aspects, exaltiog anrj beaurifying. ^fteti- 
ing and sweetening, ami yet driving it ever onwards, to seize the 
secrets of nature, the mystery of the Universe. She accomplished 
the true educsicion of man through her artistic jmpulM dmwing out 
his Innate powers and faculties ; and through this cultivation of mste 
and inculcation of the ideals of true beauty, she sought to spiritua¬ 
lise the society of man. Its institutions and conventions, its etidea- 
\'ours and achievements, so that man should find ever easier and 
nearer the Ultimate Reality hidden behind the illusion of matter; 
and so fulfil better and fuller the purpose of his being, and realise 
the longings of his soul. Tills was particularly the purpose and mis¬ 
sion of Ancient Indian Art. Of such Art, mid such alone, we may 
conclude, joining with the pnei tvho wrote,— 


> Cenmairaswamy : Ati «fid S<aiuit*hu p. 4. 

* /frfii,, p, 8. . . 

* Dk^lfiura: fl/ VVh*>le hooU flejU flriih this 



conclusion 

*'When oW ngp shall this gyration waste 
Thau shall remain in the midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man to whom thou sav'st, 

Bftiuty is Xtuthj Truth Beauty—that is all 
Yt know on Earth, and all ye need to know,** 

fA« Ode ia a Gnaan Urn) 
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Inftrmneiit/^r A Itsfrr. 4fU 
■bd 4jWmerd«] rmniHitiUcm* SS; mad 
N«|Qte, XEEig:fl, &»Tp 9S. ^p 10<l. 

ArujuShbll, 233, 

Art«n Coih^iLirflFi, if^ I&, SCI, 

Cbb^tneiE^ 1^; rbititnileii--#be Ii3ititii« 

llttm 4iif; Tj^SbM^ ^ aEid toim 

Coa^rdiutlqa Imliaa CuJlurQ, 
A7, VedltT, SSt «ii people. 

JSi oee Cirili^ioBi ^ Cultor*. 

Art4ivtpii» bomb of tbt? A^ijutii 12'# 41, 4^i 
HJ+ ttr* tfkd Cldn«®t» PlUTlmi+ 1^, 
flip Septi^iudlto VblEc}?. Slj B5t 
t?nt¥e»lt]^ of thp EmK ia^ Culliitvl 
bonndbrlri Ittj. liqliifjiriqin ef ‘HS. fl4i 
Dimcfr in, IflTi Tj'p» of Rmrcldb^ In, 
2l^t EduoiZ sofr Ed 4 2f£; idrilft from 
feitbi ^ phlLoaOpbtoi of. 

AimiIihAi LI]« 

AphfmEj, fl3, 3^4^ FlrmbtUHcbftrio, ^p 
Crnlmtii, fl26{ V^itnpi mlIIja^ S3; 

f^Mayutb* f2*i Vatoji. IQ*. 

|g^ M. 

Aih^Mueilfae^ *ee Sncrtike. 

AiQkA, IS* iTfi. #8. flfl, W. AT, IIQ, 1+Ti 
TAAjIn lit Iftb Ji^ii of lIU; Fdkcli of, ftfli 
rlii PtlljTt flf^ IM. I4flt Aff nf the eottr^ 
oft ITti SuoiptiLre. e fa^bloa In tbe diif* 
af» iT^tind the Art of biufcllEnci, fiflw 
AlpapBiKi 118. 

Asuni. 

Al*jrEa* SSlJi biHtor^ of* 

Aflaj^ribiif, lee 1>rMvldtAiii. 

AitronQmj'i LOd^ 

At«^Ai|iaili, €03. 

ArUib^^redb^ 104. 

AtbDiv, fl7« 

Au^rnijulb^ i«q lnclo-l£^rop«iin, 

AffltMOt 

ArenU^^ with ^jMSbrnrl and Curirtaca 21^. 
AjmUi^b. Mt 

B 

llnbylmtli^ ClrUJnllOb of 
Bntitrim, S4» flli Criifluu^D of. Artiiti 
«f nSt Gtn^o-IiuuiBti Aft or 

G^ndltarbri 

Bbiiaud. Sflb Cam^ Sen Sculptorod SiiTii 

ht \lit. 

Bij|[b, SooFrMiro44T rb'tnlrn||E«p Idutor* 
liforer of* iSP. 

Dfthe, Arnold 

bnuSi iLterarl rrtId«OCe. 14| Oft ShrL 
Hm^Iw^ 9fl$ Ob CjJa[Ei!^ IIP; Kkilbmbarl 
CiCiflS. 


Rpnnurjil, am Soulplpsrup 143. 

Bftthti, Pubtlo* ttti SucuIm’p Turkiiiip 
at Alliirild hapal-am 1 1^^2^; Sfrr'fjbilt. 
Hcfliiir. 11 ^: 1 ; Btinmlaot of aofitbvtkotper' 
ibiice* SL| poroetplluii of, fo. t3; 
ifigrcdifliiu of fS^ Vftlpb of 34t Phfll^iil, 
SS* k indiao Aft* liS, ITI i ludka mh- 
cejjtEon ofi I^t Greek Ibeorf crf» 137, 
JUii A1»iidul* JS.£r^ iRtrlBAlf. 18$; IvOfe 
of* SuTj Uloa] ifff—BfMT liJtiaJh* So* A*r. 
Beddi» 5os CbHUja4« 

Bftillbl, B^ktl If th« Art or, 84. 

HrnArba. ^au Unl-renltj^ Dcorpark Eflt i$; 
MJ<I id«ali of Itidian An, liJS^Ghatiat— 
Sem K^llAlrl bTO£:lda of, 

PouiiaL ^1* 

Pi^vTvei AroolU. oo &rlUI1c life 34. 
Jkuthiim J. 

RbAiTTiul-Gftm* 81* 
ttluilfftTap St* f^tdra^ 
f^hakiii See Wqfuhlp—marjFa. 8 J, 
jMtbway ^ kTftj 84^ aod Art. K5j 
and SbOlpLurb, 149. 

Bhafftta, ITU. Iflli lltemT^ *¥lHeM;o+ l*i 
on dmiiH. SOI. 
dharbftU 933; firulmilV» 

Hetkfa offS, l4St ^turu'^p i4fi Sis« 

Chaltvftdi, 

Bbarlrkoarl+ 

Bliara. Flayi of. I&8. 

Biian. of tl*. R:.)i«, l»l« m. t9J{ 
Muilc It iJmeliiK. 

Bbavathuii. W* *ra. 

14. m riayj rif mi Malat^^HfwlbAirn 
of IflS; flttararmsi ChaflU of IM. 1®^^ 
Bi]lkmlLu4* drosa of—tm drift*. 

nhlkihnulF S« Vaiip 

Rhlbp Sfl. 

Bbitiu* 900^ 

Bhoipii ^ttojo^TuAnt) iSt* 

Bhatafleqliwanro* Iigb Tcidple 
Bkbkp 334* 

Blmb^am, 40. 

EHutuo, Mr. L. 133* 1TA> 344. 

BirdwiKKi. Slf G. I23d* trart an Flop Ail 

ku ludka, IBS 

ItItbMEBOu, Seo Templei. 

PfoliAea of 8B» 

BoiLLd tie*, IBi, IBS, 187 . ^ , 

BodhUatl**, W, «(, ItfT, J«l A1 »dU, 

tJS. 

Bombar-^ ItSL isf *5 

Borohedur* IBSt th« Aii of ™ 

famplrd, Stupan. 

5 ta|mi 

Bottkolll. Itti. ^ 

BrthBai* VUi Lord of CfeftllOflp .fl* 131* 

Ififlj BoprOfOftUnR fU|u^ IBDi at JtT«+ 

Widden of Ifll. 

BTobnurjiaHci. fWi S«e AaJnamai. 
Brabman, 84, 8 B. 

DrrnhmkiM CiartdPKT-. Kifl. 

icnr. 
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SfTulpturv—Sufl S'Ciitptitr&i 

PbilOi^ophT—S aa Phl^wapb^# TrliunrtL. 

S*f5 Urftma^ mud Fu^Lry; 
Vlflw qf lifQi t^x Art, l^l{ ddiN«1t 
HfubiuAniim. C3, e^+f 1^; ItAmpte- 

ivqnbip tn-iis CictiTliiitSnn «f—T6i 

bJilciry tdw & bfilitfi qf—Ti#; 

—mnd Art I ^ » 

Jirmbuln. Slij Uppcj-iueAt dflu af ^qcrielyt 

HrladmbAA* llithETOHidfl 4u 

Eri*tiiia« 

Btocki CKqttDQ. quutcMl cm btwity of n^C. 

It; tm pIiMiSiirc ID Btt, 

ttuddb«+ th« EuJlphlcsned u^irr 0^. 

lliss AAil bll IrThed qf * 
6d| of—fltj iiv« of EfOt ark 

Artliitp tOi Cr«iJ of PewMiiillty of 
laix mi OurUi 1019j. lifiT; n* GciJ* 
tlkc Ofirliu^ Yo^U l^i lo Hk^u-iilliLr 
Buddhitm, «3. e4, 3«7: iBUffc- 

wuribtp iu 4'T| RIia i&z of 

bdi^f» of Cbii^lty At Sorrier 1h fl7j 

Mibrnymtu, dH, Wp 13, IIL t4d, 

ifn*! ITf; Art tuid&r 458i fdi Cootrkbuiimj 
«t Td[ HinmyauBp Lll; Ori^gto Uj 
OfMniitbmdiv pbiloiopby. twi Lifo— 
Sev Lifd Art ibciutp £(KP. 

Bfudd^jiit. Edkpkre^qo Etnpl ro# 
buibiDAni funiilir^ 

c 

Cunbqdiip Bm Tansikl^i^ h Stupm^. 

CoplUti^ h ^fmoryao^ 

^tpmthiHuk, ortgioml iibodo of Aryioi# ^- 
Curli. m, 

lo Jaiu Tirnftlcf+ 7Si of rlncFft, 
ilTi Mytbotog^caU ^tODU Cmn'taj; 
mt aiwl dc^urstlqi^. 

So ^ Cmromt Snilpturoi Toiupte^^ 
Cm^Ui quotf^d Ou trum liimilAti uf Art 
quotod aa Ark mi m «iitiuni*l t-fniqurn* Si- 
Cuti. t)i3* fits pr^rrr^r of rmiiml 
cbAjmctoriUkct^ 7i nu^Snl oriaihbmtU^o. 

Conimlofrbn^T fit! mcrel paintori> 
koujptort^ AUfffATiirrt, W, lOStmymicfo, 99* 
loo, iolp 103^ itconDiaic aapiwl of ttJSfc 
mnd loint fatnUjTt tD^- 
Cmva», Spuiibi Kafh dfl; 

Kilori dS. T4<l KADoi.rrl A|alklAi 
lUi; frclOc^ of UftJla- dwodiOAe mi 
Piitiam, 74i kt BmiUmi. 7 *e FiSntlaj* 
Ml Sittuumvaanl, 1T5- 

Chillyai of A jama m, of 

EUora of Barobodurp #lt| of 

Awkoot Inkttiin T4;i;q]dA±, 9l-P( Kcuie*- 

CaiLoo. 1, yAs gypplnir bi m TipJi« Jb 

S^mSplrrm, Ifi^i C!hdr»-Ahili In J7:ii 
Sdifcof iTip isfL SdiiFr^tTirfr 
Gbiilyai UTp lAk, lAsi Buildhtit- SH* wffp 
HAx JaiaT^lp T4; Origin Hid Plifl. if 


K:iTn Idil'l 4 rdUUsni term. I41lt[ 

•t Btuirhu^k l-l^i «iE Amu-ivatU 149! at 
Boddi. Jitfi al Laha. t49i J4 iie at 
]i9. 1^; It Lomu BSihi Cave* 
fionA^bOfl Wind^v qf 14^; Flllirt of 
H9j gtainhliaki liU; at Blditnli, jdjOi at 
Bhftji, 1^0; QraimentmtiPin of 1^0^ 
Cbildcini* iTf iTiaUEtv^ tiidi wU tt 4i, 
Chalukyu^ Kto^di^co. of lie*. 

CblUULkjBp $Ji 

C^lodoiryeA'panUtiad^ lOdI tiraJiiiiiinplDn. 

CWloti. 

Clkmrudittat J9^h 

Clundramupti^ST^ -flAi Iron FUiir pf—Hre 

PHIm- 

Cliadtl balrar. it Pitf.a* UD* 

Cldidcp V, <jp Afyioi oo Conmuii eultiin^ 

lit^rLIiif^* d. 

China* liid BixtdhHl Biupirei, 

13, t^ow Hii1m« of SJiqMhUtu^ i^% 
UrnYidltlifc' ttirlc Wilh, 44. 
Chipici*Pqrroi* un uipor; of gold fiotii 
iRiiha to Sinefv-bv 4Ai 
diia :9Pf Art,p Kitloatli 11* 

Cytm. VtobllTiC. 
editor* iQWftrm qf **. 

ChLtra KmU. Saa Pituling. 

uni of Baviair H'di la 
Lrttiin'ItatiLi'Liiaritfli 11^- 
Chflalp Ifitt. 

Civiliiitian^ Aockiit 4p 4lt Hcd^etaL ll 
Vaditerruiwi. S. I* 4l* Ml JJodAna, 4; 
SliHe, ft Dysaniio, Amortcmo. 4: 
Eu/qEitmo. Drivyiafi 11^; LndliaH 

U 4, :^i ludo^Aryajik 3; M«^o|HHatiilaa+ 
53* tvy. K*l iidtii'ValEiyp C, 

10. 41, itxSpisdfiti'Aavcrlqaii^ fit Poti^tadt 

3i ChMiUtEtllhfe Me Suitimiq^ 4Pr 4tp -IS. 

I Id] Ori^u of -?i 43; Nmturr cf 
il^rridopiptiut of f\i Lodlviduilktr of 
F£l torT of ^1 Imaenoo of 4l AlEkArS* of 
1, ii dlutual ralitiqiu uf 4: lunpe^ca of 
qim an lookbcTp 4; Vitality uf fl^uduOr 
AKTie^tdi-alp fit| AdTiuop of iKti. 

am. 51 . ^ . 

CLqu£j'3iJq4fq:A|4«r, Sea 
CldIjriHLJmi. I?l0i 
Cqifriitonryi Crwii oti 
CuuTictloni ReUH:44ry to iuapljratiqn. S4». 
Cl'ftTWflivY.i.y* AutJiniHly oit lELlltin Art 
^ CidtuFA^ U fdlp qui^Lod 

CPU hiL'aiilLYc Creuttioaf OS 

i/nfi'bp 47p 43; i],iUilrd po Hip Dfivid 
cootrfh tiofl to tndiiin Citriurc, td* it* 
on cnfveil rcrtift. 4rt+ quoted un 
ArymAit* ^lon tcallikitim ofAelL ^ip 
On MirgiA, 31: D[; Hludal^Efei bSt icono- 
niki^bnfiEi "f »oclAtjr, llCtf un 
ISU <ra Motif*.IS4t uu H™ or 
l^; ou Art 4II fMiT Lin Indian 

Arfhlti'C^lii'r. llpf la^loil 3*1id)darw. 

|g3; Dll fiodcH Idt; Dll Buifdbal^ IfFTl Otl- 

PaSatlBf. I7fi nu 179, iSO, Ibl, 

34 * 


163, 04 m* IBtff 

an Dmiin, cn Actici^f <^u 
MlPror of gcrfttBrea on SiMlIptUtifil; fetitfNi, 
SlBt 4D lIqi>M!«,t 5iTi Ofl 3i?is OE> 

VcMcli« cin !^i 1W 

IUtUiiiIih 

tWrejpOh Art flf fts* 

CotirU PJ. Si^i 1i»ll«UfTn af Ano«i3t C* 
f» Brlll-h iaiiim f4?. 

illtliti^iiiiihAril fmni Flme Arit^ 

liSPi { Elo-Grvuki+ Irtli Ciroero^ 

Hofuita„ l(tl| ludiiKii, ilkZ'. 

Cri»tj«Oi Xhi? rFLiBiJiu 

i^i>bkto la C* 19\ Xmar 

nirrrvt lif Artlotic, tfH iiiiitl ftS; 

Ijowd ol S«* ilTHti.iiu indino. L'ulty 

flfall —Sei. Unltj,. 

frmtm, AttiviljTMfsfcstiH bA b/druTT^p \f*9 

Cr«4tt>n. <>eiiiiia*t jkmX Or^LnsI* Svc 
Aftrbt^ 

Cr^r. CsTkllwt'nil of 3, 

Cf■ Wr Ba&fMli'lto-h iitiErtral oo Art 

■ft ftKprm^ion nf Um|>h u M inp^ S3i urn 
^ahited «m r^poij^clio^ 
of ihfE Braiitf DTI Atitv4«Air 

flit px|JTAU|tn^p ifl; qHuIrd ao Art 
ltiUM^i44ttvie form* i|iiijil0il OB UthhmJt-i- 
loK ■till pnrlfyin|{ fnnE fl&iii' «f ^1^ 

CuU^m. Is^i 

Ct^trurc^ ArUT^Tl^ ifit ftcitar^* pf 1$; 

AnttKiuictin* 39^ i9i 
Solutfitn. Indiiui, AT, fiH; flt^- 
Vidic'-fflu Big Ve llc CflfvlTtbutwu of 
VfldicMd SftnRkrltto^l? Sfttinw 

■od Origin of Intlliiii &!?; Drmridlab 
Arytp. 49-01 SurrtTtiigt IpiSl Bon Qrfi^ 

Cjcdo of S«a LiltLwS*mhaim. 

Cj^finuBp 

f> 

Mialtru, 

Dii[thvinp«llui+ See )><<criLnF 

D4qef!f»4 ;!fHt&UGrrd iwi i-Glklftr SBOj D^TinG 
lAancftT. I9T» lIMJi Ari uid VoiT«« 

See Dhu'e. 

Iler«ee« fine trt» In. T4, In 

M?lr^|rril1^* Criilff POg 1f41; Wdmftn'^c 
■CttillipBtbtD0rE|^ JJi^, |l?l Rbjrtluu df— 

llb^ilimi A Irufttl o on 1*7, found 
Mfelftlifft flr«. ftituiHUfe. 164;: « 

rnrUi trenkFp. t^i Tjutridtiip 1^11; 
XiuUdlA^ i46| Pmlrmi deities of IWJt Aft 
denee of JuUliifA^. iud^ in Aaei^iA 
tedU. 19Ui 'Bbjrthinic ^bavlnit'' 
CImW ItidlftO. lOU SFEtritniil 
AutM ot lots Sd'EOitttutFrlriLif of AftJi» ]P^e 
M eet tifrrfBci foria of lodii^i) Snrilripg 
CoJtnre. J0|!j SfliKliw, |ii3i KfieUiiW- 
m? of Worthip. IfWi ^^riikr^ ftt 
fuLlvaL 230: Pdik UiiliM?. ^SeeGnturn. 


Dindiiiim, |l^, 

Dnihlitii iSnadiH Kiiiii«rit Cheiitmof 
tlft&. dfi Hjluefttiii^iol LwUtulioiiA^ 04, lOT. 
109^ on ruyel filutiiei, 09{ on ret nit of 
KHuejillon on pttpU stuilttnt*, |0H, 
rnft* |1t;uri foii>Hlo ^nclitlQIli Ilf* 

Dfi«hM Kiifft^r rtijirilft^ Soa l.^dlUi 
tAfcvbrro, ft£9. 

Diiftw^iiL^ b^i i« Inter «l AlEbar^i Cmirtk 
ITU. 

Omyttt, Iff^s. onetuioft of AryBrii. Ah 
kdenlirieiJ vkith DrovidliiiM 4^: kiveI God 
KIrrItti. iHi Sea IfrmriEll^nt* 
lJk¥ldp Hbyi, ^ 

DBurffLEr, pL-eej riuole^l os deflnlliw 
of ArU If. 

l>MthT ‘viomltlii of l9^i- 

l^uecooh 

Doel* KttJ. 

Deromkii. lrl;dclolli In lU TAt 

witb frHfroo^. deftigiif, figutet# «Wl of 
A Ieouh^ Portonoi* fWi Ln Ihr? 

Volcih^^i boaio^ ^34^. 

DoevielieTf Aft fiw irnrifttniFUthttonir ’i&i 
Aftl in Vadln Ritual. STs Bebiinr of 
(loor.wKrJr *i 
l>Do|i«vmlf. ^fOp 
Dotllc^n, Join. 74i Brahniunir* 

DoniiHH, 1?* 

, on houses, tiffs Rorwli t0(l, ^1 1 
V^'Mioly Ijj ?4il frotn book-^. 3*3: 

tfodiUonal, f 43? So® l>r«ia. 
l>-ubrBbll. filT. IMS on Atoftoni. oiJ 
paintloff ITO. Itf> 

DeradnaLi IH3: Sw Dii]lCe+ 

Di'rvagah. 

niarTEio. ei, 63, S®* ST* 4K Rli. 
SliBstra^. TT. id4s •edJlfe'. ■'l^ Vatim. 
ti», IfWi, iOl, iOff. S*e Karrni^H 

JJhuniirfeJa, Lll3^ 

RtA* 

l>|wanl-Khu. ai t)olbl+ 1^4 
Dlrkiiiitleiip lUV 

!>EtlijH|^, yulof, «I. ^ 

Doufft. CafTigg of. fflTi tbi’ Pusji^i 

Hojputftna. Gtliifal. Mjaope. 

Cbktnr l>E«f Hi Ajmer Mop^qh, ^17? of 
foldk ♦ot Wltb Ulmuirnlli, Adofning 

of ttapt nf. 

lkop.iiOft, D- P- BO ilafOry* k fcS. 

HriiKMii conoeptJiin of, 

Dr»m(i« 70^ I lit J &4s tiro flf* 

£iin.KkfitCJ»«y, I9ffp 3«i3. 
i:^T[ Ko Treg^dy ift Smpakrkl 
IP4«S An ftfljitoeTetir AH; "Sttli 
for it* pnrpowTk to eroke RAiOi 
Theory of* ■i4Ja^ Bralimoolc Creation. 
JJraoialttriry+ Sanakril. i£3?« 
tir«^|ckp Sen kAiirnagCp 

P»o£JJ.iPi, Prilltalion, rJiafftCter « 
lacunantieff. M, M, tVj]ifloptli»mE+ 4^? 
BlemiTiiU kn JncIJin CultlifEi iFp 
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Etopfra-lli pjcl^mr. Culta^rfs St» 

Culture* 

Iirii.iidifl3ihp m&Jo cif llvrn-% ( 
wtCli lluytJUp 4J, 4il% ewiifrAitifr ftHil 

i Affldtt ETT ftp PH n i!t- 

kdlL lurit«B CultufR^ i-Fi^ CRulrfbuttan of» 
U, *U» «rs VtstU* UB, +U* 4>^ JTTi 
CodH pf j\rtl4lic UIcrI crf, ^Oi 

iii1vAnL^«ij In artyi FfT^. 1I4« IMh 
ftrUitic t{4T- 

i>rBTlil. [>rllvlLF}<i 

UrnTldkAiu* 

Dtmwkmf. 

ftt A>P.t4 hMcp 

Styli* of UyiBnUp ^1^^ Style vf Bliih>IiiiiiT 
it3»i W-rnffcnV 
rjuboj.^, tluoted on Ce^^t#, h, 

DushyHntn. it)u, 

Dult^ M+ K- on DriTidraTia^ h?. i3| 
Afyew' lioqicljiailf Ml* 
r;hilt, R- C.. 41. liW; m DritltT^pm. 4S*, 

qoutvd 4lD ibn Vdc^tfon of Woman » 

*4i on pfrintliiK^ 


E 

Ear-rin^i ^4K 

tCi!D0oiuiE:r, fBCiot ^ the arUitp S^p Aftl*l 
Mot^n force# IVloIiFT'* 
of Afoka. 

Ki^Uon. 

EdDtmiJtiDx Mflire* of—I mp i mTrr Ifyn 

Orfuniullon ofr Buddbiat. 94; In Att^ 

Hindu iiuiclcjiit?^ HJii Syfliasoa nfi 
E^ . releue rroui'^ee Alokllin & pnHtDIa- 
meot^ tirf 

33^* Pioneer of CivlilMiimi. 4n. 
Xpeypthitk Civiltiatiop I -S? l^^rTl^b^l 44. 
Kfei^anta. 13*1! Sc" Spupi'tltfl. Siw 
TJiTnnTtF Bhalraeanl llci| Spn Tompio*, 
Elujtlianti. 

BRotb. Si* CWvoa. Ste Rcllnf*. b^e 
Aryewifta- 

MunnilFfryt Sm Stnpa , STdei ati 
beo Scialptnrv'i TonuJrt, 

^ iT,, , 

Exp^fnif Sm Afok^i Sf«i C]Ja^wl^JlllO|.^ta + 
Gupta+ ll(>- 

Einplfa^ BndtlhSiL I li! Drmeid* 4Si How^n» 
4d( Ku*lmil« <B! MWi^Mlp ST I Sfin 
ArjaTortH. 

Epic*. IfiT, ttlisOQ UfaVldi* yriwn-ltffl. lU. 
Kpirosp ^1 

Ep*tuin« tile i^dim A Krer ISShi 
E quipment I peithirtii:^ ^ * ^ 

Kkteuev, Ul« powaf. benltljf * r. idt ^*-1 
iHnnv. IW. 131, lfl3i bdiiitS Htf Hlu»foii 

of ttiJitLer, i47» 

Ethics, of RpddlUp trei concept of kiinAa* 
BtiLiKiloj^,^ of original Arjeu Stock, AJ^ 


Evli3«iie«t ronnianinpKary* Ui lit^mrr or 
14: ilPf|kLitlt% i3. 

FvclutiiHr^ Sol lilt UP i 
Exitjreticf. litii. 

Eey«tletice« {ii'freTe»i:!i^ In SubJiMilIra^ 
“0+ of boflnty, ^1. 

Earmtiwifr wf ansrltuai Tainn. XTi of 
impres^ioOi It^: Stap^i of,, Itii of pHrti-' 
i-nEnf rKperiDdcc^ of Kd^gton In ArtK 
ni, 1^*1 ofBnrlilliht AfU IfiS; Indcitfily. 
ofiufuiHoit l^j of iTpiim, 

E^tVftalve, Smo llup*«lflioii- 

R|vki, Yen if FleDiiHh Art. 74- 

F 

Ka Ifein, 91. 

Faith R«3iifliJo^. Hts P^t!tp|*tie EVedt^l. 
Tifii BuddhiiLt. lU- 

Enmily i See J qstttul on^ Pat er F.» 91. 
Fergiifiviiu ^4T; Writer on IndliiR Art & 
i iilltirv, 1, op lilUiLra, iil^^ nil 

ScpJptlirc, 

pAtimla- ec^iorial Arlia Spring r* 

Plctkeo, IPi. 

PkijdftT MaaryoBir ol SUbumaiTJutilf 

m? it Sifcftrlyap ITS, 

Fits Arlip IDI; and Rfitlafitte pMrfgiie* Hi 
m^Blilta* of i>f TWtudr^r > 

HiDdift fi'lA^ Indifin, 18?i leu abo, 
ilane iig, pmaio, paioijiigt hcolptuta. 
archlLeciinrr. litorattJrt* 

Flti^nriihl^ EubalyAt by, IBU 
Fteoaii Festna^to Mndra-TlalulirfaiiB 
deflgnli in ttone ft paint, ifSfii Ioyo of. titt, 
Forfii+ 4; Rell|(hnti» S6; Rooun. le^i o£ 
Sound. llMi f\r% Form In Indla^ liiei 
Dance Farm iOl? lltOfirT Form- 1W4, 

F ran cat Grand b Ionic of* 

Pre^dooii la Nimory of Art, Tm under 
Bcnaif^aiacc. ItJ; midar Frcnrli & 
Rti»lan+ Rovolmionp fo. 

Fccacuc*. In CaVO Tcihp1«a, mt FEIt nf 
Ajaijt*. 99, lau IflT. 819* ^ ^ 

Silt al Bagfi, aap: at Sifiriyan ltd* 
Sholclte. HxZ el SiUatmararal^ IFT: 
ai decorHllno^ !ftd 

Fi,rviiturr. ieoi ITironf. BcfUlBa*l*, 

In Ajanta-frcii nMT Witi Cuahkm*, 
Swing# 

Futurttm, 1®^- 

G 

rialtwcirthrp qtaotoEl on ScJf-foriCSitfBlnft^i 
In Art* 'It quoted Oh ItbylhEnie 
Tliihly.yJ „ 

GimblliLg^ HN^a^i-Se* Hoanci* THibliii. 
■sliT 

GaSiiBinra. hT* Im. IWJ. ll?7 i So»- palnfiag. 
Sen AiL 

Gandfumn Vcrla. ltd- 
fianafth. 
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IH3, itl4, llUi 04 l>auc<u|r:, Ifll, 
dd Dmiu*. 9(ili on ActlniTi ($■(« 

Mirrdrcif Ktnti]r«c dn S«u]ptufi;'il rolicff. 
^i>l; fm HpPKii 4it eeUkriitt k on 

^!!^: o\i oin of 

jIBtlhRil^p 

r«urt« Mh Iniifciiilon of AnoK^iat C- 

in HriU^hi Lmllft tcKJBjf. 

w irti»lipL|faEshs<l from T\ufi Aria- 

243, 

Crif[tiT)icn4 BftClriuii. I4SI'|, l<i-i PprsmjTr 
lAPi I Jo^Gr^ok, ItHi HJ2^ Gioeco- 
Kniiion,^ Irilt lorKliint 

CrutlOOt fho lunipaoi of tviliilpin 

in-bilo tn C- 19t \rpii,-Kl. *i6; 

of ArttHtir* pOi JaIo ht«t*rT, TiJj 
Lord of Scfi UrBUmn loiiinfid !>F-i Uiiit 3 r 
of dU— 

CrOflfiTd, ActiTLtv rcE^rmBDlcil bj drum^lHii. 
fJtvnlcir, lifliHiiiir. ji4d orjt!iLu4l, kit S^t? 
Artbl. 

Crot#^ ClvlHtMtltkiii of 

Cr BDnrd4rtli>« OU mooted 4in AK 
3i of Imprfnftiotf* on 

kmpfO^jtpji. JH: iinoEkHt on T£^rodiu_-lioy 
pf ijui^r^k^loih on Bfidkftt iiiih'Oi^- 
fiil exprOfflEohh ^It Otiol^d on ArL find 
inUNliodUvc fcrTTn. Ok; ^uiitiafJL cm librrmL- 
iO|f dnd piirifj■^^J^ fuqi-ltoiit of Art* kit 
CnbUm. Iki^H 

CidturB> Atiafiii-tii ihn Monroe of 
ifA^daleU'm Aur ijTO Aci ti n. 2Ht. 9!^; 
SnlulTksn, lti(lliinii tA &1, iHt 
ViiJifl—nf*! Rig Vent Cont^ibnttnik of 
Vrrtk and ClnAr^loiil San^krll toit;>fhlor0 
end f>ri;^li3 df [od^An, 6^; DrAT-idlan 
Aryep. S8-Bi Sumrlnjt. Sen Ct¥^H- 
iw* Iott* 

rytfjp of Soeaout, Sco KEiLn-SnoibariiH 
Cy^eiir, nt3, 

D 

Ditt*4*fip Mni^britir 2114^ 
paki&hLEiHjmtnBT Soo U^dJiiEi:. 

Dancdi^i I?i^tiprc4 P4 
Dbtnc^oT^ 1^. Wti Art nd 4 Yoft«i ifi3; 
Ste Drtnt'o, 

Dttnc«k fltic arik hN 919; lin TulntiRit, 
kOi fwKiririllb k'i, 9I1<; WncnmrA 

acrampt^biiiGint^ Ui, till Rliytlini of— 
Sfl" niiythpn, A tr«ii^a im Ltf^ roniul 
May Aliy i. flr^. INdi iTEtuan^tlc, 10b: h 
fnrPh of ^nlLkp, iHPj Tandatna, tK^; 
NidflOlH, 134; Patmn doitiea af IkUi Art 
danne of ^rtiboa. JRll' In Aqcriout 
India. ^Ubythmlc abevlng* I Ain 

Clfisilt rndianr Ikit SpirUoal Sl|rnl- 
Bcante nf Ikl; Mi^f moving of A ft*, ik?; 
Moat p^rfeoi form of ItidTmn SliriFlvItig 

CtdtutOr il*9; RoUpHoui, lA3i Kclahixa^ 
of WonrKilp, lU%i Sern^an IkEi. nl 
fepliiTaL 930t Folk Daiidc^, - BcroGnturr. 


DlodanltE^ llLSt 

t>ntu!ln. [kinha Kumara Ckarlta of 193, 

Ua^. Oil Kdudatkuoal rfiititiLftouNi 91^ tn7, 
10H; mi voyal 9H; OH fcunlt (if 

RdncHiinn loA: no pupil iluclunt^, itv*+ 
ntin 11 It on foii-nlo adntAtiopp Jlk. 

Unhtla Knimckj' Cbarita, So» iMndin. 
Ditphcra, kSA. 

Dai van I. be^t T“iinlrr at Akbar^f t'^pt, 

Diiyut^ Mi diidmioi nf Ar^ant^ ii- 
iidcDtifltd with Dravidl«m 42; *nd Eiotl 
Sirritti, *3! See DravidlaLn. 

David* Khy^. Ht 

Dilarmbr* t*ercf qbotod cn dejiiiltlon 

of Ati, n- 

DeR^b^ aor:fbip of 191 
DotL'an, 19. 
t>cl* 9?kP, 

Docorailf n* lTI;dotaili in II; Roliofh.t 33; 
KJtk frucoofl, JoiipTiB* flffutns, kl^j of 
a bonae* Pcrioiml, 9W| Id ifav 

Vakilia^a borne, 949# 

De4?i;rai.v«, Art fpi* rrfti4iin«nlationr BH; 
Aft in Vfldic Rltilnl^ 371 Sc’hftin^ of 
«jEMiViray*i ^If, 

Deaparan* 22A. 

DdiLki* iaEpt l^t BrabiDaTiii'i \ 

DdmOdrany, 

DaniofUi 12Ei 

All Jionaea* 314; florulp 2311 

VAvioty (jf ?*fi from 94S; 

buditional* 313; Seo Droa«» 

Uanbrouil* IM; on Ma&onT. oii 

fniiiflulf 17 Tf 

D^adanlT Sm DufU'c. 

Dmiignru^a. 

Oi.arma, 8]. 43, S3, 81. 

SlTaitfin. IT. i(Hl sod Slfr, «t- -2: Vaiiiii^ 
li9t DMI, Ifll, I03t Wi Karma* 

DhonUrreila. IDiSir 
Dial action* Ida. 

Di wAai-KbnA, nJt Dnllii. 

Divlnnlion. 

Divinity* idial ffp rtl- 

|>cHjrft, Cartinir of, 31"t i.f tbi FuojJib, 
Ralputano, Gu|aratk SlyUjT*'. + j 
Chitor l>oor al Ajmdt ^^^>f^|oea* 3|t; of 
gold I aat with di(^^lnTldi^ SfITl Adotni-Ofr 
of of, ^2#. 
f^opKDpp D. i\ on iUverr^ 118, 
riragop, conciipiion of« 191- 
Drama^ 7(J, ilT, 1A4: LwO citiasrt 
SarnkfltCWr, 1^.903* 5bakc#po^™**‘ 
mt Tragx-dy in Sanikril Dram*. 

I&A; Afl arlit«?r*tie Art; 2(10J Having 
for its pnrp«Hi. I* evnko 909: 

ThoCiry of. sb^* BrolilaiaoLe Cr«at iofi * ^ 
Dramahif a ^, Saoikf it. 933* 

Draviii, Bae language- 
DravidJau, CirilimttPl^ rbnraotar k 

poonllaritln* lA. 4fl* iJPi-CoiiCBotlont. 4^7 
Elomeiiti In Jodlan Coitiirt* 4(ir 
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eitont, Wj Ciiltura Seo 

Ciikiiftk 

J Fitji-y IJ liBiui. ttlUilQ wf ^*1 S !#iiUdpi,I 

vpltb Mi ajuJ n<it 

aborLifcnflf n Mfrthtorr^int'iiD limoa* 

QDil Inchftn Cultiife. 4^^* CoiiiribiUkH 

tfli ifl* S4TS Vfyilufl OUt *&* M, iTl 
GiKli nf 63; AttUUc iaivtkt U>i 

in flr^hUecturvi! Mvii ad 

nrlltll^t r*ce^ SIT. 

Uravid, S<ic ii>r*i.fliiia»« 

PrA.T4Ll i^iu d 

(6. 

Url»*- &3A, tJl; ml AJaulq Mdl i?3P: 
Slyb »fkj'H3eB+ tfJWt Btylfl u< HbiiipUii*, 
Womefn'i. 

UulKiiAp ipucitcd «n CmAte* ^ 

Duah^mnU. SSSO. 

DuU, M. K. *□ +e. h’?: on 

Arlfitn* IsonaaUmi^ 30- 
Hwlt, R, Cd* mil OD PfjhiliUittHi Md 
3^1 quQtttd on lb« V^rmlldh of Wunintl. 
ol; on ;HiintiikKi It^. 


V 

^mr -rldfi^, S41. 

EcwouiiCi factaT Ibf AKlfct 

Motive forced Ben ^IdLLt^i 
f\f A»rt|c4i+ l(|i* 519. 

mu^iu m, i^«. . 

BducmtKTDi t-ailrei of— S** 

Orf;^iimtion ofr 9i; Riidrlhiiil 1 91^ kn Art« 
PfilHlndu imiitliiiiih SyiLfliiia of. Mo 
£g-‘. n>]tB*c from-So d ^tolutiq & I'riitlrcMi- 
mertl. ^ 

ripn^pr qf dkmiliBfinn, 4ak 
Ejiyplldiki dvllttfetion, Sh lontfcWd *4 
L-Hdphmntnd 13k; Sb^ ^nu-pturo. 

TriLLiiiftI BhAlrnrOi qt I7dt |;:tn 'fcinpUrtt 
Kl-iphmnla, 2Sl, 

BlIqtAd C*vds, SftB Rvliofi* JSimi 

SloBirtIcrrJf, Sac Sldvq ml. ifPl 

j^ca ScuIjitqrF, Ssao Toinpirt- 

KfnpOTPFh Aifikm. Brr ChmndriittlldB, 

Gnptii. l\0^ 

Rmplre. Efliddhllli, 14: Oimtld. Vki^^nfK 
4Ak ivbBLmiiT Mmwriftn* PTi 

ArfmTutmp 

Epkm. Lfi7| ^4;ai3i DfbvLfIi' Ti'wn-liife, iA4i. 

E|iiru», 

KiiitoiTt+ Hie Adam 4* 

KttnlprtlBtlt, mstbatiq, 

E^aeciBc^ tiiB pBWDr, thrmnljr ^ f*- ^1^+ 
DkvinB, m, StfT* 13S: hallind iba jilnaloil 
of tbqllar. 

RieruVtyt Tt^ 

li^hles, qf Ubiddhm. fi$; qpntrapl of Hindu* 

Ilf. 

EH fcjiirlnify. i.vf Aj^jpn Slockn Md 


Fvjiiflni:^- hiODiimfiidJiFy* Ms IstuFmry or 
wtIIIipi* 1*5 |Eng"liiili'* J3i 

P-tHuEIoii, ScNeHuh, S^. 

KKpStlnnGo. diffwrBpnp in i3; Sobji^cIlT^k 
ifl, of lKlLllfy» S*F 

Erpm^nm- nf tpkrllMAi vatMCAr lit df 
irapFL’siion^ IS: Sioga* of, IP; of imtU^ 
i’uKr hi|i#rii?nqqf of BrJlglod m Afi, 
fill <i*t of BiiddbhE p\Ft, 1it3; 1ndi^tity« 
ufiuludLuq ^F Lfu>£ of Uniuq, [9^. 

KirttrpHTBi S«« tmpfcsiioii. 

Eyclu. Van FlemlBh AtI_ TH 


Pm Hdo, n. 

PiRh RpTitfimif nlj Fobllvcutic ailii-Jd 
7h; BurliihlfcL 

Piimilyi SeJ« JnalllMl os* Fitrf ¥„ 
FerBUKioO. WHtof OH JodhP Aff 

LuUnro# td 4^: ”H piiSiini, 1^; oo 
Beulplnri-i l^p 

PRimb. ospotjai *ft»- Sptlsilt Yr 

n&- 

PkHoii. IDI' , , 

Pimi*. Miiurfmnr d SaillwiBaFBiiil. 

KS; -.1 Slprijm^ 173. 

Fibb Arij, LP^; piicl mitbcHid i uffwao, Pi 

lecittk.ltM l<r« df KfliWlr f ■ g*t -#i 
HtP^u. IM: Tnittin, JKl lr.j *lfej. 
Inline n((, mittU'. (Miitl ulit knulptii.c- 
irctlUn:tl*rf. Iltoftturc. 
i'llqtfFnlll. KwlMiij'it 6»* lB*i 
Flower, P<»E^Jil.See ilnrffs-IUJuSlM* 
ildiitHiiD )wiPt. SSiif I'lrii et. J(<i. 

FortOr >! Rcll^iniw. Ms Rtttn^H f' 

SuUIKf. 1»! V<>rH\ Ul lodi*. iHlIL. 

pfcOCd Fiifm IMli UlBrtfT Furm. Itit. 
Fimni-e, Grand of- ffl. 

Freedom. It Nursery of Arl. i<'t “’’'•'tj 
natinlMeUfe. Tin Mwl.r ifBBfH St 
HuMl.ii. Revoluliou, Tn 
FrHooev, In tare 
AjailU. W* »»*< l'*T. SW. 

nt B«bH. m. ?3!»J at Niffirljr*. 

4*J: Sbitrilc, DI; n« MUalUWt*"*'' "*< ’ 

Fi rniiiirr. 43<H thmie. ♦-y. 

HI. SirlUB. 5«l. 

PqtnTteni^ 1^- 


HUnurlht, .luotifil nn 

Ir Art. lll.ythi..li: 

Hoiwm-S« Huu*!-.. T.Wr*i 

^(IrilUPUtBT. I IT. »B«. 1^< t r**'*""**' 
Seu A*l- 

utliibmf'-B V*ffB* HS. 
iiidbi IW. 
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GaOltiA. 

GiaiicoojI. mo Stupu* t>kj; fin CiJailiyu 14^, 
GirW 231p 

in Arjn^rtmt tfitii njnml 
pdAETci 6i pr^v^Lto laoui«f. ; Acci^^leA 

puuth, pvJchUU, vTiaTl«tt 

& r.!i eiSs of VamiDti ^ioM, fip* 

CUrii, 

O^Qtl, iti, iP^i 

GauIhjiui. Bfi4idliii, 

CInjv. «3* W, lir^tmdDT GbpU AfL l*JL 
Clffnlufc* mniA iltmlFB fa^ gjinp«tliy, a*: mnd 
btrnggla fpr arklflocet ii6c 3*ck of 
Artii^Ei:, .fid: IhUimia, iO(i. 

Gf!4tii?e» Unj^uiKc, Ltilr Annflfil» 

G^tA> mt Xmik. «M; 

Cailm-al caiiif Ei^ 

GtJ» tin BtuiidMii Eduauticaia^, fi I 

Giriutrj See Tfiuplv^. 

Gitan GlUi 

OitA, Govind^r il^m 

GlAdiAicmi"^ SDlunjoii^ sh^-lp 
CnAna-Mar^i, I^Akh Dp Eodvleilfd, lil. 
God^ SU[ dlritt^t luiptnU^oti frn-m* *1* 
fttkliAc^l Gddbcul, H(p dP- l^t Pfid 
JainivDii. 7V« 

Godde&i fif E>4VQ^S«a ruhfe* uf Sweeb^ 
Stfl Vai, tba 115?+ 

Gpltlcnvfll^c^p i^u aafijf Ui. 

GxddftnlUi+ The Art Vtl+ 

GoDdi, 

G<F|ib, lidiS. $319. iOlS, 

Gtaruana^nr^ Lncai^elr, MHs locjil, li>l. 
Gretuaiflr,. 10^. 

fhcciH, S^t SclwUrf & pSiftFiiuf ferm 
(ta [nJiiO J5| City oP« (?+ Hekwrcff 

0#+ lil^t olhYefr ID. 11^^ 
fircpk. Art f«>^ Aft, Smiib Efthi^i op. 31* 
MyUwtajfy-'Btie WytbplugT, 
C^TUIutiaii^ 

GtEfkip dnrEi^dajiti of l»^ci-EirTOP«Aa 
Si^aht Sli Iradc with DrAf'i4lHiLi+ & 
drametic p^rfarpiAnt*^i^ 

Griffith! on AJaptu^ flt» ^ML 

GrovesiAl* Of. an l^nLnibqiiatti Sculpturf^ 

1 r I ji 

GDiarefc. J3+ T l. U, \ m. 331^ tewPaliiliiiEj, 

Guple, 0. A. 

Gianifl!, Af tbtr ItowarlniT pf Imliart ^eaiiu, 

loot SmlptiiFd \a ihfr af — S*c 

Sculpt IRC. IWa Art iiaircr+ 

l«i, Hit Gyiijwtr r»r, iwt Golitpa 

A«e iif ill* dynabtT of^ 3*r, 

Gurn+ lOPi Bnddhe ba Sec Buddha. 

fi 

^fen tl t£ hDed”§nr+ ±lTii| 

C^Mffufa, 339. 

Hair bid. Stjc SeulpTitir, Se^ Tfunplrib 
Hamlet, |P1>. 


li iEreppA. reniKini tyff 4&» I®, 1*3* 

lierifLPUjr. eriaenkimi t|iial|t]raf Art. ^2 \m 
cf, 3T. dria? with Nature, JOTiaf Spink 4 

&laktar» 180+ 

Havrluibam. Lady an Aj^-nta, tiii, 1T4+ 
HajiM* tpf Kaneaji inarflry tn-ideuce* \h 
a. p4mjL CW; Klfli^i JIj. iTT + 

If art hi i 3292 pf Ktelunefei PPi N'^ag'mnacdi 

pf. iBfl+ 203, £^9* 

Hir^ka-Clurlln^ sa* IWi 
llAkhoT. keeiidii aL 190. 
liy>‘ii'«U 139. i33, Jt+i Anthariky oa Iniihm 

Art 4 Cnltorp* 1* an irtlitlE: exprifiiou 

h clviELiMk-<ip^ Ut «□ Arfan Art. 

46+ 41. ill, JJfAion fUeplufiU, I3h 

cm Huropaaik Art, |gS= un Anlhaliu 
theory, Um puStupi, l4ti; mi Chalkyaa, 
ac Duddhai. ifiS, jfle, Jflfi pb 
Amaravatl Spol^ture!, pp ed tcUltiuti- 
mV pnf|rpi^ In Jndiiifi Art. 94J. 

IT«aroa+ \\\ E. qpotKl «a the fkmllr of 
th« Katloni, 41+ ^ 

HiibraiTf tan lanjfuiuiei 

Hhllnnlt, iee^e af Dele?. 9;. 

IfttriUffe. eimtk. l3tkE aum total of 
Idetlior Life & C+. 3t; recial, 4, 94S, 
Hero til Diama* 1P!I; Kia^. ISO* 
HlmatayaB. I9t nma, danjebtar of the. 901* 
HipAiaui, See Hinldbbm. 

Hindao. Budderst tir CivilianliPUf S'ea 
ClrlltafLlldn+ Liw-Ifiver^ ji4T^ 

111 iidliiostan', 930+ ^laa Arya^erta^ 

MUtotTi of the world ( 3: of Brabmaiikim 
ihil of Iriijiaa aTtlLmtion* Sh 
BTahmaT ijin: of anddhiet faUfa. l&ft* 
Holi. 316+ ^i9. 

Hamelajid+ *f Ary^iiu^ iO, 43, 

99) + 

llou*E|Miyeri Sfag-p tf. 394. 991 I 1 Ocoii- 
patioiH of+ AinuBflntenti oft 991?. 
Iloineip Itr Audent ledta. of Madura 

At Thpjarei 31 Ti Vaunt mraa^B. 197;? 
Ganloaf rouEid CfardTiEtLi 

Hizaip T«anl4 no NalatiiU. I Hi oti 
A r^bUeptiirE'+141 1 oil Gaadbani Pakttn^. 
IJSi op Jiidijatu 949. 23$. 
llui Lon. HI. 

Hvni. 3E}* 

HutLt, Eoyal. 

Hnntof, oil I^avldtaoi. 13. 

Hytona , M. 4ri RJ|r Vedic* A5 , I TP , 
193i to t^Ehai, to Ajffil 46. 


I 

Iconoar^phy. Lndim* 1<®+ l^fi, ISfi 
filcahi. of A face takLu]^ eotLE^ata farm, i+ 
thd; Art aa toaLliAUDn af+ Ui thetr 
kndueuce ou Art. Art H rclleetion 
of ppntaiui.rifery^^ll prtrauH 3ii 

of maphokxli i>r wocmaliposj fli of 
Dc!auty+ rt. JP,3, of Art, art, tiS, lP3; 
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of OH; of SeSf-idjlHirlpllnap 

Of Indt .n AtU 

of JNU«iie£* ArT+ L^h of e 

of Unity—fire 

tdeftlk^Lmr in Ui« 7i mod the nvttht^ 

Ott of roJlKlon. 

Idol. n. 

Source of* 1^; \Mft Vtilo an» Ift 
uf Miut^rHi Every* 

rEnfii;{ai1ion« in. 

Ipixiriettiefi. Kipreuioii ef, IB* I0: of thft 
oflUili 2^t ELAboTMtivn of* 

LteprcHiopiiro* 1^. 

liDpuis^c^T rPitkIk of iitllllBriHn iiioUvoE* 30; 

ArUit^i iFork, l.iJt !lrlipit?ll b>. If?- 

] iK'nriutk^f EkrEiiUnoT ^4| ofV'uilitEUi 

L30, 1?|>P 

lorii*, of^ lustory of, 3»* 

lodiittii Art »ot Aft^ Swlfcl ftyjiLeiiik m. 

Mn^lip. f4i Inilifot 41* 
iQcJiTtduiUiin, U: Siip|*resii?j! by Society, 

ifl; Htiiffton of^ Tl* 

TpdivtdttKlkCyi of eiTjllx^tlon, 3* d. 
IncL^Aryaii broccb^ 

Iode-Eti?opun, Slork, AJi kniUk^H iic« 

]dlId-I ruilAiip tir^n-cbi 

Indrii. lei- 
tnfjiktep 

iobcrltAdCd* 100 bcrtlA^ei 
tnffilratlno* Arjdwlm tbe tmirctj of- L>t 
siif-ejtprc^sloo rr^nl* ofp 3i» 3t]s 
enrltlilBg ;nibilc iifsp foUtuva con- 
Tictlem, ifOi A rlllne Of bniutj. 30; 
nerccptiod of bounty ike came of* SS; 
tfork ofp W: iOi from God* ^Tl 

from t dig ion, on* fiSi of JalTiiim* 
ludUin thrwwT from tba CnHit, ?J5| 

from India, 

tfietiititto»h. of Arjani. T| Eiptssinif 
Sodety^ft ii!«kii 31 j ArllitS otfeift on 
S&E £wot»i* tMjlSfclral obeI firoowraSf, itiotr 
cffECt, on "11^=9 Artiit ond Art* 

116* nOi 1 * forms of 
efi, B?i of Prdpertyp Wli of FomilT, 81? 
Tn>« Eoli^loii*: Poillioi!t863 

Educettonalk of Slirerf, ti8* 

SocEdp las! iBfiof Buddhlim. H*k 
lnittfUTi:ioot&, muJEcaU Soo ViiFat 

Sbuod, Tabbi, TiPiborft. SoreJiffi- 
InterprOtbftpq* 5j mbolic. «i3* 

Jialnilinn .odart. Jes Myitic, 160; IdontSty 
df 4Kprer«koti ^ 

Uliwui, 130. 

Itlbena, lt*5. _,,, i 

l,*fv, <ror1( Od. SaWf «0 Villif-dflatw^rk, 
S»i tntigM. 233: Perrtil*. 333f PuFprtli 

lr«ani', T. R. SbIib, on l3ri»ulliii»'Con- 
ifllmtleiti tn tadlftn CijJtiirdf 44, W, 

34Ti Ou the M«Jit«rdttion orlfdn 
Drartdji. 43. On imdc & Ccmimaree of 


Dravkie, it* 43; On Soienaon get Una: 
poaifwlcs frojd llidkd, U; Oh Kajuojrt uf 

Gnliil; ^ Ci from the Seulh, 4^, 
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Jiin, traditidnl, Tl, Ideal., If: Modklf 13; 
Woi-itlilpri fSs Slupw, TU? AT^hltccture- 
!S, id I Cbaltyup i3; Tumpki il; Art- 
IS. TT. i^obhfi-fDitmlTva^ 14* Poetry* Tfli 
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Jdmlim. I5S, fLl. 71* *^47, etid 
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lidd Art nniUr, T7* 
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Jap^Hp BIL. 
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Jala. 
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itvdli ry*?4u* fit! I po|Pdlarity of, ?*3- 
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JEmHlaTabjiua, IT^t 
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Kahtd, od. 

KiEEHiiiharS, See Paaii- 
Kailua^ ^SiU l4<Fp 18^* ^H^* 

Kala. dt, tuilk-i* , 

Kan, tt^i Itfn, Wonliip of 47, 83- ™ll of 
?|0^ 

KqhJefa. 107, (Tip 188* m 807^ ?lTt 
ILterarj ervldcnra, Tk 8P, at Ytkrama- 

diLya's CddTl.lirOj Hi* Ueftha-tLtilap 100- 

JI8, i;i. Ut, Plays i>r, l^lSs Vjkmma 
Or^aMl tUgburaima of 

KiiuJir'SadibhdTa o|» 1204? Arl of- llK>T. 
KaLhaHS* Eaj TaranglnL of. IP^f 
K ama. 6li* 10*^ God oflcyre, flOi- 

ii am a Sutra, Cm wnmaciF IHi tifr* 

MimtleD of f^cry puppets In ?iJ3, dn 
Pa^ttfdb, 

KaEtiinElakoi. hi* Xitiaara, 88^ 

KadLshka- t6l-?3S. 

KankaKp Seo fM^naaioa. 
k^pllTBstu^ 

tCaranphliL. Sec Ear^rlagt. 

Xada^F See CaTea* Sr a Slonaatery- 
Karlip ML-alok at. i*T, See Ckaltjai* 

Karmap SO* Sce Jalnkm Idarga* ^Ip 
pathft.Si. 
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KujApftp B9* 

IvAthlMia mi * Il'vfiA 

KjtUtiljrM^ UPljtod bj -^ifDiCAr cm ri^Mjrl ef 
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MflllCAtiUMv Itfi, llJ» 

KAr)pii,.Si;v 

Qdm W OfecSjin Urti, 'it.K 'liT. 

K«{tli. 4 iilbcif j ij u>ii iiidlAp Ait ^ CuJiitrfi, i -, 
I ml bH: rf niTiN 1 IBpp 

Kedtihulip S^C SjtD ^Tiitiulefy^, 

KbtbIii^ Dniini, 7 Sp 

X^aJtU< Bjeb ^i-hAt, 

KiAg^p Bdfc '^r ^fp 

K{rtilt4iubbi4 at Vaipii|^ri^ 7S. 
KlsliktmlhBp t%n, 

Konarakp See Sculpt urfl-p See l^amplMp 
fiurubpAp U, tPl, mu a>ti* 
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H't iMUSAri 1«0'^ K'4 
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Kxjirtttlikir,. U. Fie, Sfift 

WarTJOTfi- 

KumqT StintMura^ 8w KaIIiJaiu. 
Kmumnn, fia^frihip 
Kui^ImPi See 
Kpahups. ir^l. 
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Lnlitft Vlilanii au. 

LpEiiuiiCp Sun^britp P« 14f i^i i 

IWp W* Ilfcbrpw, m T*mh. kU 

T(9: Dtnrlil, 4aUti-FAtrc^^Mp. 

lUp«rm, 76; Gpjuniti, Hjmll, 
76t Art 1^ (1^: Vedlu; I4l, m, P*||, 
trul mildiipjf rjf nJilllufea tntp cue, 
^*6i jccrtflrti L. IBl. 

[^jik^p IM, 30 u 
Lnb. lAA. 

Lunijp itfK Ifie, 1ST? l#y. 

Feyrnifrutnl il 

Kllpru mud ^ampilupiirup^ )6p| 
wf 1/ 1*3. 

Lbw» 1^1 Wbnvf of U7t Bnrlithi^m & ttfci. 

S« Tluiber. OfrfrUi oT 

Bmtdliihi^ Bpc ScuJptPTP, 

LalMiri^, rwtiiiknif Ici «pfirttila.JiJuu 7^ 

Ippnup See <aro« Sea MoupfttCTv^ Sec 
Cbaiiyjui« 

Ufi TTp cftd t^r- See Mokibn^ Beclioni^ pf 
Soclitl t^i Indiridual ffS: Ait tuiil- 
B/ahujiiimc BebcmetfCi 
oi Filt UiTJih Id^lh Huddhinin 

on— of pu cTkrnijro i ocliA n ^ ?4 —f'uiy Je 

Ufe id ■Jiri-ipt India '344^ 

Lltmary^ Aftl Df Aq^ieot Miaap 
*]lf? MfHikj|q#<itta, m. 

Utremlurep mi. 

Nifoelp ocL prafBiiiobPil. artiHli^ 

Uii|idd« IU4 p 
LofUEmuilra^ 
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l.ore^ Dlrinp. t6l| God uf JiSOP' of I'oliiijr. 
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Loltp 5SS. 
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MavdemBU,. an [jridjaii ijramit iPV: op 
Jjrlnl FqwlJ-y* SflT. 

MAdiEem^iAp, Her CulloTfl. 

UqilupjiJt, inri, 

Mog^fidba, 71. 

MnfOlEllil^ ^ 

tt^pilipd to Art ai, Orli^m ^ Art 
duo to 3^. 

^aghiihl, See Furp^O>(t. 

ASahayoaM, See HuJd£kS>riq, 

Mphabluraia. k. Ibil, icn , lU, |€7, mV, 
944. 

^abadaTH^ ITO., ITT. 

Itabaeaaue.^ 333. 

iMibiiYlra. nS[ Jiltof Tlrthankarad, 

Eshalatya hy biftil, Tll (.^urrk^tjp of 
lludj of I as; Doctrlac of, I9l, 
MahaYratku 5iW| CoreuiOAf ^ 186. 

Adahemi^ararmauA crf fCanchl, KiliYmof 

Art. TTrt. 

iVJnticabw^ra, LS3, 

.Matiujud, at Ghunli 62. 

MaJEra^lp lUti, fij* Sift* 

Mallreji^ I ISp 
MelatU mo. 

2falail-Midh4i¥k, IlH, lEJ^, *03. 

MqlNfin Uim-rlrl|[[pa' tcadn ti'lEb* 44. 
^TalB3raratlT KS* 

Malrilni. ITS* 

l^aHkc AftdSmLlriip Sa, 30i, fo*, 4i33. 
^faaiHJIajiiuroir.^ Ixniml. at, Ilk9; See 
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MamUpARU, Ji&$, 3^. 

^fantra, 1^1 VajiCp 148« |Hifl. 
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CHOtaJpcti KINlt Oft Faprttfii]« rtf wajuaui 
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Marat baa. *4]f. 

!)irprga. iiWq Karma. 6U Slmirtu 6Ji «T* 
(joaua^Sl; FtaeritU^ Ff(i S.lTrtt±lH 
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Marntp 4^4. 
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MatiriarriiaE 
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Mearyaii JtHi; Krviiral <if Ari uitdpr> J43. 
Afaye, T0f m, 1^1 Tleality behimlp 17f- 
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\ tlOl trti JlnilAttS^ 4>i$i 

^litliliii lufc Imlliuii iirtit^Uiuf- '1^'i‘t. 

MbuHL Hen rtyr, 2IK>. 

^1 - ^ilanctfr df rlrfelltnUs^ni 

MelHplim, Jrlfi* 

Metrirfe. I^^^. 

%tai)iaia %l |lil» 

.^tofihatiii Sk'ir i^'hrfcii'Oi. 
oh^miutf liiFTh iU^ 

iiii]j^ftil4KPlMtiw nriiS>i 
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H; A ft^l Tfiih JfliiJ pWfttlCTt n,* i r^t A 
nfi T1. JW. m. Ii>f. IMIi 
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^TaoImi f>5: JniiT* 

MoML^ifc‘'ttDl*<i '(■yfitii Age- 

VofMj# of lll» fm*^r EM fOiiiiiVipM? 

II cr e^Ltooi ?2. 

Mottr] I iWi. 

^>lQ&^|1l•^l, ffli in+l 
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tlothor. 

^^o3iff* fif Ar-hik, r4ii 

rtf noeliffl* Aetfi All 1*3* 
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LHmilrEf^ JsUi: »f flfljwk Wi ti 

Sriillif^ui Mf TI^IEpiuM mail Artt 

l^\ Chita *!W, 17 iritmlU^t 

Art luJ? Qrakiupioii: 'Vsis^iim mul 

IjiTini' H.. Um ‘V***ik Mdliah»fcr» Mi 
ITOt Kfllun-inMutEf. 

Jiip 

Mmirc^ Scfimlliipea , pTnci«il&i. 41 t 
« flKu; Ktlifon r. II?. foTi-eKiliffioiw, 

iKtt fon:^ P'^'0*iulilE<^ Wl. 

M]'mhbJi1c#llkM, ft'Tir Trir twrCi >«»" 

«lmb«- 

MrlAWAli. 

Mndf■■- 1 ^i AhLjjroi IffHp 

Mh4i> . .. If!*. Ml ^»'-^- «“! 

Flower KaHir«ti 

MitKhil, Sw |*.luUap(P.9M jyi, Pjunnarr 
nf Ifl^liit.. CHlrnre, \»U C*r**( 

M^llef. Mm. Aft*, lU* liOiiirUiKl uf (tl1 
Ari*i]«t nm 

Lirtlliteikfl- 483 ^ »u Ibkiliia^i 
Mtinii9j«ff. M. 

Mufliiim, t^Wr . 

Maoroi fSir tkomuft, *in mwilooCkniteil kii. 
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tlinn^HKN mil Al'^'rfi ifib: 

Ml tUrlu. 

Millie T6. HetrtB ipf, *ftt 
hCi‘OI|!l],^||*tlltl*ljt|. I arili 44PIC1ai|^« 
Ari^ m tpkiiipi, Jniilitn-. 

\pktiifn Miiii riiipipito of I I H?x Coiut iluoipt* 
cf^ Jhii EnilE*ii lH4i Vuciin 

l^nVk Mp, CT?. SPU TPtwry *f. 
>En**ijTi, iluiulauticn^ IflL l2Ji [kSrltjiJ. fil- 
MiiRHnrdir. Oir tllfi Aft1tt% irtfhl««4 (tTi tfn 
[lLn4j| Lilli.. lAVl fi'lP rnroiugi T?kS] 

fin ^kifhtraaU* i*';t miToaill^. tlU 
."iljetuoe, CliKi^frttEij^L iifi 
MjMtk’i rtlE. 

,f‘rN*iMfo- Tt of riiiiei tCp 8tp M0« 

■fvs, 

M||Llcipiii-^ VeiiJif. 5ee ^ oiJtA. 
'ipirthniotfi. SiitplUrlr^ IPi 4l| Tij 

Biidiibi«t, ilt^i Iwlhiml S'lH 

il4tllft, i^»*. 
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XsiOkShHli. 

^NvgfMjtiiiitU. ^sae liliifrtiJii. 

SfiKEi* l>imTidiint^ CwiVPitpHtmii, fcn. 

iSnWd*^ Sfi4 UukejiiLt^r* 

SHflidp, hi!l« mi llUi 
Noilki jrMf dE—la# s^ati- 
^i«i4k49ip ii»4. Eyy. ^tw- 
risanrijiip, A (ifamiUrk i onctpCtofi. 
(j, 48, DjinftEnir fiiro^ |3*. l-S^, ISt- 
L5^i JiiBii H nilniw iik^ Mi*li.if* tfiH; titAfaep 
Ills Kiilorjijft nuAlf—MoHfla. 

^rtiEioj?i1„ All Ar*P 
Nsfur^r PljitiwlHi of, * ■ Ppirtlii? *fli VVbt- 
#kf Srt Wm^hip *fj*t urtUl^ few 
AftUi pM^pirdt# ofi 111 I liiCi H^rtnonj wtili 
ttMiikonj^ fontrm^jiiiius oL 1^4^ 
Slilypip 1!»| ittl. 

Njitpn ^^EtM^rap T7J». luu 1^5. ■aln^ iJtirtBT) 
Mi4l±£*t^er 
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“iRI^rorrU MLOck^ 40. 
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XlfiUtikv^ *iitJ nmi BusierItioti, 

<>iita oX{pOfl from likdL* to, W- 
SEtrtU, &k|? Vodii ott. 4Sl. 

Nlrvott*, fft, Oil ffa, IfT. t-t'p 

ll^LtfelaEdl.Mk 
VrtlUtl Ft 39. 

in ladhiii Mlfdlr. I^ip 
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?SfltyikWili. 
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AH, Mi i an Rmlen^ 
Thonubli (^*1 ffH rroiii tJiii 

Em*, 04ilctdk»ti Ari. f^ 

Ortkr^ MinuHtri. fti . B i*- m p|^ 
I^iSorliL UJ. 

OranCDCnlt. ftw-c IlLi ntanni of Sot/- 

*)fjLMnwntiiiraii^ ^it; :hoQ 

tISi SklLf ftl, Ajiil ^*4ii 

*uu] J«w*|i|]:ry+ f 

piiLrlfi, Alfa 

OthatUs W. 
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I’AM, fm 
Fn^iHllu^ tAJ. 

l^oiiitAirq, CbiLrakdr-rnll. Hiffr Kfoaiigrt. 
JltX^ thu ba*t P*5 4 l Akb 4 f^«t^ri - 

I^AWIDDt, 

Pjuoibf^ A ftDtt Ark 4 liu l[ts» Slfs *«p- 

tOftiEuiinf iUoe«, till prChfeit^G, ku 
iHdin. m imj %% AniH 4 «atBlk 
reilx^. iT!^$ ft£ Klirrfa 
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U#. \t%, lT|t| at na. lilt ill 

Orkwa rttt-. 

ril C^hnrii qt SAribbfl coawciti, 
IT3h Cart^l^ iT 4 ^ Ttctmlcjiio vT P, it 
A>oti. 17*; if 6 , UPi fmtit 

Oiijirat, 

P^cr*, TiMuHit mriifilu, of 

giui of Stiia. ms jrirMitd. 

Piioollkikift iffl. 

FAloontiHoEj; tJ* 

FmL* 1mm! |ijm;i9«|Ee. 

PpillaTUi, S<ifr Teni[kkii 

FillivHp Kinfidom, Jil* ftul^, m*. 

Pi will! 144* riv 

PmthAani HuddliVtlHi TA. MT. llriLmi- 

Bte. iJlj, 

PnnTriitiiii, H, 

Fir Bis ^itiniin Jiyr, 
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KirvmtU iJoitl ot #Ainioliiae$«, €. 

PifsSori^ 

PAlaJipnlri, H, tMi Sen T|nirer«iiy^ 
Pstinitit, lB 5 kp 
FiUti, isitj Stu Civfi. 

Fitriircbil, At.. 

FitriciUCk Sfw Runiiili 

nf BfiatyRoii l^rtuttr, 

Forldesi, s>7; ikfkilr«$v of, llQl 
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pbiloiOpoy, StA; fO]:lu uf * tit'eV 

Ideally qf (irl in art tJin Croitioo of 

Atyiiii4. Ail Upmljbidf, TT, 

V'fidinUr. m icMl4iii. TP, l£4i Buitijliliti 
IfiSt tfroliiuiJitc. 

FlioouJu'iajHp 
Pbonoktcf, I4is. 

FIj oti^r i|ih«^af mm umou U ry ifii J 1 i . 

IldOtogrmpby, uul Art* 

H^tUTM, Sob paint] n^f. 

Fklgrltiia, to Aryivatli.lA; ChlnftfO. ^m. 

I to, Itl. 

Filllurt,. ^JiS|, of x^iHoblip Sah A^i^kl Clri^lll 
jAEt Jo t«i&|i 1 mp iA3l from Iron ol 
CfaauJrifrMpti 
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Fi^tOp coiatroirqr^y ou Rmuty diiit ttk, fM.. 
Flobt. Siee Ecbi^li. 

Fouiry, Nilivi*;, fifij dilo+ TOi tdlwiry 
MuiVi ]J||| THrca CiwilRoBikli 
Frill rrroitrt- CrBlUm* in Anrketit 

ImUn, tio, t; Kifyi. Slit, ^4>T: tyrIi-F- 
itiEitiM. tai. 
i'dltirv* iri^. 

PdytbDlitfc!^ Sea 
Pntlrrn< ^ 

Frokiilij l$l* 

Priiiibiiinin. SetdfAurr. 

Triwli, 

PTlmuih ikii ArtiaUq cirBntJoiki pfO' 

q4?9T of llwpiTilkorki ky, 
rfoecte. Iff ii^piriilon. ISi rttnrijm-flwf* 

iVok^orty, Stro ItiitEtv'tiOn. 

PriJjkiMt. 13IT» 

PtmtiM, iFI^ 

ProtoittHfllf (^istikl (Boilillikiiihh 
PiMiMrtiqf Arti tUltiiAHiiip 

Social SIOp 34Tj %tidkcoJ« Srii ib ofOry 
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IWntlil, Tl*. 131. 

P7fJifllidl». tami|iiJe» of tbo itliifji 
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Pnqilli. Bn4ioirtnaOt li CimFiolctiitlc. tl 

Art—SW® Afi. 
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zii, 

ISt- Tju31. *nC S«ni 

-riMii, liim., Hlld hiuL 

Vi^RitvlPfc il ^ iK^L 

T!u|tvvini»]U Sfo 
iUgink^ ^*‘t 
Kftfitribfl m mh 144- 
lU^puU. iOOv 
It*j Tnrnii^iHikt S(k 
U^ lvBLb4irffr 1 

lUtttm. i»e» Hft, l^?p iW». /uifuWii^liiiftn- 
boodt n* 

lUiDrtriHk*,*i* &tS. JliJ- iWJ.U^. 17 L I7.T, 
ll^mn^KHr. Sr* H*m*lti«. 
lL»phmc^lf 

i:J3. S^?u1|iii'ituJ. sas* 
tSai** 10*> w fli Afl. 

riTp ^br^lLripOf^k H«< lauli ft^oknj 
iiii Ik* til ftl-iiroil^ BdftHi^P 

ltCtHI|^« 

K^timvalf, wu 
li«v4miLK It Sr l+U^ ItJS. 

iuiid 3cc Art In tudinii Ml 
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K«)uiim:r. «4 ?p- . 

ilwaarrMLUftf—S m Dtrornt k pn w f 
lihnrhiitp Tt't *f SiMiclH- pUt i^lV, li^i lo- 
prins^LkH;* lliOirEjj Anuf HdIin|inT, 

Itiitr Nc*f MjiiI r*^. Scidplui eJ IS: — 

] \\:U ?tfi: nt AimriiVAti 165, *1 

flirf OlHldur. nlliinip nt MflwiHu- 
hitruxn I Alholliii l^s hi i^lt*f4-i I*9 h*i 

LtS^ All^diiiDi. lAftc of #5j-yiii^arl* JTit 
TnnEtte^^. Ills At Sl^- ^ 

pfiltht ftolor In life, l;CrfmtfOl ;0 
f.ilTjk of n «oidcily** thmi|ttitt iz lJi»rlili' 
hh^* C4>Eiri'khDiiork Inp Art li^ 

[tz «»d Art Al* Wi, l^lM 1*'^< in fndiii^ 
mt mndfSsjd. 

HrUlcioaiii fllotiro fflrcc^ Sw?*: 

Rfeii|uir4j|i KAB.Icftli'i TS; iiei*i Mif'tiiriiT 
hf Hnisnimpr bihit S5h¥TtlJll?r i "3i lafrelHrfflr 
T5| IksddhiAt IS: UfAlinmiijr, TSt oi 
Indian AfU H-, Iflit- 

ItcH akcB« nctJiK Ait of* Id* St* -^h 
K ic^r*4fi^l nlion - Ariifft VJt iu , Sfl i di*' 

inirmtcif, Sin of iha Ctirnl ^ti 

tolkof*, ItilEorillK Mmlor* W, l^: 
wf RHicap. Ktrth^P* of S^ltfd. Seo 

VliliBM of Tjfctn**. 1- 

iImu^ IflT? of SLkn-Um* I'iUHV on 

lfS4« 

Rflhtlriiknl * kn ^CUlplurv TN, 

KpTiTnlt SlislTtlO "A I n raking lain I-IMJ* 

Ktf'fotnllnili ill ^ Alii 1 Si 

IJa, Wi*, eaeoilpl iiUftlJI| of Arl 


?3i of Oprt<fe *5ralKrfklF>L^d iali^oiilll M>t ITT* 
sii,:j iJkiiiiH of ik* rnTiA* tuwtof 
I «t, 

tilli 1 iJi(4^kup IW^l ijaipvoiJionL JiMh 

Itsjr Trdi^» -tn, 47^ vil: -to^'dcd on 

KJriUl-fOe MrrAii o» ttiEn-Hci if; 
Cklluroft-t^Hd -in&Sion Wuisiny. li?. lt3_ 
ItUkiif) 44i 5*i 

liiliiiil. AUil JjmrUluij oa^ 

Hi! Iirillnivt Snr^ >et; il*lMili|f. 

Ritii-SiiiDlifirA 
Rot {i^ijrlk^ \1iloii tdvi- 
UoHU)y« ntriliMHon 3:^ Pnlrktjnn vtfi V\f\m 
SUvoh llH. 

RooEinh \t PraVkrilAD>' Tr*id* ^ t b 
dc^ie.'iloiiU uf iode-EuropEftn t4ock ^h 
ifPr 1st 

j^otfaaniittii, osi AiaiOu i f'^^ 
iTuUOAOAU 37\ 

tt&Wf l^opInDlk T-i Ap Its* 

Itubniyat—St* 

tttnlrm JW* iTfr. ^ ^ 

Rnins^ST*PortbviMin* Pomi^iH-pSUi 
^tiiht'PjiiidjLFO, Ur* 
tllTJ'ollll l^.'l. 


s 


£$3ibtiu. ild, I ..UP X . 

^vrltiea St It nnil rStuSi* 0^: Atk- 
‘mLlllflliklt 1W hooi-o. 1R4, lei* 

^dU^TAi. 

SoiJb^RRi 

SjLUHr Bluk, III CkKut In Runjrmt !»■ 

If«i|iklii Jatn« t4. 

Sikisn. irfki*^. 

S*l*TiilLp of 

So+nnikkll, Ruddlio liip •! *?i tS^li. 1-tt *S.Ti 

^tyutliuikikHi iacf. 

Snmjiof^fllp RU, m. 

£*rah-tn. V^M^n K'rt. 

^amliilri^llpka dll Aflksl kilijr 5t: of Iho 

Vlnm fame* ITU. , * 

5*iiuht SHrul^iufM of. Iftjij ftfllinfi or* 
t:^. St* 

Sniiith^ or. IIR- 

buiSflllh ::^^- 

Soai-krit 1^0* t-*inni*gT^ 

Suc^piu. llfS- 

flnpl A StiwthT^ SiiBT Art*TsiU. A?. 
Sariiifikp 

^aripi wall,, Goddo*^ 1*3* 168% 1*0* IWp 

l^iHirtr. lOtfn ^ ^ 

^EHfutbr 

Sea ShiTR*- OnPlt p^L'jd luTt IJad- 
<ltn* vf 1^; onil Idoali of Jmlknn An Ti!;3. 

HalTiinjmfh. Stn 

3*lioiif4, to ATjeinrti froTn mnona 
Conntno-. iAi P*nl Oiiiiii*«lpi. Fi^ioibhr 

ftM¥ UirtUslt, Mw >Iullor* IfnTrli 

Cnwnnfih^^iiiF* 


Sc'fftlthr tfi VHTTUll'Htilfi tit 

^ ' •“ Ar». W, *l!r*.<f HViH-lllPr. 

R»> ll<«, mr, 9n?i (if. Sum hi, JHl, 

tiS. I AH, Itts, I-JA I lit, ifttjs. . tiff, 
APhAW#!*^ im, 145, l^d, 1ST, Jixij iy,J,3,. 

Hudilliisui; «», 1», HKjrr . .In 

j fcV ^r"*x** ■ ***i 

t;»«i WDi [IliiiiV Uni 
!''!=■ >«■ 
I iSi 

... *-'**4 

Kvliei^, »'■« lininti It • Clint 111, iitn; Ovidfi] 

StliniilW, 

l«li BwIuMaini-. j.[i, uf Tti^, (St, 

4f PfljfnmJ. ltt„ loeiPtidl gf HiiJdli. la 

iro! Kbiir«H a, lu. s, ITI, ,.f 

r «| till 

V!_ J* iTIi H llniuhiiititr. tt.*,, 

■ I".) (I*nrlD|ic igriTtAQDllul Ib. iKt* 

fi hlsinii 

Saw. He* hleliik. 

Stiff 1!ifiTii«.ruii, In I t. H, It. w. 3ii,,ii. 

^ M -V i Iii4 I. TTki^plNTni Ilf lilii; 1^- 

? r' m- 

r<ir|i«tMii^. ^1- 4,tn S«rbl 

Iii«-lhunilni iH fitfint fl^li 

isrntii DiAaixB of. 

SeJJ f^stptfnlnCM, >«!< Ullfiiw itrtby. s^aitti 
of iUI Bit, JlW. 

Stork, tu. 

SptiUiB, CubTevt <if Its. 

Sh ih J«liAn. «£, 

Shekeriimre. rn euim ttrilfu. See 

Sh«kli. tfiU- Hfmrlffinn i uhci. If, 

i/njo, 

ShilktUltle 

SbikuuiUlO IT4. flit, 11)51. flHi KitgiJi 
, mtl, *Wf. 53 : 1 . ■ 

^imp- tWd. 

ftmtigfn 4M thip llQltcglElJ^i 

^ 1i^i'' *iien), i|<fj ^li 

tuif, 

f hlc^ ir. (he Wit< W, liiiil A|>. -lu 
Hindu I mittKl, ?i'/. 

^lifo ShwtfB.lw, i#jf,iiit, SepSniJtrigrt-. 
ftbna*. VbiiBii, til 4 i Mt. Aim, il. Tit 

•1 VtMi, :jf*, T3J In I rtiplei, US j tT*Nw| i. 

J'iCt |iitn*«*i<tit Jietlu Ilf. uf tn. 
.V«i4ia, trttt nl IVvimb-ittenw, itl. 
Shnc'enr* JUmc. SVn Itefni, 

Sfi^, lim. fsi, („ rrfi,,,,,,, 

liiillen Art, iri‘. 

tfntilrekn, •JH. "1. fdSr eiiti Tvj (jiri .if. 

1 

•Wighulltr. M?. P\i. I*il^ 104^ Vii^ 4^ 


^l4iUpvti 1 ^. 

'P^RlrJ^aiL ii**? Sff pAiiftiffie, 

llAa Sirt FrnFr<>^. 

rftiiifltLkr. Sfrtrii 

wf ilmtH-r,^ ]IIL 

Sikfc, f W. 

Sbnllrv, sJcfcL 

£^L^iilr. ilpu4irr[:iuTciic« la hiv ^bmutiHs 
Arita*, fc: 

Sliiri, isf, 

ftft, IfPft. m, EdftiS of 

Sii^nujkVmT* ^ bn0 fiiiil*, 

Sri C«fct. 

ftfi Mt^\ of 
MAulkiH.Lj_ d| XiU-Miat h l>P^iJJtlooe 
CHam!V|itl¥in« IT, iti^; Lm-F laf 
ftiihl* fit, Hilj i;giiiljiiiii!ih{f d 4 lfitjji, 

lljjks l^py lirtnf 
^ >bUii’aVki. iTl>. fffi 

Hhunufi, (TUi ipfv -it Hlltna i^ti^ 

£ki^tiAiiT*r rrn. 

>T«Jw^ G.ie t.Hi tJiftifiiliiiN#* 

_ fi4pgii«]i Cttkurir;^ vU lit 

^uil fniikun Axi. Iliii tu^TILu- 

'ibvfi la 413 tic III USA; Tn Fttiii r. 

IIWsfM ttfli UnilniT. ]| 0 i Iifl4|^ 

lJj?i itnlum^hAbl^, lli?j Uitj 4 , 
Afjmil SdeblA ujids tls. 
>!iuHI^T-KHinr^i on \tI fErr Arl i 

« ynoted iitt Oa^Ci k Arit. tJf, LhJ. 

AmtiorlF^ nr, 

4tVi1 I.nLtiirt,. || Hilfrfirs 4 ifli fH li' 
luiri^Mo oiAkf^ mi on J«isiiJiin *tid 
Piffgilhmo^ « 1 eco >^FnvArbi III toflij- F^i 
vn Hniiirtp Ilfi nn CMtrbi Jil>i. 

PflditL Snt^w hf Art. In 

innli, tr( 4 litLit!oitv^ T. IBi KvoPti- 
b»k A^rGi-XXlkiRXLliciuti; UitUn, Mp, 
61fitHbf*^HinrfH^ ig^ti «nHtt.WhEi^, mi 
Puht{tJt9K, 

Sv^ 0 tlr_ Art. 

nie ttb-Veiirc 

_ -^1 Arjrfin. li?: Mftiii Upm rif. 

SamftJiiiltti, N^; Sttt Tfiiriiit^. 

SlKFi'nlutkjiip f4-iiU at bPturCn 1 * 

StihinA. IStlj re ni Pinker yf im iliTDiifijaiiPie JUi 
4ifl ATl iiiihtir, 1 ^ 1 . 

Vautrp Kij^^ve d'n fl1r^^r^1fc^^ iu. 
^jUrrlcal, See of 

..n Nirll^l. iffli 

Vii Irifiiih |pf hriiit^» 

SlJ Irll gglUy. * 11J.)JeUpi, is, 1H • iPi-^O g|tm^»ll 
rpf.. Id 

kc 4 at«l»a|r 4 « \H<trmliilAiiVi IJU, 

!4tiilii4|i flf, SKta. .jtliii i w\f t$ii4Jliv 
AJiinb. Sticfuthi <|iivb, Aakiiir4t1liAF>PM'y.. 
fruui lofe 

filitrtniftiltpa Mm. en JhItiFpiii. an. T 4 ^ Jfl. 


JSl^KX 


v*lT. 

^fr“*aicwa5* Fom, «SL 

34^^onttirpejntnrrjr ||^ 

Pf^i 3^4 lifi, UTz Ja^i]^ 1 ^, 

UT^ jiijcl iCT; ml I'lpr^^Ji. U7z 

4lSAPi:;hU l4Ti IS&i nt lUmp^hfH , I IT. IJF. 

iftt AniHrATUEl, K«f ml ^ntHt. I4r^ 
«t ICifu 14T.I ml AjAttU. IJrtz v-l KIE^^ip, 
|l?j pi k>nh«rrii, 14?i OrH^p of, lin 
i f„. llFii Ik>pij«i. J!.f, jji^j 4)i‘k};!iii 

fift 148$ 1^ Symbol ofCInP^iIrP Call 4 1 
al n^obit^ur^ i^Sj 4t CkTitFtKflo, im 
PI bjihii in... 

114S, 

Fufnjtrta. I)?i| V Ld 111 riA Fuik wli:k ||_ 

SoryMn M 
Su&a. m, m^ 

S»Ayfli£|wof ft. 

Symtoif i’Jl.. of tlpTi liLklMt„ |iy! Itidiitii 
MmIat P^xpr«iff^d In, IdU 'nTri^' 
markliDj^p TAtt. 

SyjMb:pl1lHi, 111 thr iuriiXb, iSTj Im 

AtI. 88* Hpf ifSi Iftn^uHifr of 

Aft, l^li ladLria. 

SympnHhy^ AriUI'^ ilalro fun 
Hrutylioiiy 

r 

'TftblfM. iRCi, lpi!k, 

nn Pkimt i:iuitri!!P^ i^f lOJi. 

Imj MnkHl. US: 

Tak. I«t, iFi. 

Thlsfl of ft Piri-ol k 
Tj|&kbllri4 I.NS|r tKli 
TjiraJli An- tEOpniHffi' Corrntrpc^, 71. (Tl^ 
TftUjdftTi^ 
i ftnlrlr PJTp 

7'h<iiiMW. Ifipt. 

TftiLlftt UttP»i?+4Uj ^ 

TfctioihinT, ttSp (it* tttidy jmrl (ifi-nrllirtifirH 
of I^L i^pvvlupatt, tiSt &0?vf< Hip 4;>tu|- 

^■- ^ |rftpt Ilf jLrlkp||.,T tJAfilo^. -I^^i In 

Pndttbht Xtly <?Fp irfftllitli'i Inlfi I'fffrfM- 
\vk. I53>: ^wtlou €»L ifF 

£HpilTll»j, T#. liiili J.lAi ^ .P*. 

Ifl ftoJ Ihn ^bEii "^opxkfrn. If. i f 
T 4 i 1*44 IkiUAnif 4*11^ of,. 14, 
tMi of Sfttfuivnrfl* 7*3 of 5iiEitfti:uifiiK 
n/n. ta3L MTjM m. lilii 

*Twl PiiFthftiTi. 1*7^ Hkttiin, (43, IfrT, 

RTf ftt [Tbutpiiaih^ftTfttlPi 1^;- 

jil ii3f oHif talii^r: 

l/ift \Mi AfyiTHFlft 

Ul^ D«ikvliH«ji4<4ik. 184, 1.11? KlipjJiirftliw 
^ffVPr fi>4i ftt KrOioTAb. JMi l7LJ«i4rft 

tmi AiiUj, lUs |q iLuJiPUtnUu,. liij Willi 
4lnffl^%r 1 4*^ w\Xh 
rpH^j flf Vl»hwftnhlfc]« l,\h 
1*^4' Kh-IIm' .f_ lA^;; ki*' Piio^l^T^Arojii . I.j^l 



VfttkunLbkk ImH. P^niitrkt t. ftl 

I^Wofip LltfJ, ITfiE HI Uiijortf', }A^\ ftl 
ffiEML^Lwftrftiit.,^ L'S5{ fcit iyA- 

At InfH-ji hPylp, tAfi 

Chakki-ftii HlLTtrV I4J^; Lk^fiii Or ^oF» 
stii).., iMi •« H^irbui. 1.1 }ii!iwi, 
f lO;; wiiK a ^jrrftoitflfii> tawor. IJT: 

I fciyaftJiTtiiFarii iiroor. ihh: 

rmutPi 137; ITeh-^c l olipinoAir 3^liiri^4iiiif 
n»iijftrftiid ViiniMW. Il 7T: limek i^mfilfa. 
liF, |T?iAt UarksiHrhp LA]il:i^| 
fPl^i ^n<3i m 7 IToifibdilU^ |piiIi il FUopliaiita, 
i tDi lio, ltd, K7t Ji^ft^r 

tTp~ .ll S*lljTin]Ri''i««ip!| I 'p 7 
TinuHviSy. im; r^nidit. 
i'i4r*M, Vk'to/F im-. 

3'irntrlHb^ 1*^1. 

I'lrtliiieLllura^ If, Sofl Mftil.i'LJtft, 

IlLlftHk Afl ^f* 

Tihifft* Sflc nv^iTilPtnrtufr. 
tVfPilM^ j^yidkoi 14. 

Toy Cart, inrj. m* ?i7. tl^hn 

bhuilviScii. 

Ttmtedr* Si^ 1 IruTna^ 

Tlf/ipEtlPr^m 

p pf UftudA, jl U 
of cycfI 11 

Tilmurti, Tt(. 13^t (31$^ €'.W; \ nr^Vjillbh 
Oonrtrpillop^, It I ftt 3^^)kli3lkklB , f8*, 
Tfioily Sri* TrliPiiuPI ntSEl raaVEmtiikPi ikf 
fjod, Itl, 

Trill hi tn 

Turolkikllli Ja. 

Tyoj^. Pronmirlftlliioh k'T i T 

■ 

I IjJikiijL ML\ J Id^ 91 ! ^.^7- 
rptrit> if. fPik l^irtlkloo iPF-isrc- ir*, tr 
di«M|<btiT yf Hjo Hlmftkjift. fOt. 

I alif. < fwft Jukn-^ ftft4* Of jjI 

Piiflrurr- JH, |i!i> Tf, lU!. ltv% in 

likyiiin. Af t, l^li F.Urhftl. ofi4> t Pti*- 
ilunf IFif* fits bctikfri liii^nltf, 
fdiriiJ of, ?PI7.i o r lifo, =A0, 
ilftif I' r uu AE rfei*r( r i of. S« M 1 «| # -y, ro 

'•ftti<r^7ii Iqiilltiriial Aliit ihi^. 7flr 1^7. 

\ Hltr-Eiity^ I A. me, PlJ, Jo7( P|^ 

I" it* Kar«p, i-i: of Arptiriil Ipi4ift. 

ftii i^f flciiAft-. JKf ofTdilk. (Ofip. 

I lil* 3fAlP; uf Lr^rtlKlT il* ^ i ilf NaiftH^kp I llS 
ili+ liy, fiF, or Ajonta. l.^J. ?.io. 

L'piiiiajjinik ktrr. 9^. 

UpoabiFftil^. n. fH, iffll 5o I'hkfOfr-LHbt. 
rk||iirpihp|;ya., likA^ Knifan, Kirlkrik^ 

Tonti-j, ^ 4, 

(iTi Seft Hiilii^, 

I iroi^iw* d t&T. 

IW#, ^lll. 

tJiliftHt “W of i.b% .>1 Hnuijh 10 hiil> 

hlf iLmi, 

t'llaT[iraOprloirlLH+ 7t1^. lltn, trr?^ UlCl^^b- i' 
IrhMribhfLti 1^ 


T\DEX 


27H 


V 

V4iilnuiTJ|cnr iSi* 

fW, «Sf, l 

VuV. U^. 

V^JmLkU J40. 

V«r*K« liMiu 

Vitroftt *3, 

V*uitl«SMri, IHD, m, ILpcnp 

qf—T(oi»«9.f Ganlcn uf—Scv Girdciiji 
01M pi «* Ucrt* 

ViHnirtCvvn, 

Viu^if Si0fl Vifthoti* 

V^Ln^'AiUii qii f«lSAJpv^dtacsllq^K IN^ 

16fi, If m M-iu- 
iiifcjrol tmdqnt IndUft^t^iliiiqiiihy, u» for« 
nf tadi> trAiil«n Hnnclii, 7 * 33i| 
ttl.Ofl|{in iT JJvxtiil Inni^ lH<j^ Qii trAiiiua* 
titKt Ciilfifji*4ii|r I'f Dm^idlfeiii, ^ki ?lljrftK 
rrtni nf, lfi?t rw<r7»..^^J. 

V«:lnat», *ik 1 HeJf* 

VVpn| SumburVi WW 
V^Duii^ ita 

Vifrfmr'iitAri Srt ^b^rh^tiirca aid^l fn itff, 
V*tt<’!ii, SmjMfc’ki tiii lloii^elii^d^ 9^5; 
-9rM«ta>eJL4)fat4i4t> mtknrinpiT^^ 
r-* fTtfi OqTDntle, KaKli'u- 
iini»0> mil J'cHtiJfT, S®1, 

ViffhniA rWnfLlT« JaUkai 
VhltWRk^^i IPOL #«M). 

ns, l»^«- 

VlhQTHl, EfJ, 14^, q7 llli:lW.t 

MuURVtRfIttu 

Vil^^wiigarp n^il^ Sk^Kte, miirri «i 

Its* 

VtktiniaililTT;, ik^h 
V'lk^ma OrvaEh S«b KttUitBfR, 

V*i». 179, iJki, iki, Piiittfiiit ftT. t*l, 

Viilifiui |lr?, Jiiifj l4rni nf Pr^w^Alt^s 

l|ji, liat^ iilSi Sbrlttn vf—Xliflfi»iJ» 

|«3l;-ft*yr«tu, ISO. 

V|A|bT4.l£AriiiHb« JiAn. 

Vi^bfniTArap 

VjiJwi, ftf ButtUl^r. SO^ qf Rn AriM^ 3£d. 
ViUJil^, 2^; rhythm Ir I faat tmJRwprthyi 
nf Ibi- KtutUii CivIbMMlJnd, II. 

Yiilrr, tVnduvIlmii 


\\ 

WfmUlli 0 :ip nf ihn • HIEM: of Bffr* MIK 
Wffiurf^ Golilori+ I- 
WalitiiMti4«* Prerf. JSf. 

WIHod^ Mi^ . 

WlnOdw^, ffilkrr fit Ai^falfrrtint, 

^ITKWjiL^a^. 

Woman. Mtnunn h0udi4J^ ©T, *S; 'iVaLlnn 
of M, llri ■« Mother. i4, Tft, ill^E fti 
Wife. lljf. Iiar^bittii of. 09^1111, 
11$: &|iltll|i 4 li iispnrUnc^ nf, lUf 
on nilncRlioiii of^ U^i bor 
|i.dli^i-0 OH Atl, 117 e U«r of itiikl't Ju 

ffroino b^i ifl&i amt pyvn of t*l!: 

IPftngih^Aia Glio oot 
Wn?t»iillnrw.H Idmni nl5ni»Slta* 
Wctilhwnftb; '“Qiin td fminotthilly^ 90. 

y| Koinre S^HId. 4|l« M. 
143]; >f Imafo, ff* ^piTs nf KrU^ Uam, 
4Ts FlfohittdiiEr, 03: BhakH^ >43; of 
iNmlh, |2|; flwf-clhaop a li|cum fOfi 
TTanirla^^ .0 form of—f^o OonpinildfSIva 
111 diHrfi 1091 itanro of Tnntrir* 

f09| ProTiilpon Wi tpf motliFi^rii^c^. 
iiliil.^X. 

Wyatl. Dlffbjr wi Pliju: Ar|p, tO, 

VojoBialkyPi US 
Yijirnrvdt, Ml- 

VakkrliK. Ili4i|i»p uf 0 liNL J4i^; dVlvjoit lit «. 
Liids nift of, IIM^ ft;o, 944]; flf BRiinng^, 
iMniiihlitdf ^Mvdou o# tbs.—!Soo 

Gmrdfidii 

V^kflhnii iOTi Dravtillan Cpiitnbu^ loo. Ifl; 

tiHMhI ycM^i iuo. 

Yakjilil, of Uv. 

VnniiiP^i Sen , 

¥o| 4, tn^ Gisd, mv UniyiP ■bi'itk %hf Uni- 
vtiTiml SftiuP by, Iffb* Con^ o|illofl df Art 
•Idii aini Art^ l#4i. I^metiiw of 
arl of HanifAn, |E^ 

Vo^i. BdiMliii la tlw Poakiiro of a* hST: 
lii Sajniulllb I^I Id fi-ptetitni'. Hinlillba^ 
lirfy Uuddhm iba aiTh]«. lua. tlfla. 
tDr;.Si^ft4 tbo UO, 9U2, 

Viran ChnFtir. Ml* 
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